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PREFACE 



April 15th, 1539, has lone teen accepted as a red-letter day 
In the annals of the Society of Jesus. It marks the beginning 
of a scries of meetings at which the first Companions of 
St Ignatius decided the fundamental principles of their organ- 
ization. The Founder had called them some time previously 
to Rome from the mission-fields in various parts of Italy, and 
bade them each prepare himself by prayer and fasting and 
solitary meditation for his share in the decision of future 
policy. At one of the sittings, on May 4th, among other 
resolutions, Ignatius was designated to draw up the petition 
for Papal recognition. 

It is recorded that on reading the Constitutions submitted 
to him Paul III exclaimed: "The finger of Cod is here" But 
official machinery moves slowly. The Constitutions had to be 
examined by a Committee especially appointed by the Pope 
and it was greatly feared lest some of its members should 
raise opposition on the score that new Rclieious Orders were 
not looked upon favourably in Vatican circles. St. Ignatius, 
according to his accustomed practice, had recourse to prayer. 
In the name of himself and all his companions he vowed that 
three thousand Masses of thanksgiving should be offered if 
the desired approval was secured. There is no reason to 
doubt that the conversion of Cardinal Guidiccioni, from whom 
opposition had been expected, was God’s direct answer to 
Ignatius’ prayers. On hearing the Constitutions read to him 
the Cardinal at once changed opinion and joined with his 
colleagues in recommending Papal approval. Soon after 
Paul III issued the Bull of Establishment Re pirn inis Militant is 
Kcdcrue on September 27th. 1540. 

Voicing the feelings and sentiments of the whole Society 
of Jesus the present General. Very Rev. Fr. Wlodimir Ledo- 
chowski, sent forth directions for the celebration of worldwide 
festivities to be held in the year 1940. In a letter, dated 21st 
April 1035. he dwells at length on the things to be done to 
solemnize the fourth centenary jam nunc pomndo. Above all 
he stresses the need of reviving the primitive religious fervour 




vi 

of the ancient Society and more particularly of the first ten 
Fathers, qui pauci nutnero atque annis. in nauand Is ramen 
Christo tabOribus idrlufetn oc robur unitu popuii ac inicpri 
i<pculi ccquarunt. 

He then recommends, as chief part of the external cele- 
brations, the preparing and printing of scholarly works and 
popular publications illustrating the asceticism of the Jesuits, 
their method and success in the educational field, their expe- 
riences in the different countries in which they have laboured. 
These latter studies are also intended to serve for the compil- 
ation of a long-cherished monumental work — the History of 
the Society of Jesus — during the four centuries of its 
existence. 

As it was anticipated, the desire of Very Rev. Fr. General 
met with a wave of enthusiastic response from the Provinces, 
and quite a harvest of scholarly volumes is sure to be gathered 
in for the occasion of the Centenary celebrations. 

To Rev. Fr. D. Ferroli. s.j., Professor at St. Joseph's 
College. Bangalore, has devolved the task of writing the 
history of the Society of Jesus in Malabar. The subject is 
worthy of the pen and deep scholarship of the writer to whom 
it has been entrusted. It fills a gap in the annals of the Indian 
Missions, and the Venetian Province, working at present in the 
Diocese of Calicut, is to be congratulated on this contribution 
to the festivities of the Fourth Centenary 

To lovers of our past and to students of missionary acti- 
vity and progress the book of Fr. Ferroli will be particularly 
dear as a welcome addition to such well-known works as: 
l.a Mission du Madure by Rev. L. Besse, s.j.: The Bomba y 
Mission History by Fr. E. Hull, s.j., not to mention the cele- 
brated publications of Frs. Tacchl Venturi. Astrain and 
Rodrigues dealing respectis’ely with the history of the Society 
of Jesus in July, Spain and Portugal. 

Fr. Ferroli’s book is full of charm and interest coupled 
with deep scholarship, but its chief merit lies in the fact that 
it tells the truth pure and undiluted. The present writer has 
recently had an opportunity of delivering a lecture to the stu- 
dents of the Zamorln College at Calicut. He chose as his 
theme: "A pica for the study of historical history". And 
Indeed it is seldom that from official historical literature we 




can form correct ideas of men and events and their Interaction; 
of the forces at play in the initiation and shaping of national 
as well as international movements. Contemporary history, 
in particular, is proverbially a riddle. It has become sub- 
servient to politics and parly-propaganda. It has ceased to be 
the Impartial teacher of life and has, in its stead, assumed the 
rAle of popularising ideologies of particular leaders who by 
hook or by crook have attained supreme power and rule the 
destinies of their country. Modern history is often a myth. 

The work of Fr. Ferroli, we arc glad to say, i3 free from 
these all too common faults of substituting fiction and so-called 
critical interpretation to the simple narrative of facts. He 
allows full play to the actors of the drama he has undertaken 
to write. This ts rendered more easy by the wealth of con- 
temporary documents, he has been able to unearth and to 
accumulate — of these he deliberately makes ample use. To 
such documents the author alludes In a lengthy introduction 
wherein he marshals forth in battle array an imposing list of 
historians, travel and chronicle writers who abundantly furnish 
him the raw material needed for his work. 

Among the evidences the author has so diligently collected 
by far the most important arc the Li fierce Annuo?. As stated 
in the Introduction, they were ordered by St. Ignatius who 
wished that the Genera! of the Society should be yearly in- 
formed about the doings of the Order and enjoined that; 
"the things concerning each house as well as the whole Pro- 
vince have to be fully told, so that eventually they may serve 
to write the history of the Society." 

How wise and far-seeing this Ignatian regulation was, 
how prophetic in its realization is testified by the many histo- 
rical works the Society has produced, and is seen much to our 
gam and edification in the present work of Rev. Fn. Fepbols. 

Calicut, Feast of the Assumption, l -r Leo Pbosebpio. S.J.. 

I5rh Auptut 1939. ) Bishop of Calient. 
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INTRODUCTORY 

SOURCES 

1. Ancient Jesuit Sources 

We have first to remark that here we shall not give all 
our sources hut only the main ones Other sources will be 
quoted in their proper places. 

(a) The Litferae Annuae. In the Epitome of the Consti- 
tutions of the Society of Jesus (No. 875) there is a rule which 
orders that the Lillerae Annuae shall be sent to Rev. Fr. Gene- 
ral by every province, in which things concerning each House 
as well as the whole Province have to be fully told, so that 
eventually they may serve to write the History of the Society. 

The practice — though recommended by St. Ignatius him- 
self— actually started In 1581, and, as regards the Calicut 
Mission, we possess the photographs of the letters from 1596 
to 1633. They were obtained from Fr. Kleiser. the Archivist 
of the Society, by Fr. P. Caironi. s.j.. and kindly given hy him 
to the present writer. 

The late Fr. Qutnn. s.j., of the Madura Mission, photo- 
graphed a large number of I. otters, both official and private, 
from the Archives of the Society in Valkemburg (Holland) 
and in Rome. Some of the Letters are in Latin, some in 
Portuguese and in Italian. The late Fr L. Besse. s.j., once 
Superior of the Madura Mission, translated most of them into 
French, and I obtained them through the extreme kindness 
of the Rev Fr. A. Sauliere. s.j., of Loyola College. Madras. 

(b) P Du Jarric’s Histoire da Choses plus Memorable s 
Adventues tout ez lndes Orientates, que Autre* Pair de la 
Dercoui'erfe des Portugais, e<t L'Etabllssmeni et Progrez de 
la Foy Chrcstiennc et Cafholique; el Principalemente de ce 
oue les Religieur de la Cornpagnie de Jesus y on t Faicf et 
Endure pour le Mesme fin; Depuis Qu’ils y sonl enlre: Jusques 
at'an 1600. 

Two further volumes appeared in 1610 and 1614. bringing 
the narrative up to the year 1600. 
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The Thesaurus Rcrum Indlcarum (Coloniao Agrippinae 
(1615)] is a Latin translation of the above work by Martinez. 
Fr. Du Jarr.'c’s work is also— in the main— a translation of 
Fr. Guzman's and Fr. Guerreiho’s works (q t>. ) • 

C. H. Payne, who in 1026 published valuable notes on 
/Debar and the Jesuits, and who compared the chapters 
relating to the Moghul Empire with the corresponding portions 
of the Histaria of Guzman and the Relasam of Gucrrciro's, 
says that "in every case he found that Du Jarric used his 
authorities with fidelity, either translating or carefully sum- 
marizing . Errors of translation arc here and there to be met 
with, but in a work covering close on 2,500 quarto pages, 
complied from materials written in at least four different 
languages, and available in many cases only in MS. form, 
our wonder is. not lhat Du Jarric made errors, but that he 
made so few’’.* In India the work Is to be found in the 
Goethal's Library. St. Xaviers College. Calcutta, and in 
Fr. Heras's Library, St. Xavier’s College. Bombay. 

(c) The Relasam Annual des Cousas cine Fiieram os 
Padres da Companhia de Jesus na India et Japco . by 
the Portuguese Fa. Ferkam GuEnnEtRO. S.J. Five volumes: 
I for 1600-1601 (Evora. 1603): II for 1602-1603 (Lisbon. 
1604): III for 1604-1605 (Lisbon. 1607); iV for 1606-1607 
(Lisbon. 1609): V for 1607-1608 (Lisbon. 1611). 

Here in India the work is lo be found in the Goethal’s 
Library. Calcutta, and in the Indian Library, St. Mary's. 
Kurseong. 

(d) Nova Relatio tlistorica de Rebus in India Oriental) 
a Pairibus Soc. J. Anno 1598-1599 Geslit a Rev P. iVicholao 
Pimenta V into tore. S.J., ad Rev. P. Cl. AQuat'it'om Praep Gen 
Missa. Moguntiae. Albini. 1601. This very tare book is to 
be found in the Goethal's Library. The Relatio Is dated from 
Goa ‘‘Oct. Kal Jan Anno 1599". It was put into Latin by an 
anonymous translator, as stated in the index of the "De- 
Rebus Japonicis Indicts a I. llayo Dalffattevsi Scolo, S.J." 
Antwerpiac. Nutii. 1605. This last book is in the Indian 
Library. St Mary’s, Kurseong. 



Quoted by MacLagrn, p. 8. 
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(e) Exemplar Epislolae P. Nicholai Pimentac, Prow. 
Indtae Or. Vlsitaxoris, ad adm. Rev. P. Cl. Aquatttvam Prcap. 
Gen., S.J. de statu Ret Christ ianae in India oct Kal. Dec. Anno 
1600 datae. Excusum prunum Romue apud Lud. Zanetti, 1602; 
nunc vcro Moguntiao apud Jo. Albinum, anno eodem. This 
precious book is in the Goethal’s Library. Calcutta. It was 
published in English by the late Fr. Hosten in the Journal of 
the At. Soc. of Bengal (New Senes. Vol. XXIII, 1907. No. 1 »-t 
(/) Oriente Coru/uistado a Je su Christo pelos Padres 
da Companhia dc Jesus da Provincia da Goa (Lisbon. 1710; 
Bombay, 1888) Though at times rhetorical and diffuse, the 
work is accurate. The 1888 edition is common in India. 

(a) Histonae Soc. Jesu Pars vi Complectens res Geslas 
sub Mulio Vitelleecho. Tomus II ab Anno Christi 1625 ad 
Annum 1633; Auctore J. C. Cordara, Soc. ejusdem Sacerdote. 
Romae typis Civ. Cath. 1859. Fp.. Cordara (1700-1785) conti- 
nues the work of Fas. OttbANOmi, SACCHtNt and Jouvency. 
His magnificent Latin is a delight to read As a Historian, 
he has the defects of his time. When having the opportunity 
of checking him with the Litterae Annuac we found him 
quite reliable. The Work Is in the Historical Archives of 
the Mission of Calicut. 

(h) Kagguagli D'Alcunc Mi&sioni Faile DaUi PP. d.C.d.G. 
Nelle Indie Or. Cioe NrUo Proiunria di Goo e Coocino 
e Nell’Africa in Capo Verde Roma, 1615 (Zanetti). Imperial 
Library, Calcutta. 

(i) Da niello Bartoli, d.C.d.G. (Ferrara, 1608; Rome. 1685) 
Dell’ Istoria della Compapma di Gesfl. L' Asia (Venezia. 
Girolamo Tasso, 1833). Calicut Archives. 

Bartoli is one of the numerous Classics of Italian Litera- 
ture. His style is as grand as Cicero's, as majestic as Livy’s. 
Historians have now come to regard him as substantially 
accurate, in spite of his Livian speeches and apologetic 



f Note. — F r. Ptmenta wa3 a Portuguese, born at Santarem in 
1546. He Joined the Soc. in 1562. He came out to India as Visitor 
in 1596. He had taught Humanities and Theology at Evora and 
Coimbra, where he was also Rector. In India he visited Malabar 
and governed the Province of Goa He died in Goa. 6 March 161*. 
ICfr. SOMMERVOGEL; B1BLIOTHEQUE; Bruxelles. 1895; Vol. V. 
p. 756.) 
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passages. He had access to the Roman Archives of the Society 
and made very good use of his opportunities. 

(k) Maracci, S.J., Reration de ce qu i .Vest Passe aux Tides 
(Paris, 1651). Fr. Maracci was Procurator in Rome of the Goa 
Province. His report (which at times could be more accurate) 
was presented to Propaganda in 1649. 

(l) De Erronbus N estorianonim qui in Hac India Orlentali 
Versantur, Auctore P. Francisco Roz, S.l. 

(Inedit Latin— Syriaque de la tin de 1586 ou du debut 
dc 1587. Retrouve par le P. Castets, s.j., Missionaire b 
Trichinopoly; Annote par le P. Irenee Hausherr, S.J.) 

Pont. Inst. Orient. Studiorum. Roma. 

Orientalia Christiana, Vol. XI, 1, Jan. 1928. 

As to the historic value of Jesuit sources of information 
we take the following from MacLagcn (pp. 17-18): "The value 
of the Jesuit letters and reports . . . , for historical purposes 
can scarcely be overestimated. It is true that the letters arc 
from men reporting on their own work — work to which they 
had devoted their lives. It is also true that the members of 
the Society realized the intensity of the struggle in Europe 
between the Jesuits and their enemies both inside and outside 
the Catholic Church, and the necessity for avoiding anything 
which might give a handle to their opponents. But tho letters 
• • - - though at times they may be coloured with enthusiasm, 
are not open to any charge of intentional falsehood, In many 
instances they candidly admit failure and we may in general 
accept them when they tell of success. Tested by such 
information as we possess from independent sources. Indian 
and European, they emerge from the examination with the 
greatest credit and may for historical purposes be looked on as 
authorities of a very high order." 

2. Modern Jesuit Sources 

(a) Leon Besse. S.J., La Mission du Madure (Trichino- 
poly. Imprinter u* de la Mission Catholique, 1914). 

A most reliable and painstaking work. 

Fr. Besse is also responsible for the publication of the 
Catalogues of the Malabar Province, which, from time to time 
he appended to the Jesuit Catalogues of the Madura Mission, 
and where we find the most precious details on the personnel 
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of the Malabar Province, on its various houses, on their 
financial resources, etc. 

(b) J. Castets, S.J., The Madura Mission (Trichinopoly. 
St. Joseph's Industrial School Press, 1924). Fr. Castets died 
quite recently. He was one of the most brilliant members of 
what may be called the Trichinopoly Historical School Many 
differed from him in their historical conclusions, but oftener 
moved by prejudice than by historical arguments. Of late 
the present writer obtained an anonymous Essay on the 
Christians of St. Thomas through the kindness of the Rev. N. 
FlGUCTRDO of Mylapore The Essay is very valuable Indeed, 
and from the style, and the knowledge which the writer has 
of Jesuit documents, it is almost certain that he was none other 
than Fr. Castets. 

(c) Moore, The History of the Diocese of Mangalore 
(Mangalore, Codialbail Press. 1903). The book is as good as 
it is unpretentious. Most of the material had been collected 
by the late Fr. Angelo Maffei. S.J. It was put together by 
Fr John Moone, S J. 

3. Non-Jesuit Sources 

A. Ecclesiastical 

(a) Histoire Orientate d es Grans Progres de L'Eglise 
Catholique en la Reduction de s Chresiiens de S. Thomas par le 
rme don Alexis de Menezet, Archeveque de Goa, Composee en 
Longue Portugaise par A. Gone ca, et Tournee cn Francois 
par J. R. Glen A Bruxelles par Rutger Vclpius l’an 1609. 
This book is in the Indian Library. St Mary's. Kurseong. The 
Portuguese edition goes under the title Jornada que o Arceblspo 
de Goa dom Frey Aleyro de Menezes Rehpioso da Orde de 
S. Agostinho fez a Scrra d os Chrisiaos de Sam Thome. 

A typewritten copy was kindly lent to the present writer 
by the Rev. N. Figucrcdo of Mylapore. Futile attempts have 
been made recently to discredit this narrative. It is a magni- 
ficent and quite trustworthy tribute to the zeal and energy 
of the great Archbishop. 

(b) Bullartum Patronatus Portugalliae Regum m Eccteshs 
Africa e, Asiae Atque Oceaniae; Balias. Brevia, Epis tolas. 
Deceit! Aetaquc Sane lae Svdis a!> Alexandra III ad hoc Tempos 
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Usque Amplectens-Curante Vicecomite de Pawn Manso. Olisi- 
pone 1868-1879. For the present work the Appendix. Tomus I 
was chiefly consulted. It contains the five Provincial Councils 
of Goa, published by J. A. De Cdxha Rivara, with Uie excep- 
tion of the first part of the IV Council. It contains also the 
Acts o/ the Synod of Diamper. 

Fr. Jo ao Maria Campori, SJ.. of the College of Santa Cruz 
In Vaipicota describes the Acts in a Letter of the 28th Nov. 
1599. The Letter was inserted by Possevinus in his Apparatus 
ad Bibliothecam Sacram. Laiibe and Cossert printed It also 
in their Collections of Councils. The Synod of Diamper was 
first published in Portuguese by Anthony Gouvea (Coimbra, 
1606). It was translated Into Latin and copiously annotated 
by John Facundus Raulin in his History of the Malabar 
Church (Rome. 1745). The Synod was done into English hy 
James Houch in the second volume of his History of Chris- 
tianity in India (London. 1839). 

The present writer could have access to the BuUarium 
through the great kindness of Dr. M Gucrreiro, Bishop of 
Mylapore, and of Ills V. G. Mgr. Francis Carvalho 

An important addition to the above was issued at Alleppy 
in 1903 under the title Subsidtum ad BuUarium pair. Portupaf- 
liae by Dom Mattheus, Bishop of Cochin. There will be found 
three Briefs of Clement VIII to the Archbishop of Goa. In 
the first he speaks of the sad relapse of Mar Abraham and 
enjoins the Archbishop to inquire into the matter. If Abraham 
is guilty he should be taken to Goa and kept there "sub tuta 
et honest a curtodia". Meanwhile the proceedings should be 
sent to Rome. The Archbishop shall appoint an Administrator 
for Angamale, and not permit anyone to enter there as Pastor, 
"nisi quern Apostolica Scdes juxta Dccretum prefatae Synod! 
Prov. Goanae ab ipso Mar Abraham ejusque Ecclesia et Dioecesi 
acecptatum elegerit” (Rome. 27 Jan 1595) 

The second Brief (21 Jan. 1597) renews the faculty to 
Archbishop Menezes to appoint a Vicar Apostolic over Anga- 
male "donee Nos cidem Ecclesine de pasture provlderlmus”. 

The third Brief (1 April 1599) praises the Archbishop‘a 
zeal. The authenticity of the first two Briefs has been denied 
even recently. The arguments, however, are more worthy of 
the Lawyer than of the Historian. 
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The Subsidtum contains also a detailed comparison of the 
Chaldeo-Malabar and the Nestorian Mass. The differences 
are small. The changes were brought about by Dogmatic and 
not by Liturgical reasons, as some, more patriotic than well 
informed, would try to make out. In connexion with thi3 
we may quote also the rare pamphlet by the Bishop of Cochin. 
Dr. Matheus de Oliveira Xavier, " Some Elucidations on the 
occasion of the Hi. Rev. Dr. A. Medlicotf's Article published 
in the 'Voice of Truth'; It and 21 June 1902. 

(c) Viaggi Orientali del Reotno P. Filippo Della ss. 
Trinitu Generate dei Cam. Ecalzi. In Roma a spese dl Filippo- 
M. Mancini, 1666. The book is in the Fathers' Library. 
St. Al. College. Mangalore. The narrative Is interesting and 
trustworthy. Use has been made of it in the chapter on "The 
Land and the People” 

(d) II Viaggio All’ Indie Orientali del Padre fra Vincenzo 
Maria dt Santa Calerina da Siena. Procurafore Generale dei 
Carm. Scelzi. In Roma nella Stamperia di Filippomaria 
Mancini, 1672. The book is in the Fathers' Library. St. Aloysius 
College, Mangalore. Some use has been made of It in the 
chapter on "The Land and the People”. Greater use will be 
made in the second volume. 

(e) Arsemani IS. Joseph) was a Christian of the Maronitc 
Rite, employed in the Vatican Library. Having been sent by 
Pope Clement XI in quest of Oriental MSS,, he later published 
them in 4 folio volumes, under the title Bibliotheca Orientali* 
Clementino Vaticana in qua manuscriptos Codices Syrtacos, 

Arabicos, Persicos. Turcicos Bibl. Vat. addictos reeensuit 

(Rornae, 1719-1728), 

There Is a copy of them in the Library of the Catholic 
Bishop of Trichur, and another at Vcrapoly. 

</> Assemani (L Joseph), De Catholicis sen Patriarchis 
Chaldeorum et Heztorianorum Commentarius Histonco-Chrono- 
logieus (Roma, 1775). Though I searched for it, I could not 
get the book. It is not, however, very important for our 
purpose. 

(g) A. R. P. Paulinos A S. Bartholomaeo. C.D. His 
family name was Philip Wesdin. He was born in Lower 
Austria, at Hoff, in April 1748 and died in Rome, 7 January 
1806. He was sent to Malabar as Apost Visitator of his Order. 
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In 1789 he was recalled to Rome, and asked to edit books 
useful to Missionaries. From 1798 to 1800 he stayed in Vienna, 
and then returned to Rome as Prefect of Studies at Propa- 
ganda, The following are some of the most important works 

written by Fr. Paolino: (1) Spsfemn Drahmanicum Ex 

Monument!* Musaei Borgiani (Home, 1791). Of this book 
made use Prof. Jarl Charpentier in his discovery of the author 
Do Livro da Seitas (Fa. Fcnicio’S. S.J.). (2) Musaei Bnrpiani 

Vclitris Codices MSS Kalahari .... Ilustrati (Rome. 

1793). (3) Examen Hist. Criticum Codicum fndicorum Bibl. 

S.C.P.F. (Rome. 1792). (4) Viappio AUe Indie Orienfali 

(Roma, Fulgoni. 1798). (5) Stdhambam: Grammatica Sam- 
sendiea (Roma. 1799). Another edition appeared under the 
title Vpaesranam (Roma, 1804). We read in Sommervoffel’s 
Bibl., Vol. IV, Col. 81: "M. Jean Golmeister dans sa Btbl. 
Sanskritae, sivc Recensus Critici Specimen" (Bonnne ad 
Rhenum, 1847) dit a la page I on parlant do la Gramm. Sansk. 
du P. Paulinus: "Eum Commontariis J. F- Hanxledcnii MSS. 
usum fuisse satis notum est". We shall speak more at length 
on this matter in the II Vol.. when dealine with F*. HANXLTORN, 
S.J. (6) India Orienfafis Christiana (Roma, 1794). An im- 
portant work for the History of the Missions in India. We 
shall often quote it. A copy is in the Fathers’ Library, St. 
Aloysius’ College. Mangalore. 

(h) Giamil Samuel, Genuinac Relaiiones inter Scdcm Ap. 
et Assyr. Orient, seu Chaldacorum Bcclesiam nunc majori ex 
parte primum cditac, historicisquc illustrationibus illustratae 
(Roma, 1902) 

(i) Mows. Giuseppe Beltrami, I.a Chiesa Caldea nel 
Secolo Dell’Unione (Pont. Instit. Or Studiorum; Roma; Or. 
Xna Jan. Mart.. 1933). A first rate work, well documented 
and well written. It is very sympathetic towards Malabar. 
A copy was kindly lent to me by the Rev. N. Fieueredo of 
Mylapore. 

(l) Fra Marcellino da Ciuezza: Storia Univ. della Mis- 
sioni Francescane. (Firenze, Ariani, 1894). This voluminous 
work is in the Indian Library. St. Mary’s. Kurseong. 

(m) Max. Mullbauer, Geschichte der Kathollschen 
1 'fijsionen in Oitindien (Freiburg in Breisgau. 1852). A MS. 
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translation of this very well-informed hook was In possession 
of the late Fr. H. Hoaten, s.j., Darjeeling. 

(n) Rev. M. De Sa, History of the Catholic Church in 
India. 2 Vols. (Bombay. B. X. Furtado it Sons, 1910). 

(o) Bernard or St. Thomas. T.O.C.D., A lirief Sketch 
of the St. Thomas Christians (Trlchlnopoly, 1924). 

(p) MGR. J, C. Pa.njkaran, The Syrian Church in 
Malabar (Trichy. 1914). 

(Q) De Fonfibus lurit Ecclesiastic i Syro-Malankarensium . 
Commentarius Hlslorieo-Canonicus. P Placidus a S. Joseph. 
T.O.C.D. Syro-Malabarensis. Typis Polyglottis Vaticanis. 
MCMXXXVII. 

B. Lay Sources: Ancient 

<a) Calcoen. A Dutch narrative of the second Voyage 
of Vasco de Gama to Calicut, printed at Antwerp crca 1504, 
with Introduction and translation by J. Ph. Berjean. London. 
1874. A copy in Fr. Heras’s Library, Bombay. 

(b Haldneus: A True and Exact Description of the Most 
Celebrated Fast India Coasts of Malabar and Coromandel and 
Ceylon. Dutch edition. Amsterdam, 1672. English translation. 
London. 1703. 3 Vols. To be found in Fr. Herat's Library. 
Bombay. Greater use will be made of this book in the second 
volume. 

Baldaeus was chaplain to the Dutch forces He was 
present at the taking of Cochin. Many of the books in the 
Jesuit Library of Cochin fell into his hands. He plagiarized 
them. 

(c) Pyraiid dr Laval. The Voyage of Fr. P. De Laval. 
transl. by A. Gray. 2 Vols. Hackluyt Soc., 1887. 

To be found in Fr. Herass Library. Bombay. A most 
interesting narrative. We shall make use of it in the chapter 
on "The Land and the People". De Laval was freed from 
prison by Fr. Thomas Stephens, s.j. He was the guest of 
the Fathers in Calicut. He speaks of Fr. Fcnicio as being 
somewhat quick-tempered. Very interesting is his description 
of the Jesuit Hospital in Goa. 

<d) Pietro Delia Valle's Travels (Hackluyt Ed. in Fr. 
Heras’s Library. Bombay). The Italian edition in the Fathers' 
Library. Mangalore. Very observant and reliable. See his 
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description of the Queen of Ullal, of the Kadrl Temple, of 
Calicut, of the Cannanore Misericord ia, etc. 

(e> Selections from the Records of the Madras Govern- 
ment. Dutch Records, No. 13. The Dutch in Malabar, being 
a translation of Selections Nos. 1 and 2 with Introduction and 
Notes by A. Galletti, I.C.S., the Rev. A. J. Van den Bubo 
and the Rev. P. Groot, S.SJ. (Madras Government Press. 
1911). The book is also in Fr. Heras’s Library, Bombay. 
Much use will be made of It in the II Vol. 

C. Lay Sources: Modern 

(a) G. T. Mackenzie, Christianity in Tratancore (Tri- 
vandrum Government Press. 1901). A very well documented 
and reliable work. 

(b) Madras District Gazetteers. Malabar and Anjengo by 
C. A. Innes, I.C.S., edited by F. B. Evans. I.C.S., Government 
Press. Madras. 1915. 

(c) The Jesuits and the Great Moghul by Sir E. Mnc- 
Lagen, B.O. and Washbourne, Ltd., London. 1932. 

(d) History of Kerala by K. P. Padmanabha MENON. 
Vol. I. Government Press, F.makulnm. 1924. 

(e) Mangalore— A Historical Sketch by G. M Moracs; 
Codialbail Press. Mangalore. 

4. Periodical Publications 

(а) The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

(б) Bulletin o] the School of Oriental Studies, London. 
See chiefly the articles by Jarl Charpcnticr on Fr. Fenicio. and 
those of Abbot on Fr. Stephens. 

(c) Archivum Historicum Societatis Jesu. The publica- 
tion was started In Rome in 1932. It has made a mark in 
the Historical World. Several misconceptions and calumnies 
about the Society have been rectified It publishes two num- 
bers a year. 

(d) Greflorianum. It is published by tSie Greg. Univ. 
Rome. It is mainly Philosophical and Theological Notice, 
however. Fr. Schurhammer's articles on the Malabar Church. 

(c) The Examiner. Bombay. Notice the articles of the 
late Fr. Castot’s on “The Missions in Ceylon", and the article* 
by Fr. Heras. s.j., on the Thomas Christians. 




INTRODUCTORY 

THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 
As described in Contemporary Documents 
XVI & XVII Centuries 
1. The Name or the Country 
South Kanaka and Malabar are among the fairest provinces 
of India. Situated along the West Coast, they extend 
for nearly three hundred miles In length, and their depth 
inland varies from ten to about sixty miles. Learned 
men dispute on the etymology of the word Malabar. 
Mr. Logan thinks that “the first two syllables arc almost 
certainly the ordinary Dravidian Mala (hill, mountain), 
and bar is probably the Arabic barr or Persian bar (country)". 
The indigenous word is Malayalam, which is probably a com- 
pound of iWala (hill) and ala (wave), meaning the country 
of hills and waves. And the title of the Zamorin of Calicut 
is precisely Kunnalakkonatlri which means the king of the 
hills and the waves. 

Karara refers rather to the language, and mean* the 
country where Kannara or Kanarese is spoken. 

2. Mythological Origin or the Country 

The Dutchman, Visscher in his famous letters from 
Malabar(l) relates the following legend as to the origin of 

the country’! 

“In bygone ages, the sea washed the foot of a mountain 
range which now lies seven or eight miles inland. The men 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood gained their subsistence by 
fishing along the mountain shores. Now it happened that 
there dwelt at Gocarna near Goa, a certain prophet universally 
renowned for sanctity whose name was Paroose Raman. 
Discovering to his sorrow that his aged mother had acquired 
an evil notoriety in the neighbourhood for her misdeeds, he 
felt unable to endure the public shame she had brought upon 
him. At length, inspired by a divine impulse, he seized 
a rice-winnow and hurled It with tremendous force from 
Gocarna right over the sea; by a wonderful miracle, it was 
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carried onward as far as Cape Comorin, upon which all the 
sea between the two places immediately dried up. and was 
transformed into that tract of level land to which we now 
give the name of Malabar. The prophet resolved to take up 
his abode with his mother in this strange land, hoping here 
to find a hiding place for her disgrace Meantime the fisher- 
men of the mountains, hearing of the miracle, flocked into 
these lowlands and made for the seashore. The prophet met 
them, and knowing that a land without inhabitants is waste 
and desolate, persuaded them to remain and settle there; and 
in order the more to attract them, he invested them with the 
dignity of Brahmins, promising at the same time to support 
them according to his custom, by which he was pledged to 
provide food daily for 3,000 of that caste. He then took the 
fishing nets with which they were laden, and tore them into 
strands, which he twisted together to make the three chords 
which the Brahmins wear as a sign of their dignity in a knot 
on the shoulder, and falling down below the waist. These 
Brahmins of Malabar are called Namboories (Namboodrios) 
8nd are reproached by the other Brahmins for their descent 
from fishermen." 

The legend is mentioned In various Pur anas, and probably 
refers to some volcanic cataclysm, by which the land of Kerala 
emerged from the sea. 

3. Kerala 

In Sanskrit Literature the country is designated by 
the name of Kerala. Pliny refers to its ruler as Calebolras. 
and says that Muziris — which Dr. Burnell identifies with 
Cranganore — was its capital. The Periplus Marts Aerhy- 
thraei — a work of the First Century — says that it extends 
from Nouro and Tyndis in the North, to Nelcynda in the South. 
Caldwell maintains that Nelcynda or Melkynda is South 
Travancore. and Dr. Burnell identifies Tyndis with Kadalundi, 
near Calicut. 

The Calebotras of Pltny have been identified by Bishop 
Caldwell with Keralaputra, mentioned in the Asoka edicts. 
The Rev. Mr. Foulkes says that Chora and Kerala denote 
the same country and it is certain that the two names are 
regarded as synonymous in Tamil and Malayalam. 
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Nalikeram in Malayalam means coconut. There Is a pos- 
sibility that Kerala is derived from Nalikeram. meaning the 
land of the coconut. 

4. Physical Featuhfs 

Nearly the whole coast of Kanara and Malabar Is 
low and broken up by numerous water courses. The 
scenery is beautiful, and in the warm wet atmosphere, 
vegetation runs riot. The houses nestle under the dark green 
coconut trees, each In Its own compound, surrounded by mud 
walls or stout fences. As one goes inland the scene changes: 
first there are the low red laterite hills, separated by green 
valleys; then the spurs, deep ravines and thick Jungles, which 
mark the rise of the Ghats. 

The rainfall is heavy — heavier in South Kanara than 
in Malabar— and great extremes of heat and cold are unknown. 
In the hottest months the average maximum is only 91°F„ 
and even in the nights of the so-called cold weather the 
thermometer rarely sinks below 70 c . But the climate— 
though not unhealthy -is very trying and enervating. And 
during the monsoon, clothes, books, guns, scientific instruments, 
have to be looked after very carefully, to protect them from 
mildew or rust. 

The Flora of Kanara and Malabar is very rich. The 
Dutch Commander Van Rheede and the Carmelite Fr. Matthew 
compiled the Hortus Matabaricus, which was published at 
Amsterdam between 1686 and 1703, in twelve volumes and 
794 copper-plate engravings. Though a work of outstanding 
merit, it is far from complete. Many varieties of plants and 
flowers await classification both in the magnificent forests of 
the Ghats and in the plains The commonest tree along the 
coast is the coconut palm (Cocos nuci/era). of which we shall 
later on give a description in the words of the first English- 
man in India. Fr. Thomas Stephens, s.j. The areca (Areca 
catechu) is one of the most elegant trees we have ever seen. 
In 1500 A D Admiral Pedralvarez Cabral brought to India 
from Brazil the custard apple, the guava, the pineapple, the 
papaya and the cashew nut The many varieties of the Afusa 
poradiaiaco worthily represent the Hindu symbol of fertility. 
Collee. tea. pepper, cinnamon, cardamom and rubber trees 
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form not an inconsiderable pari of the wealth of the West 
Coast. 

Tigers, elephants, bison* are fairly common In the thick 
jungle. Monkeys and lemurs abound. The cattle is weak. 
Buffaloes, strong and well sized, do the heavy work in the 
fields and on the roads 

Since this first volume of the History of the Society of 
Jesus in Malabar is mainly confined to the first half of the 
seventeenth century, we shall give here a short description 
of the West Coast cities: Quilon. Cochin. Cranganore. Calicut. 
Cannanore and Mangalore, as they were at that period. We 
shall then endeavour to speak of the people, as it appeared to 
travellers and chroniclers in those days, thus preparing the 
background of the picture, which later will be filled in by the 
activities of the members of the Malabar Province. Thus their 
history will be more intelligible as their deeds will not appear 
cut off from their natural environment, as if they were cultures 
in vitro, but will appear in bold relief within their contempo- 
rary. social, political and religious atmosphere. 

5. Quilon 

(Coeloen. Coulam, Kanlam) will often be mentioned 
in the following pages. The Italian traveller Varthcma 
(beginning of sixteenth century) describes it as "a fine 
port", and the famous Duarte Barbosa says that it was 
“ a very great city with a very good haven, with many great 
merchants, Moors and Gentiles, whose ships traded to all the 
Eastern ports as far as Bengal. Pegu and the Archipelago". 

Captain Nieijhofr. Chief Director of the Dutch East India 
Company at Quilon, arrived there in January 1662. He de- 
scribes the town as follows: “The city 1* fortifiod w:th a stone 
wall of IB to 20 feet high, and eight bastions. Its suburbs, 
which are large and stately, arc by the Portuguese called 
Colang China. For Koulang is separated into two bodies, one 
of which is called the upper or Malabar Koulang, the other, 
the lower Koulang. In the first the King and Queen kept 
their ordinary residences. The last was formerly in the pos- 
session of the Portuguese. Here fhc Friars of St. Paul 
(Jesuits) and the Franciscans had each a monastery adorned 
with stately chapels and steeples. 
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Besides which there were four other Portuguese churches 
here, dedicated to as many Romish Saints. They had no less 
than seven goodly churches, among which was the famous 
church built many years ago by the Christians of St. Thomas, 
which was left standing, after we reduced the place into a 

narrow compass The houses of the inhabitants were very 

stately and lofty, built of free stone; among which the Govern- 
ment House surpassed all others. It was two storeys high, 
and had very curious stone steps on each side. But the castle, 
the residence of the Portuguese Governor, passes all the rest 
In magnificence. It lies very near the seaside, at one end 
of the city, being covered on the top with coco-leaves, as 
likewise two of its turrets, the third being tiled with pantiles. 
Just upon the seashore is another four-square tower, where 
I set up the Company'* flag on the top of a mast. 

In the midst of it is a very lofty edifice, which the Portu- 
guese used for a chapel, which I ordered to be made into 
divers convenient chambers, and to be fitted for the use of 
the Company Officers. This castle is the strongest the Portu- 
guese were ever masters of on the coast of Malabar, being 
built some hundred years ago by the famous engineer Hector 
de la Casa. 

This city, as I told you before, was drawn into a less 
compass by the Dutch, which they fortified on the land-side 
with two half and one whole bastion. Most of the churches 
and other public edifices were pulled down, except the castle, 
St. Thomas’s church and some monasteries, which remained 
standing within the said precinct. 

On the side of the Koulang China, along the seashore, 
the Jesuits had built a great village for the Parvec*, a poor 
sort of Malabars living upon fishing, where the Governor of 
the King of Travancore and Prince Baryctte Poe'o (Vatayattu 
Pilla) kept their residences, which are about a mile in circuit, 
and surrounded with an earthen wall, with some points like 
bastions, on which are mounted good store of great cannon, 
which command the roads, without which there Is scarce 
any access to them. 

The best houses are built along the river-side, with very 
pood gardens, stocked with all sorts of trees, fruits, flowers, 
and herbs, but especially with citrons, which grow here not 
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on trees, but shrubs: their houses arc seldom above two storeys 
high, their stairs within, of stone, their rooms above stairs 
are paved with green and yellow four square stones, the ceil- 
ing of which is commonly of Indian oak, some being linely 
carved, others painted. They commonly have an arbour, or 
summer house, belonging to each garden, which is commonly 
near the riverside, where they spend generally their evenings, 
and divert themselves with anything/' 1 

From this we have a glimpse of the character of a Portu- 
guese settlement in India. Strong fortifications, which pro- 
tected the merchants against possible surprises from Rajahs 
and Moors. Fine houses, usually surrounded by a large 
compound, planted with coconut and mango trees Beautiful 
and numerous churches, served by Seculars and Regulars. 
Usually a school was attached to the churches, where Portu- 
guese or Eurasian children were taught. It is pleasing to 
notice the Pariah village, where the Jesuits had gathered their 
converts, and where they taught them and protected them, 
both against the High Castes, and the exactions of the King’s 
Officers. 

6. Cochin 

The headquarters of the Malabar Province was Cochin. 
The Dutch Minister Baldarus has left us a plan of the 
town, as it stood at the time of the Dutch conquest 
(1663). At the extreme West there was the Jesuit house 
(Monastery of St. Paul) which the same Baldaeus describes 
a* facing the seashore, and having a lofty steeple, and a 
most excellent set of bells. The College, which was three 
storeys high and contained about 20 or 30 apartments, was 
surrounded with a strong wall. 

Governor Nicnhoff adds: "Among other steeples, that of 
St. Paul’s being magnificently built of square stones, exceeded 
all the rest In height and beauty.’ - On the other side, towards 
Muttanchcrry Bridge, the Augustinians had built their own 
house. The Franciscan Monastery stood on the eastern side 



1 Quoted from K P Padmanabha Menon’s History oj Kerala, 
Vol. I. pp. 288-90. Cochin. 1924 

: Quoted by Padinnnabhan. pp. 172-73. 
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of the present Government Church, whilst the foundations of 
the Dominican Convent are still traceable around the grounds 
occupied some time beo by the Prutestant Free School. 

By far too many Religious Houses within a small compass. 
No wonder we often read complaints of the idleness of the 
Friars, and of their petty jealousies and quarrels. 

Crrsar Frederick. Venetian merchant, travelled in the East 
from 1563 to 1581. 

He describes Cochin as "the ehlefest place that the Portu- 
gal have in the Indies next to Goa". He observes: “All 
that marry in Cochin do get an office according to the trade 
he is in. This they have by the great privileges which the 
citizens have of the city because there are two principal com- 
modities that they deal withal jn that place, which are these: 
the great store of silk that cometh from China and the great 
store of sugar which cometh from Bengala. The married 
citizens pay not any custom for these two commodities: for 
all other commodities they pay four per cent, custom to the 
King of Cochin, rating their goods at their own pleasure."* 

The first Englishman to visit Cochin was Master Ralph 
Fitch, who arrived there on the 22nd March 1583. He says 
that he "found the weather warm, but scarcity of victuals: 
for here groweth neither corn nor rice, and the greatest part 
cometh from Bengala. They have here very bad water, for 
the river is far off. This bud water causeth many people to 
be like lepers, and many of them have their legs swollen as 
big as a man in the waste, and many of them are scant able 
to go. 

These people here be Malabares. and of the race of the 
N'aircs of Calicut; and they differ much from the other Mala- 
bars. These have their heads very foel of halre, and bound 
up with string, and good archers, with a long bow. and a long 
arrow, which is their best weapon; yet there be some callvers 
among them, but they handle them badly 

All the inhabitants here have very little houses covered 
with the leaves of the coco-trees. The men be of reasonable 
stature; the women little black, with a cloth bound about their 
middle hanging down to their hammes, all the rest of their body 



* Hakluyt Voyages. V. pp. 329; 395 ; VI, p. 21. 
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be naked: they have horrible great ears, with many rings set 
with pearls and stones in them. The King goeth as they do 
all: he doeth not remain In a place above live or ten days; 
he hath many houses, but they be but little; his guard is but 
small; he removeth from one house to the other according 
to their order. 

All the pepper of Calicut and of course cinnamon growcth 
here in this country. The best cinnamon doth come from 
Ceylon; and it is pilled from fine young coco-trees, which is 
their chief food; for it is their meat and drink: and yieldeth 
many other necessary things."* 

Though better educated and more civilized, the Malaya - 
lees' manner of dressing, the style of their houses, their way 
of eating with their fingers, has not changed much. Even 
now the women think it attractive to load their ears with car 
rings, and to enlarge the lobes to an extraordinary extent. 

The Portuguese Power in India, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, was fast declining. The wars with the 
Dutch, and the Piracy of the Moors had rendered the sea 
unsafe for commerce. Many families, which, but a generation 
before, were exceedingly wealthy, were now plunged in 
poverty, and men. who could not recoup their fortunes by 
trade, often endeavoured to become rich by gambling. Both 
in Goa and in Cochin, gambling — with all its attendant vices — 
had assumed alarming proportions. 

Many Portuguese gentlemen, and especially the ladies, 
were very pious; but often piety was an occasion for vain 
display. Women, dressed mostly in gold and silver brocade, 
adorned with precious stones, on the head, arms, hands and 
round the waist, with their checks painted ‘to a shameful 
degree, were carried to church in gorgeous litters, guarded 
by slaves. 

"When they entered the church, they were taken by the 
hand by one or two men. since they could not walk by them- 
selves. on account of the height of their slippers. Each Is 
thus helped to her seat some forty or fifty paces off. taking 
at least a good quarter of an hour to walk that distance, so 
slowly and majestically does she move." 



• Quoted by Padmanabhan, pp. 171-72. 
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"When a gentleman rode forth, he was attended by a 
throng of slaves in gay and fanciful liveries, some holding 
painted umbrellas, others displaying richly inlaid arms; while 
his horse glittered with gold and silver trappings, Jingling 
silver bells, reins studded with precious stones, and gilt 
stirrups wrought into artistic patterns. The poor aped the 
rich and resorted to amusing makeshifts to exhibit an air of 
grandeur. Gentlemen who lived together had a few silk suits 
between them In common. These they used by turns when 
they went out. and hired the services of a man to hold an 
umbrella over thrm as they strutted through the streets." 1 

7, Changanoke 

From a historic point of view. Cranganore is perhaps 
the most important place in Malabar. A Tamil poet de- 
scribes Muzirls, Kodungallur or Cranganur as follows: 
"The thriving town of Muchiri where the large ships of the 
Yavanas. bringing gold, come splashing the white foam 
on the waters of tho Poriyar. which belongs to the Cherala. 
and return laden with pepper.” 

St Thomas is supposed to have landed near Cranganore, 
and therefore the city is sacred to the Christians. !t was the 
capital of the Cheraman Perumals, whose palace, known as 
Allal Perinkovilakam. was situated in the vicinity of lhe great 
pagoda at Tiruvanchtkkulam. which formed a suburb of 
Cranganore. 

The later— if not the last— Perumal. (2) granted many 
privileges to the Christians, who, when tho Portuguese arrived 
in India, sent a deputation to Vasco de Gama with a request 
that Portugal would take them under their protection ( 1502 ) . 

Here Lopo Suarez inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
Zamorin, and the town was destroyed. It was rebuilt by the 
Portuguese, who surrounded it with walls and protected it with 
a castle. At the beginning of the seventeenth century it 
became the headquarters of the Archbishop of the Serra. The 
Jesuits built a fine college, containing a splendid library. 
"The structure", Baldaeus Informs us, "was in no way inferior 
to many in Europe. Within the fortress walls a magnificent 



* Hunter’s Htrtory of India, Vo!. I. p. 156, etc. 
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cathedral roared its stately head, and around it were the 
beautiful tombs of the Jesuit Archbishops." 

Beyond the walls at Vaipicotta. was the Seminary for the 
Thomas Christians. The last building was subsequently con- 
verted into a leper hospital Not far away was Palliporto, 
and then Porakad. a part of which was known as Kallarkode 
or thieves' land The country around is very fertile, and even 
now is considered as the granary of Travancore. Of the build- 
ings within the fortress of Cranganore. nothing now remains, 
except a solitary tower, which *ecms to point to the vanity of 
human things. 

8. Calicut 

In ancient writings we find various accounts of Calicut. (3) 
Wc shall choose here the account given by Pyrard Do 
Laval, who visited it in 1607. 

He writes as follows: "There is no place in all India 
where contentment is more universal than at Calicut, both 
on account of the beauty and fertility of the country and the 
Intercourse with men of all race*, who live there in free 

exercise of their own religions The King is greatly 

esteemed ns a man of high spirit, albeit of changeable humour, 
for he will greatly love, and then as greatly hate the same 
person, and afterwards of a sudden receive him again into 
his friendship. Wherefore no one puts his trust in him; he 
will take from any hand that gives, and himself confessed 
that he waB a friend of those who gave him the best presents. 
He is very affable and pleasant, as well to strangers as to his 
own people: yet he is very choleric also, and is greatly feared 
by all his Nairs, who are ever apprehensive of his anger.”* 

"When by chance a Gentile becomes a Christian, as 
happens frequently, if his wife will not become of the same 
faith, she must act in all respects as if her husband were 
deaef. except that she dors not bum herself alive; she only 
cuts her hair, separates herself from all society and live* the 
rest of her days in solitude. These Gentile Kings put not any 
restraint on liberty of conscience in their territories; for every 
day one sees at Calicut and other places a mixing of Christians 



Ibid., p. 366. 
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and Moors or Mahometans, and these Mahometans rival each 
other In assisting those who arc converted to their faith. 

"If a Mahometan becomes a Christian and his wife cares 
not to do so, she is not obliged to perform the same cere- 
monies as the others; she can marry again three months 
afterwards which is the prescribed interval. ’’ T "For the pur- 
pose of trade there is at Calicut a Factor on behalf of the 
Viceroy of Goa, assisted by a clerk, along with their wives 
and families. The Factor is a kind of Agent or Ambassador, 
having also the power of issuing passports to the Indian 

merchants. There reside also two Jesuit Fathers, the 

one an Italian (no doubt Fr. Fenicio), the other a Portuguese, 
who are well received of the King and get from him a pension 
of 100 crowns a year, worth more than 500 in Spain, besides 
what they have from the King of Portugal for their living 
and maintenance. They have builded a very handsome and 
large Church, with an enclosure and Cemetery attached, near 
the seashore on ground presented by the King; and they have 
the King's leave and licence to convert the people to Christian- 
ity so long as they use no constraint Their labours 

had borne good fruit at the time of my departure for there 
were already a good number of new Christians. They preached 
publicly in their Church and not elsewhere. They arc very 
well housed and have very fine gardens and before their 
Church is a large Cross. The Christians ail have their houses 
in the same quarter near to one another, which they have 
themselves built. There are, however, some among them who 
are not Christians, and even in the same house will sometimes 
be found inmates of different religions. Among these new 
Christians none, I believe, will be found to eat the flesh of 

cows, bulls or buffaloes These Jesuit Fathers had the 

ear of the King, who liked them much, and they took great 
care to do nothing displeasing to him. They used to go often 
to the palace of the King to treat of affairs, assisted by Portu- 
guese. Indian Christians and mettfs. We enjoyed their society 
some time, and they gave us a good reception. But the King 
and all the men of Calicut frequently gave us warning not 
to eat or drink with them, for fear lest they should poison us: 



1 Ibid., p. 390. 
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also not to go abroad at night lest they should do us some 
injury — that is the Portuguese In general; for they were 
extremely jealous at our presence there and at the King's 
favour towards us."‘ The reason for this was that Laval and 
his companions were suspected of being in league with the 
Dutch and of being Lutherans. Later on he tells us that “one 
of the Fathers behaved very roughly towards us. He was an 

Italian, but I forget his name The oilier, a Portuguese 

named Fr. Htllalre, was very pleasant and agreeable and 
consoled us unceasingly” (p. 420). 

It would be very interesting to describe the adventures 
of poor Pyrard on his journey to Cochin, but we have no space 
available. He says that “at Tanor the Portuguese have a 
Church, also a Jesuit Father, a Factor and some other Christ- 
ians as at Calicut" (p. 426). 

9. Dull* Vallk’s Visit to Calicut (1623) 

Sixteen years after Pyrard Dc Laval's visit to Calicut a 
Homan traveller, by name Della Valle, visited the town. As 
Calicut is the headquarters of our present Mission, we hope 
to be pardoned if we dwell a little longer on it. and give here 
some of Della Valle's impressions of the town Since peace 
with the Zamorin had not been concluded, the church which 
had been destroyed since De Laval’s visit, had not yet been 
rebuilt. 

So Della Valle docs not mention it. From his narrative 
it appears how dangerous navigation was along the Indian 
Coast. No wonder if, at times. Fathers travelling from Goa 
to Cochin ran the risk of imprisonment, and even death. 
Again we can gather from the narrative that the Fathers had 
left Calicut because the Portuguese had had to abandon the 
town. 

Della Valle was most observant, and his description of 
places and manners is both interesting and accurate. He writes 
as follows: "On the 19th of December 1623 we left Mangalore, 
and on the night of the 20th we reached Cannanore. without, 
however, entering the port On the 2lst. twice did we 
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'n counter pares, which are light vessels belonging to Malabar 

pirates, of whom this coast is full and twice did we 

get ready lo fight against them; but they escaped, taking 
shelter within the rivers which are numerous on this coast. 
The night between the 21st and 22nd December we touched 
Calicut. Early on the morning of the 22nd the two men of 
the Samori that were with us, and one of our soldiers landed. 
After dinner I landed also, together with the Capitano and 
other soldiers The people of Calicut were very curious to 
see the Portuguese for. the latter being always at war with 
the Samorin. they rarely landed there. We went to sec the 
Bazaar, which Is near the seashore. The houses, or rather huts, 
are built of earth and palm leaves, being very low; the streets 
also are very narrow but indifferently long. The market was 
full of all sorts of provisions, and other things necessary to 
the livelihood of the people, conformable to their custom; 
for, as for clothing, they need little, both men and women 
Eoing quite naked, saving that they have a piece either of 
cotton or silk hanging down from the girdle to the knees and 
covering their shame; the better sort arc wont to wear either 
all blue or white stripped with azure, or azure and some other 
colour, a dark blue being most esteemed amongst them. More- 
over. both men and women wear their hair long, and tied 
about the head, the women with a lock hanging on one side 
under the ear becomingly enough, as almost all Indian women 
do; the dressing of whose head is. in my opinion, the gallentest 
that I have seen in any other nation. The men have a lock 
hanging down from the crown of the head, sometimes a little 
inclined on one side; some of them use a small coloured head 
band, but the women use none at all. Both sexes have their 
arms full of bracelets, their cars of pendants, and their necks 
of jewels; the men commonly go with their naked sword and 

bucklers or other arms in their hands The seashore is 

swarming with Mahamedan pirates, whose roberies are famous 

throughout India whence in the bazaar of Calicut 

besides the things above mentioned we saw sold good store 
of the Portuguese commodities, as swords, arms, books, cloths 
of Goa and the like merchandises taken from Portuguese 
vessels at sea: which things, because stolen, and on account 
of the excommunication, are not bought by the Christians 
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While we were going along in this fashion we met one of 

those men who had been In Goa to the Viceroy and 

he invited us to go to the palace of his King Accordingly 

we walked a good way towards the palace, for the city is 
great, and we found it to consist of plots beset with abundance 
of high trees among the boughs thereof a great many wild 
monkies; and within these close groves stand the houses for 
the most part at a distance from the common ways or streets; 
they appear but little, few of their outsides being seen, besides 
the low walls made of a black stone surrounding these plots, 
and dividing them from the streets, which arc much better 
than those of the bazaar, but without any ornament of 
windows; so that he that walks through the city may think 
that he is rather in the midst of uninhabited gardens than of 
an inhabited city. Nevertheless, it Is well peopled, and hath 
many Inhabitants, whose being contented with narrow build- 
ings is the cause that it appears but small At the 

court we found Ciceo. a Portuguese boy. who had become an 
Indian both in habit and tongue, but not, as he told us, and 
as his name showed, a renegade, but still a Christian. That 
was, 1 believe, because the Indians do not admit, nor do care 
to admit foreigners into their law Among the Courti- 

ers, besides Cieco, there was also a grown-up man, a Christian 
also, as he said. Formerly he had been a slave of the Portu- 
guese, but, through love of liberty, he had run away, and had 
found shelter here among the royal soldiers. These served 
a3 interpreters, but not very well, for the grown-up did not 
speak Portuguese well; and Cieco, having been taken when 
small, remembered but little of his mother tongue. 

We left Calicut on the 23rd, when the sun was already 

high and at dawn on the 25th we reached Cannanore'' 

(pp. 266-87). 

10. Cannanore 

Though the Jesuits never resided at Cannanore yet, 
since it is within our present Mission, it will not be 
out of place to add here Della Valle's account of his 
visit there. He continues: "We landed immediately in order 
to attend divine service. Cannanore is small; it is situated 
on the sea. The city is surrounded by walls, not very strong 
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and well made; and in some parts — I do not know by what 
negligence — they are in ruins. (4) 

Inside there are four Churches: the Sede (Parish Church), 
the Miscricordia, which is a Confraternity and pious institu- 
tion, which is to be found in every Portuguese settlement. 
They arc connected with one another and they do many good 
works, like our Monies IHetatis, Holy Spirit, and such like. 
In fact, almost all the good works which among us are done 
by various houses and societies, among the Portuguese arc 
done by the Idiscricordia: as for instance, keep deposits, pass 
on letters of exchange safely, help the poor, the sick, hospitals, 
prisons, gather foundlings, marry young maids, guard bad 
women who have been converted, redeem slaves and all those 
works which a city may be in need of. This is truly a holy 
thing and of infinite help to tho public; the more so that it 
is found in all Portuguese settlements, and they all have 
correspondence together, even those of India with those of 
Portugal: so that it is one thing spread everywhere, from 
which all gather incredible utility. This holy institution is 
governed by laymen. However, only worthy persons arc 
admitted, in definite numbers and under certain conditions. 
But the good works do not benefit the Brethren of tho Misori- 

cordia, but all the public in general with great charity 

The other two Churches in Cannanore — besides the two already 
mentioned — are that of St. Francis, where live the Friars of 
that Order, and the other, which, if I remember well, is called 
Santa Maria della Vittorio. Outside Cannanore there is an 
entrenched village, near the city walls, which is under Portu- 
guese jurisdiction. In front, at a distance of about a musket’s 
shot, there is the Bazaar, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
Gentiles. On the 26th of December we raised anchor." 

Della Valle was better informed than Pyrard de Laval, 
who speaks of a Jesuit College in Cannanore. There may have 
been a school, but not under the management of the Jesuits. 
Also Barretto, in his ReUuione (p. 12), speaks of the Miseri- 
cordia of Cannanore “in which there is some revenue applied 
for the Redemption of the Portuguese who have been enslaved 
by the Moors", and he adds that the piety of the Portuguese 
everywhere In India leaves money for this purpose" 
<pp. 288-89). 
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11. Mangalore 

At various times did the Portuguese wage war against 
the Queen of Ultal which is now a small village, south 
of Mangalore. Peace was established in 1599. but the 
valiant Queen was compelled to raze her fortress to the 
ground. 

Of the various Kinglets of Kanara, the most powerful 
were the Kings of Ikerl. In 1560. Sadasiva Govinda was 
granted the Government of Gootv. Barkur and Mangalore by 
the King of Vijayanagar. From 1004 to 1620. the King of 
Ikeri or Bednore was Venktappa Naik. He defeated and slew 
Baira Devi, the Jain Queen of Bhaktal. and devastated the 
towns of Karlcal, Barkur and Mudbidri. which are all found 
in the South Kanara District, whose Headquarters are in 
Mangalore. In a letter, dated 19th December 1616. the Portu- 
guese Viceroy describes Venktappa Nalk as being already at 
the gates of Mangalore, threatening to drive out the King of 
Banghcr. The latter paid him a tribute. The King of Ikeri 
was friendly with the Portuguese, and they freely traded In 
pepper with his country. But the friendship did not last long. 
In 1617, they made an alliance against him with the King of 
Bangher. who made over his fortress to them. In the battles 
that followed, the Portuguese were successful, till the month 
of August of the same year, when Bangher was besieged and 
set tire to. In 1618. Luis de Mcllo and Dorn Francisco de 
Miranda, the Capitao Mnr of Malabar, were defeated by 
Bentacanayque (Venktappa Naik). who had attacked them 
with 1.206 Canariens. The Queen of Ullal gained independ- 
ence from the Portuguese, but fell under the sovereignty of 
the King of Ikeri. 

In the year 1623, Mangalore was visited by the Italian 
traveller. Pietro della Valle. He describes the fort as "the 
worst built of any I have seen in India". The city "is en- 
compassed with weak walls". “There are three Churches, 
namely, the See. or Cathedral of Our Lady of the Rosary, 
within the Fort, La Misericordia and San Francesco w’ithout. 
Yet in Mangalore, there are but three Ecclesiastics in all. two 
Franciscan Friars in San Francesco and one Vicar Priest, to 
whose charge, with very small revenues, belong all the other 
Churches." 
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Della Valle found the site of Ullal. "not only very pleasant, 
but it might also be made very strong, if it were in the hands 
of people that knew how to do it". "Olala i* Inhabited con- 
fusedly. both by Gentiles, who burn themselves and also by 
Malabar Moors." The Queen had married the King of Banga- 
her, but now they lived apart. In fact, their difference had 
grown to such a pitch that the Queen divorced the King. 
Later on. he captured her, while she was out on a boating 
excursion. But she succeeded in regaining her freedom. 
Then she allied herself with Venktappa Naik, in order to take 
revenge. Bangher allied himself with the Portuguese. The 
latter were defeated because of their foolish self-confidence. 
Yet the Raja did nol conquer Mangalore, contrary to the 
Queen’s wishes In the end he even made a treaty with the 
Portuguese, and obtained from them the Fort of Bangher. 
which he razed to the ground. 

There were evil rumours about the Queen, that she had 
poisoned one of her sons. But Della Valle does no: credit 
them. She appeared to him to be about forty years of age. 
dark and yet graceful, dirty, but not without dignity. She 
was prudent in talking and very industrious. 

Della Valle gives a long description of the Queen's palace, 
which he calls a Royal Hut (Ccpanna Reale), of his interview 
with the Queen and with the Prince. 

He speaks also of the Queen of Carnate, two or three 
leagues North of Mangalore, who, owing to the cowardice 
and treachery of her own, was beaten by Venktappa Nayak 
and her city was dismantled. 

12. Dkixa Valor’s DEScnn*noN or thf. Kami Tfmpi.f 

Most interesting is Della Valle's description of the temples 
and Yoyii of Kadri (Cadira) in Mangalore. The temple is still 
extant, and those who have visited it can confirm the accuracy 
of the description. “On the edge of the plain, where the 
ascent of the hill begins, is a great cistern or lake, from which, 
ascending a flight of stairs with the face turned towards the 
North, you enter into a gate, which hath a covered porch and 
is the first of the whole enclosure, which is surrounded with 
a wall and a ditch, like a fort. Having entered the said Bate, 
and going straight forward through a handsome broad walk. 
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beset on either side with sundry fruit trees, you come to 
another gate, where there are stairs and a porch higher than 
the former. This opens into a square Piazza, or great court, 
in the middle thereof stands a temple of indifferent greatness, 
and for architecture like the other temples of other Indian 

Gentiles Behind the temple, on the side of the court. 

is a kind of shed with a chariot in it. which served 

to carry the idol in procession upon certain festivals. Also 
In two or three other places of the side of the court, there 
are little square Chapels for other idols. On the North side 
of the court is another gate opposite to the former, by which 
going out and descending some steps you see a great cistern 
or lake of a long form, built with black stone and stairs 
leading down to the surface of the water; in one place next 
the wall, 'tls divided Into many little cisterns and it serves 
for the ministers of the temple to wash themselves in and 
perform the ceremonies. The gate of the temple looks east- 
wards where the hill begins to raise very high and steep. 
From the front of the temple to the top of the hill are long 
and broad stairs of the same black stone, which lead up to 
it and then the place is afterwards plain. Where the stairs 
begin stands a high, straight and round brazen pillar ty'd 
about in several places with little fillets; It Is about 60 palms 
high and one and a half thick from the bottom to the top. 
with little diminution. On this pillar are placed about 17 
round brazen wheels, made with many spokes round about like 
stars: they are to support the lights in great festivals, and are 
distant about three palms one from another. The top termi- 
nates in a great brazen candlestick of five branches, of which 
the middlemost is highest, the other four of equal height. 

The foot of the pillar is square and hath an idol engraven 
on each side; the whole structure is or at least seems to be all 
of one piece. 

The temple, to wit the inner part where the idol stands, 
is likewise all covered with brass. They told me that the 
walls of the whole enclosure, which are now covered with 
leaves, were sometimes covered with large plates of brass; 
but Vcnktappa Naieka carried the same away, when in the 
War of Mangalore his army pillaged all these countries, which 
whether it is true or no, I know not. The walls of a less 
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Inclosure (wherein, according to their custom, the temple 
standi) are also surrounded on the outside with eleven wooden 
rails up to the top. distant one above the other little more than 
an architectural palm; these also have to bear lights on (estival 
occasions; which must needs make a brave show, the temple 
thereby appearing as if It were all on fire. This temple is 
dedicated to an idol called Moginato. Of what form it is 
I know not, because they would not suffer us to enter in to 
see It. 

Having viewed the temple I ascended the hill by the 
stairs, and passing a good way forward on the top thereof 
came to the habitations of the Gioghi and their King; the 
place is plain, planted with many trees, under which are 
raised many Ereat stone pavements, a little height above the 
ground, for them to sit upon in the shade. There are an in- 
finite number of little square chapels with several idols in them 
and some covered overhead, but open roundabout, for the 
Gioghi to entertain themselves in. And lastly there is the 
King's house, which is very low built. I saw nothing of it. 
(and believe it is nothing more) but a small porch, with walls 
round about, coloured with red and painted with elephants 
and other animals, besides in one place a wooden thing like 
a square bed, somewhat raised from tho ground, covered with 
a cloth like a tent; they told me it was the place where the 
King used to reside and perhaps also to sleep, The King 
was not here now, but was gone to a shed or cottage in 
a great plain field, to see something done, I know not what . . 
1 thought to find abundance of Gioghi here, as in our Convents, 
but I saw not above one or two: and they told me they resort 
not together, but remain dispersed here and there as they list 
or abide in several places in the temples where they please, 
nor are subject to their King in point of obedience, as ours 
an- to their superior, but only do him reverence and honour 
and at certain solemn times great number of them assemble 

here to whom during their stay the King supplies victuals 

They tell me that what he possesses within and without the 
hermitage yields him about five or six thousand pagodas 
yearly, the greatest part thereof he spends in feasts, and the 
rest in diet; and in what is needful for the ordinary services 
of the temple and his idols: and that Venktappa Naieka had 
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not yet taken tribute of him, but it was feared he would here- 
after” "At length I went to see the King of the GioEhi, 

and found him employed In his business after a mean sort, 
like a peasant or villager. 

He was an old man with a long white beard, but strong 
and lusty; In either ear hung two balls which seemed to be 
of gold, I know not whether empty or full, about the bigness 
of a musket bullet; the holes in his cars were large, and the 
lobes much stretched by the weight; on his head he had 
a little red bonnet, such as our galley slaves wear, which caps 
are brought out of Europe to be sold in India with good profit. 
From the girdle upwards he was naked, only he had a piece 
of cotton wrought with lozenges of several colours across his 
shoulders; he was not very dark, and for an Indian of colour, 
rather white than otherwise. He seemed a man of Judgment, 
but upon trial in sundry things I found him not learned- He 
told me that formerly he had horses, elephants, palanchinos 
and a great equipage and power before Venktappa Naieka 
took away all from him, so that now he had very little. 

That within twenty days after there was to be a great feast 
in that place, to which many Gioghi would repair from several 
parts that it would bo worth my seeing, and that I should meet 
one that could speak Arabick, and Persian, and was very 
learned, who could give me satisfaction as to many things . . . 
I asked him to give me his name in writing, for my memory 
since I was come to see him. He answered mo (as the Orien- 
tals for the most part do to such curious demands) "To what 
purpose was it?”, and in fine, he would not give it to me; 
but 1 perceived it was through a vain and ignorant fear that 
it might be of some mischief to him. 

Nevertheless at my going away. I was told by others that 
he was called Batinato.” So far Pietro della Valle. 

13. Through the Kanara Mission 

We shall add here a description of Kanara as we find it in 
the “Viagaio" of the Carmelite Fra Vincenzo, of whom wc shall 
have to speak at length in the second volume of this History. 
The description refers to the year 1657. Things have changed 
a good deal from that time, and not all for the better. 
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Fra Vincenzo says of Kanara that It Is one of the finest 
Kingdoms in India* 

Near the sea it Is flat. Its mountains are well inhabited. 
The people, however, are most superstitious. The land is 
watered by numerous rivers, which make tt so fertile that 
it gives abundant rice three times a year. Its pepper is not 
so good as the Malabar pepper. The ordinary occupation of 
the common people is weaving, for cotton is abundant. It is 

not sown, but it grows into a tree Cattle is plentiful 

The forests are so thick, that the sun cannot pierce them 
There are tigers and monkeys, the latter very numerous, the 
former harmful to beasts, not to man. The roads are so good 
that one walks as in a garden; usually they are flanked by 
trees, tall and fine; under which, every two or three 
miles one may drink curds as refreshment, offered at the 
expense of the King. The peoplo arc of good judgment and 
capacity, shrewd and courteous and friendly to strangers. Of 
the men. a good many wear shorts, but exceedingly tight 
Others— except big people who wear long habits — dress like 
the Malayalees. The women are more modest The King is 
a Brahmin by birth; prudent, judicious, of sound morals. He 
lo%xs justice so much that in his dominions one does not hear 
of any robbery. Travellers, even if they were loaded with 
money, would be safe. The King is well inclined towards the 
Christians, saying openly that there is no better law. nor more 
wisely regulated That is why hr loves and favours Christiana. 
He Is good and lucky in war. and within a few years he has 
taken from the Portuguese the forts of Onor, Barzelor and 
Mangalore, which they had in his Kingdom " 

The first day then, walking along the seashore the party 
arrived at a temple, at the door of which there were many 
girls, covered w’ith jewels, the hair adorned with flowers, who 
with their songs and gestures invited the Gentiles to sin. 



• Baldakus (1672) also writes: ‘The Country of Kanara is 
very fertile in rice and other necessaries of human life. Its In- 
habitants, commonly called Kanarins. are very robust and fit for 
all manner of hard labour” (p 621). Of Barzelor. Baracor and 
Mangalore he says that "being places of no great consequence, 
they deserve no particular descriptions” <p. 621 ). 
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thinking it is great virtue to maintain the temple with money 
got out of their devilry, 

Of Olala Fr. Vincenzo has very little to say. He does not 
speak of the Mangalore Churches; but passed the night in the 
house of a Brahmin woman, who, for having refused to commit 
sati. was despised by everybody and was a slave of the King. 
She cooked a little rice for them, but then, noticing that one 
of the party had spat in the house, she began to cry out that 
her Gods had punished her by sending unclean people to her 
house, and she compelled them to smear the floor with cow- 
dung. Next day the Fathers proceeded to Banel. then to 
Carnat and finally to Galianapur — a very wealthy place — 
where they went to the house of a Christian woman, who much 
edified them by her constancy in the faith, though deprived of 
the Ministers of Religion and of the Sacraments Proceeding 
to Bacanur they were gladdened by the fertility of the fields, 
the beauty of the roads, the diligence of cultivation; they were 
saddened, however, by the number of idols, the frequency of 
pagan temples and the strange processions. In Barcelor they 
were received with ercat feast by many Portuguese and local 
Christians. They found that in the Kingdom of Kanara there 
were about six thousand Christians, living without Priests, 
without Sacraments, without instruction. 

14. Or the Portuguese Government in India in the 
Sixteenth Century 

At the head of the Government there was the 
Viceroy, who came from Portugal, or the Governor, who 
was appointed in India. His authority was supreme, distribu- 
ting the various offices, according to his pleasure, suspending 
or punishing the civil or military officers, even with capital 
punishment. He was allowed practically everything, for, 
before the complaints could reach Portugal, and redress could 
be obtained, he had nearly finished his term of office. 
Examples, however, are not wanting of Governors or even 
Viceroys being punished upon their return to Portugal, for 
their misdeeds. 

When a new Viceroy arrived, he was led from Ihc boat to 
the Convent of St. Francis. There the old Viceroy came to 
see him the next day. The meeting took place in the Church, 
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where the King* letters were read. The Secretary next read 
the lists of Forts, Castles, Galllons, etc., belonging tu the State. 
Then the old Viceroy, remained either In the Convent, or in 
a house outside Goa, till the time suitable for navigation 
arrived. On a fixed day the new Viceroy entered the City 
of Goa with great pomp; was received in the Cathedral by the 
Archbishop, where he swore on the Gospel to fulfil his duty. 

The Viceroy's term of office lasted usually three years. 
Should he come to die. the King’s letters called Viaa. which 
were preserved in the Franciscan Convent, were opened, and 
the name of the Governor read out. In the same Convent 
was kept also the Royal Treasure. The fir3t among the 
Viceroy's Councillors was the Primate. After the Viceroy 
there were she Governors of Ceylon. Persian Gulf. San Thome, 
Malacca and China. There was also a Captain-General of the 
Fleet, besides the Major (Mor) Captains for the North and 
for the South. 

In all the towns there were the Ouvidors or Judges to 
decide over civil matters In Goa there was a Supreme Court 
or Dcscmbarpo, which had absolute Jurisdiction in mailers 
both civil and criminal, except the criminal cases of the Nobi- 
lity, which were settled in Portugal. 

The ecclesiastical tithes were gathered by Government, 
and the Ecclesiastics received their “ Ordinaries The Arch- 
bishop of Goa got about 6,000 ducats. Cochin 2,500, the other 
Bishops 1,000 each, the Inquisitors 800. and so proportionately 
down to the last Churchman. Even the Religious received 
from Government their Ordinarias. The Jesuits used to hold 
public and solemn baptisms, at which the Viceroy was usually 
present. 

The newly baptized received a new dress. Orphans were 
to be instructed and baptized, notwithstanding opposition on 
the part of their relatives. 

In every city there was the so-called “Misericordia", of 
which Pietro Della Valle has left us a description for Canna- 
nore. Their object was the exercise of the works of mcrey, 
like visiting the prisoners, helping the poor, burying the dead, 
providing poor girls with a dowry and so on. 
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15. Or the Rajahs of Malabar in the Sixteenth Century 

Starling from the north we meet Cannanore, which wait 
divided from Kanaru by a high wall, running from the Ghauts 
to the Sea. It numbered over 200,000 Nayars, all ready for 
war. It was cut up by deep and narrow roads, which were 
well kept, and by groves and forests, which made it very 
easy to defend and guard. It numbered 240 districts, and 
when the Rajah was crowned, he was preceded by 240 well- 
adorned palanquins. 

Towards the middle of the seventeenth century, the Rajah 
was a Brahmin, so superstitious that he spent most of hts 
time in the temple, and on the temples bestowed most of hia 
treasures. He had 50 sons, among whom he had divided the 
kingdom. 

The next Kingdom Is Travancorc, having about the same 
number of soldiers. It runs down the coast to Cope Comorin. 
The land Is not as fertile as that of Cannanore. The King, 
at the time we are dealing with (1600-50) was a Nayar, who 
made himself a Brahmin by being born from a golden cow. 

Between Cochin and Cannanore there were the dominions 
of the Zamorin. Since the coming of the Portuguese, the 
Zantortn was at perpetual war with the Rajah of Cochin, who, 
being protected by the Portuguese, held himself free from the 
Zamorin'* suzerainty. The best buildings in Calicut were the 
Zamorin’* palace (Talam) and the Christian Church. The 
Zamorin was called Quetris ( Ksattrya ? ) His Nayars are over 
150,000. Cochin was more powerful than the Zamorin. At 
his coronation the Rajah used to go to the Cathedral, where 
his Vassals swore fealty, and he promised alliance with the 
Portuguese. Teconeuli was a kingdom, stretching out towards 
the mountains. It numbered about 150,000 Nayars. 

Then there were the Kingdoms of Tanur, not far from 
Calicut, of the Salt, near Cannanore; it was so called because 
Salt was made in its lagoons; Paru, whose Prince was a Priest; 
Margati and Angamate ; flarrati, under whose jurisdiction 
there were numerous Christians; Porta, whose Rajah was a 
Brahmin; Calicaulano (Kulli-Quiion), where lived many 
Gentiles. Moors and Thomas Christians; Marfa; Tamunancur ; 
Oilanla; Kuntambail: Murienate: Corigere; Rapolim: Mundare. 
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From '.he above it is clear that Malabar was divided and 
subdivided in such a manner, as to appear almost incredible 
how so many kingdoms could be contained in such a small 
country. Fra Vincenzo, whom we hove followed in the above 
enumeration, affirms that the soldiers alone in Malabar were 
over one million. The lands arc well watered by rivers. 
Hence it is easy to travel, most of the travelling being done 
by boat. 

Rice, vegetables, pepper, cinnamon and other spices are 
most abundant. 

Usually the Rajahs were kind to the Fathers. Wc shall 
see, however, that at the time of the Schism, the rebellious 
Christians often found help and encouragement from the 
Rajahs, who could not oppress them when united, but could 
easily tax them when weakened by quarrels and divisions. 

The Rajahs often save lands, timber and stones for the 
building of churches: but as often encouraged the destruction 
of the churches, and the persecution of the Christians. 

16 Ok TUB Dikkkhsnt Castes 

In the sixteenth century. Just as at the present day, 
the Caste System constituted one of the chief obstacles 
to conversion The system In Malabar ha3 assumed an 
extraordinary complexity. For the sixteenth century we 
shall follow the description given by Fro Vincenzo (pp. 246-49). 

The First Caste is that of the Priest* or Brahmin*. In 
Malabar they are called Namburi (Wambtidris), which are 
divided into nine subcastes: (1) The Tirinnmburi, who are 
always shut up in the temples. They correspond to our Bishops 
and arc honoured like Saints. Their remains arc not cremated, 
but buried in the temples. They offer sacrifices, and guard 
the idols. They have no wife. They are supposed to live a 
celibate life, not because they do not touch women, but be- 
cause they are not supposed to look at them. Yet they do 
keep some sort of continence. (2) The Patadesi Namburi, 
who receive oblations, and are the Oracles and Counsellors of 
Princes. Their women, called Agatone, go about with parasols 
before their faces, and always covered (3) The Ciatada 
Namburi, who prescribe the ceremonies, solve doubts, and 
study more than the rest. (4) Simple A’amburis, who carry 
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out the ceremonies, anoint the idols and the walls of the 
temples. (5) The Pater es, who wear chaplets round the neck 
and repeat the names of their Gods over and over again. 
(6) The EtUunambi carry the idols in procession. (7) The 
Picella Pateres fan and adorn the idols. (8) The Embrande ci 
guard the treasure of the Temple. (9) The Eleda attend to 
Ciatia (banquets) and other ceremonies for the dead. 

The Second Caste is that of the soldiers (Nair i). who are 
subdivided into fifteen subcastes. 

The Third Caste is that of the C egos or Bondorini who 
cultivate the palm trees. (1) The Bcllacumnrera gather the 
cocoanuts. (2) The Tlueri prepare the Sum (Soro), Oracho 
(arrack, etc.). (3) The Bali prepare the sugar (black or white). 
Their headman or Tendana does no work, settles disputes, 
etc. 

The Fourth Caste is that of the Goldsmiths, in which art 
they ore excellent, though their tools are few and primitive. 

The Carpenters or Giari, aro subdivided Into many castes, 
from those who do inlaid work, to those who build houses, 
roofs and so on. The Fishermen or Mucunos are distinct 
according as they fish in the sea or in the river. Then there 
are the Barbers, the Smiths, the Washermen, the Masons, the 
Drum players, the Charlatans, the Tottias. the Pulias (agri- 
culturists). Again, these are subdivided into numerous sub- 
castes. 

All can touch any beast: many can touch dirty things; 
but mutual touch among castes is forbidden. If that happens, 
the member of a higher caste must bathe, in order to get rid 
of the pollution. Those who do not care are punished. We 
are not half as careful to avoid a man who suffers from a 
contagious disease, as they are to avoid each other. On the 
roads, the inferior must yield to the superior. To Brahmins 
even Europeans must yield precedence. If a fisherman wishes 
to sell his fish to a soldier, he places it in the middle of the 
road, some 20 or 25 paces far away. When the bargain is 
over, the soldier takes up the fish, leaving the money in its 
stead. When the Pulias walk along the road, they sadly 
announce their coming. Should others approach, the Pulias 
must run away, otherwise they may be killed. No interdining 
or intermarrying between different castes. The same holds 
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with regard to Rajahs. No one gives water from hia own 
well to a lower caste, otherwise the well is polluted. To purify 
a well they throw in burning coals and red-hot brass. 

One lives and dies In his own caste. Hence no rivalry, 
no emulation; but contentment. 

The Malabars are most strict in the matter of caste; less 
so. the Canarese; much less the Gujaratis. 

The familiarity with which Europeans deal indifferently 
with nil castes, is to their disadvantage. The Heathen ack- 
nowledge that in ability, judgment, wisdom, valour, wealth, 
they are above all. But they detest this indiscriminate com- 
munication -especially the Brahmins. Hence, unless Interest 
move them, they avoid Europeans. For this reason, they do 
not embrace our Religion. Hence Missionaries have begun 
to adopt these customs and rites, in order to draw these souls 
to God. 

Though these things were written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, many of them are true oven now. 

17. Or the Family System 

Often the Missionaries in Malabar complained (and do 
complain even now) of the difficulties to conversion which 
they found in the organization of the family. We shall just 
touch upon this subject. Among several castes in Malabar 
there exists the Morumakattayam (descent through sister's 
children), which entails no legal obligation on the part of the 
husband towards his wife and children. The latter belong 
to the mother's caste, not to the father's. The Brahmins, 
however, follow the Makottopam system, by which the child 
belongs to the father's family. 

The joint family, or Tnnrad, consists of all the descend- 
ants of a common ancestress in the female line only. 

The offspring of a Sambnndon union belong to the mother's 
tarwad, and have no claim on the father's property. The 
taru-ad property Is the property of all, and each member is 
entitled to maintenance from it. but has no claim to partition. 
Should he then become u Christian, he loses everything; he 
is like a tree with the roots in the air. The family property 
Is usually managed by the eldest male member, who is called 
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the Kama van, and who can only be removed with the greatest 
difficulty. 

The Brahmin account of this cutiou9 system is that it 
was ordained by Parasuramar,, who bade the women of the 
Sudra class to "put off chastity, and the cloth that covered 
their breasts” and declared that such women were created to 
satisfy the desires of the Brahmins. Hence, "they belonged 
to any Brahmin, who wished to enjoy them”. Since then 
the father of the eventual offspring would be unknown, the 
offspring would belong to the mother. "Proles sequttur vent- 
rem". Another theory connects the system to the military 
character of the Nayars. “Marriage is interdicted and all other 
recreations except warre", writes Montaigne, of the nobility of 
Calicut. 

Loose morals are the natural consequence. 

Thus in the Annual Letter dated 20th December 1600. 
wc find that the Father who was working in Calicut had no 
conversions, owing “to the obstinacy of the Nayars. who, of 
oil the peoples of the East, are the most difficult to be brought 
to Christianity". The reason assigned in the letter Is mainly 
their marriage customs "which ere similar in all to the in- 
famous Republic of Plato". To explain this criptlc expression, 
we shall quote a passage from Duarte Barbosa, who travelled 
in Malabar in the beginning of the sixteenth century and 
whose narrative of his voyages shows that he was. as a rule, 
a careful and accurate observer: "These (Nayars) are not 
married nor maintain women or children; their nephews, the 
sons of their 3isters. are their heirs. The Nayar women are 
all accustomed to do with themselves what they please with 
Brahmins or Nayars. but not with other people of lower class 
under pain of death. After they are ten or twelve years old 
or more, their mothers pcrfoim a marriage ceremony for 

them But the bridegroom leaves the bride and goes 

away without touching her on account of being her relation; 
and if he is not so he may remain with her. if he wish it, 
but he is not bound to do so if he does not desire it. And 
from that time forward, the mother goes begging some young 
men to deflower the girl, for amongst themselves they hold it 
an unclean thing and almost a disgrace to deflower women. And 
after she is already a woman the mother goe3 about seeking 
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who will take her daughter to live with him. But when 
she is pretty, three or four Nayars join together and agree 
to maintain her and to live with her; and the more she has 

the more highly she is esteemed The children which 

she has remain at the expense of the mother and of the 
brothers of the mother, who bring them up because they do 

not know the fathers. It is said that the kings made 

this law in order that the Nay are should not be covetous 
and should not abandon the king's service.” 

18. Op the Religion of Malabar in Tiir. Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries 

We have no intention of venturing into the ocean 
of Indian Religions. In the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, they have been studied under all possible 
aspects both by Western and Eastern scholars. But we shall 
trace the barest outline of Hinduism in Malabar as it was at 
the time of our History. The sources are not wanting Already 
In 1552, Balt. Nunez, S.J., in his letter from Goa to his 
Brethren in Portugal, describes the temple and worship of 
Rameswaram. In 1583. the famous visitor. Valicnani. S.J.. 
describes at length the Religion and Ceremonies of the Indians. 

In 1600. Lucena, SJ.. in his Vida do P. F. de Xauter, 
devotes two chapters to the Theology. Religion and Supersti- 
tions of tho Brahmins. 

In 1609. Fn. J. Fenicio, S.J., writes from Calicut his 
famous LtJiro da Seila Dos Indies Orientals. 

In 1614. Seb. Gonsalves, SJ.. in his Hisioria da Compan~ 
hia na India, has several chapters oil the Gods. Temples. 
Ceremonies, etc., of the Hindus. 

Similarly, Diogo Gonsalves, SJ.. in his Hisioria do 
Malavar (1615). 

Finally. Leonardo Cinamo, SJ., the founder of the Mis- 
sion in Mysore, wrote in 1648, I’lsloria del Canara, and there 
too we find many details regarding the Hinduism of those 
times. 

Then, as now, the three chief Gods were Brahma. Vishnu 
and Shiva, though the cult of Shiva in Malabar was not very 
prominent. The government of the world was attributed to 
Vishnu, who had appeared as an Avatar many times. Rama 
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and Krishna were the most famous Avatars. Very popular 
<n Malabar was Ganapathi, or Quinavadi. Writes Ft. Fenicio: 
‘The Malbaries adore one whom they cal! Qutnavadi, whom 
they believe to be the Son of God. He is monstrous in shape, 
for he has an elephant's head and the body of a man. They 
say that he presides over the eviL The fear they have of 
him. the reverence with which they treat him is great. They 
begin no work without first remembering their Quinavadi. 
One who wishes to write, writes at the beginning the name 
of Quinavadi, with two or three words in his praise, and then 
tears oft that piece of the “Olla" and offers it in honour of 
the idol; and finally, Just as we make the sign of the cross 
at the beginning of our actions, in the same way they make 
use of their Quinavadi. They do this in order that the work 
may succeed well and that this devil may not hurt them, for 
he is the prince of the evil. But it is not difficult to convince 
them of this and similar absurdities." 

The male Gods had their counterparts in as many God- 
desses— the Goddess of Wisdom, of Plenty, of Mercy and 
so on. 

The Brahmins were convinced of the unity and infinity 
of God; but they encouraged idolatry among the common 
people, whom they exploited. 

We have read the description of the temple of Kadri by 
Della Valle. Most of the temples in the South did not differ 
greatly from it, though, of course, the temples of Tanjore, 
of Madura, of Trichinopoly were, and are even now’, marvels 
of architecture and oriental grandeur. Many of the temples 
were built out of the cities in places secluded and solitary. 
The people made great gifts to the temples, many of which 
were extremely rich. Thus the temple of Trevilar had 300 
vessels of massive gold, where every day the idol was bathed. 
Near Cannanorr there was a temple covered with golden 
lamina?, one cubit long and one palm broad. 

Often young girls were dedicated to the Gods, and lived 
in the temples as prostitutes. The earnings of their trade 
went to enrich the temples. 

The sacrifices varied according to circumstances. Goats, 
cocks, and at times even human beings, were sacrificed to the 
Gods. Not infrequently fanatics drove hooks through their 
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arms and bock, and were lifled up and swung bcforo the 
statue of the idoL Great and most Impressive processions 
were usually conducted by night, at the sound of drums and 
under the quivering light of innumerable torches. 

Impossible to describe the superstitions In which the 
people were immersed. There were mantromj to secure love, 
wealth, longevity: niantrams to obtain fecundity: inanirams 
to achieve revenge. 

The people are very charitable. They never send away 
the poor— who are innumerable -empty handed. They have 
hospitals not only for men and women, but also for bulls and 
cows. Their veneration for the cow is proverbial. If a cow 
is brought near a woman in labour, the birth will be most 
happy. A dying man will secure his salvation if he can hold 
a cow’s tail in his hand till he expires. The Zamorin of Calicut, 
the first thing he does in the morning, is to go and feed the 
cows. In some cities tho joining together of bull and cow is 
solemnized with the greatest pomp Cow-dung has purifica- 
tory power. The floors of houses and temples are smeared 
with it. With its ashes men smear their arms, forehead and 
chest. The Hindus believe in transmigration, which would 
solve the problem of evil and secure a well-appointed system 
of punishments and rewards. 

But enough of this inexhaustible subject. 

19. Or the Culture or the South Indians in the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth Centuries 

No architecture, painting or sculpture were used for 
private buildings, which were of the mo3t humble descrip- 
tion. More art was exhibited in the temples, though no 
temple on the West Coast can compare with the temples 
of Madura. Srirangam, Tanjore. Though naturally shrewd 
and clever, the common people were very ignorant. Some 
learning however could always be found at the Courts 
of the Rajahs and in the temples. Thus we read in a letter 
which Fr. Fcnicio wrote from Calicut: "I visited a big pagoda 
where many Brahmins reside, and while conversing, I enquired 
whether there was any who knew about the sciences of the 
heavens, the stars, the planets, the eclipses, of natural philo- 
sophy, of the beginnings of things. They were annoyed at 
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these question*, but in oi-der not to lose their reputation they 
told me that they knew all those sciences but that I could 
tame at another time since they were then occupied with their 
ceremonies in the temple. One of them older than the rc-3t. 
told me to go to the residence of the Prince where there was 
a very learned Brahmin, and that lie would account for all 
those things: accordingly in the evening I went in quest of 
this Brahmin. Lagna by name, who had already been warned 
that I was Intending to speak to him: hence he came out of 
the house to receive me most courteously, and with him the 
princes and the princesses. Our Erary (who is a nephew of 
the Zamorin, already a Christian, but in secret) was with me. 
beginning the conversation with the Brahmin and telling him 
how I wished to treat with him about his sciences, for he 
enjoyed the credit of a learned man. Refusing the discussion 
in the presence of such grave people, he excused himself for 
that time, saying he would go to our house to see me. for ho 
was then engaged in the instruction of the princes. Later on 
he came to our house, as he had promised. I showed him 
a sphere: he was very pleased with it and showed signs of 
understanding it. and gave me at once the names of the circles 
of the Zodiac, etc., m the Samoscrada language, which is their 
Latin. It is a thing to wonder at that, throughout this Malabar, 
the pagans have the same twelve celestial signs, and count 
by them the 12 months of the year, even in the ordinary 
language (vernacular), so that they call August, chinguamada 
(?), that is to say. month of the lion; September, eanimada, 
month of the virgin; and so the rest of the months. 

They also count the days of the week by these seven 
planets, as the Latins: they call Sunday, the dies soils, Monday, 
dies luna>, etc., but this in their Samoscrada. They say be- 
sides that these planets are not in the same order in the 
heavens as we count them in the days of the week. These 
Brahmins do not know of more than seven heavens; they also 
have matter, form, substance, accidents, and that non datur 
vacuum, etc. 

And again. ‘In the Mathematical Sciences, not only the 
Malabarians, but all the Indian Philosophers, arc greatly mis- 
taken. They do not believe that the sun goes round the Antipo- 
des. but at sunset, Eoing round behind the Northern mountains, 
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which ate so high as to teach the sky, it finally comes back at 
sunrise. They do not lack the knowledge of the celestial signs, 
and many things they call by the same names a9 we do. The 
Malabarians have their book of Genesis, which they call 
Paramoncio Dtnti.' We find in this book that the earth rests 
on the air, the water on silver, the fire on gold and gold on 
a precious stone: the sky rests on another most precious stor.e. 
The earth is. so to say, included within seven seas, which are 
divided by mountains. The first is salty, the second sweet, 
the third of sugar, the fourth of wine, the fifth of roses, the 
sixth milky, the seventh as sweet as sugarcanes. Against 
these imaginings of people that are sitting in the shadow 
of death. I spoke and showed them the celestial sphere, and 
in the presence of the King. 1 explained the movements of 
the sun and the moon and the planets, which are so constant 
in their inconstancy, and the succession of day and night, 
which varies according to the altitude of the pole, and other 
things which we are taught by means of the spheres I brought 
them a globe covered with smooth paper, on which were 
shown Calicut in India, Mecca, Portugal and other lands. As 
I was explaining things, the Brahmins and many other people 
were present. They gave up before all this, granting that 
nobody was more learned than the Father.'’ 

Some learning then was to be found at the Courts of 
Rajahs, but surely not of a very high order. The supply 
corresponds to the demand, and in a commercial centre like 
Calicut the demand for Brahmin subtleties must not have 
been great. Similarly, the impression gained by Della Valle 
of the learning of the chief Yogi of the Kadri Temple was not 
of a high order. 

Trichur, however, was renowned as a centre of knowledge, 
and later on we shall find ‘‘Arnos Padiu" studying Sanskrit 
there He profited so much as to be able to write a Sanskrit 
Grammar — the first ever written by a European. 

Though Madura is not on the West Coast of India, yet 
the Malabar Province of the Society worked long and success- 
fully there. In several places we shall speak of that 



• The work alluded to Is the Prapanchaarltli supposed to 
belong to the Rlshl Agastya, i.e.. Creation of the World. 
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wonderful Missionary, Fr. Robert de Nobili, who started a 
novel method ol evangelisation in Madura. Wc shall give here 
some passages from one of his letters where he shows that 
learning in Madura was of a high order, and the city, as a 
centre of culture, could compare favourably with many a 
University Town in Europe. 

In n lettrr to Fr. Provincial (22r.d November 1610), 
Fr. de Nobili writes that the number of students In the city 
was about 10 , 000 . 

They were taught Philosophy. Theology and other Scien- 
ces. They had no idea of experimental science, and the whole 
atmosphere was metaphysical and abstract. 

Fr. dc Nobili gives the Syllabus for Logic: "The First 
Part is on Evidence, and deals with fniwafion or adoration, 
t.e., whether there be a Cod, Who should be Invoked at the 
beginning of an action. Then Certitude: (a) perfect certi- 
tude; (b) certitude by generation or novel production; (c) 
the formality or essence of certitude, 

Various kinds of objects. On local Union or by contig- 
uity. On various types of union; formal, accidental, etc. On 
subject and predicate On the object of sight. On the colour 
and splendour of gold. On the indivisibility of the will. On 
reflexion, by which one knows and understands himself, etc. 
The Second Part is Science, and treats of the signs of fallacy, 
of its cause, and of its confutation. The subject, the discourse, 
or discursive act. Every kind of fallacy. Of the union of 
(subject and object) and the essence of (knowledge). Priva- 
tion. The elTect studied in its cause. Every kind of union 
or conjunction. On the last certitude or consequence. On 
causes. On evident proof. On certitude from similarity. On 
error, doubt and variation of hypothesis. On false conclusions 
from true premises. On God Ruthren. On the multiplicity 
of causes. On natural force and strength. On superadded 
force. 

The Third Part is Authority and deals with hearing 
(testimony), the correspondence of words (to thought), com- 
mon consent, union of aflection, desire, the corruption of 
sound, the destruction of the world (or does it mean the 
universal deception of mankind? ), the merit of law; 
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whether we can affirm what does not exist: novelty; annihi- 
lation; unposture; sign, etc., etc. 

The Impression we gather from all this is one of wonder 
at the subtlety and depth of the Pundits. Fr. dc Nobili. who 
had not only written down the Syllabus but studied it. made 
the following comment: "Wc think these men Ignorant! 

I assure you they are far from being so. 

Just now I am reading one of their books, which is truly 
a philosophical treatise, almost in the same terms as those 
I studied in Rome, though at bottom their philosophy is very 
different from ours”. 

The Brahmins, of course, had the lion’s share in the 
scientific world of those days. Yet other castes were not 
entirely excluded. 

Fr. Vico — the companion of Fr. de Nobili — mentions one 
convert from Salem, a Paria, who “was well instructed and 
a renowned master of the sublime tongue". In a letter to 
Fr. Vitelleschi. he speaks even of a woman, who was a Sans- 
krit Scholar. "The lady”, he saya, “astonished me by the 
extent of her knowledge and the solidity of her judgment. 
She spoke from the best authors and poets, and I had to adopt 
a more elegant style to reach her standard.” 

20. Or the Voyage to India in the Sixteenth Century 

The manner of travelling now is so comfortable and quick 
that It is difficult for us to realise the hardships of the ancient 
Missionaries in their travels. We shall give a few passages 
from o letter of Fr. Thomas Stephens, S.J.,— the first English- 
man in India— which he wrote to his father from Goa in 1579 
and where he describes his voyage to the East. The readers 
will gather more from it than from any description we might 
attempt. Writes Fr. Stephens: 

“On the 4th of April, five ships departed for Goa, where- 
in. besides the shipmen and soldiers, there were a great num- 
ber of children, which in the KM bear oul better than men. 
and no marvel, when that many women also pass very well. 
The setting forth from the port, I need not tell how solemn 
it is, with trumpets and shooting of ordnance you may easily 
imagine it, considering that they go in the manner of war. 
The tenth of the foresaid month we came to the sight of 
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Porlo Sancto, near unto Madeira, where an English ship set 
upon ours (which was then also alone) with a few shots, 
which did no harm, but after that our ship had laid out her 

greatest ordnance they straightly departed as they came 

The greatest part of the (Guinea) coast Is not clear, but thick 
and cloudy, full of thunder and lightning and rain, so un- 
wholesome that if the water stands a little while all is full 
of worms, and falling on the meat which is hanging up, it 
maketh it straight full of worms. Along that coast we often- 
times saw a thing swimming upon the water like a cock’s 
comb (which they call a ship of Guinea), but the colour 
much fairer, which comb standeth upon a thing almost like 
the swimmer of a fish in colour and bigness, and beareth 
underneath In the water strings, which save it from turning 
over. The thing is so poisonous that a man cannot touch 

It without great peril You know that It Is hard to 

sail from East to West, or contrary, because there is not a 
fixed point in all the sky whereby they may direct all 
their course, wherefore I shall tell you what help God 
provided for these men. There is not a fowl that appear - 
eth. or sign in the air, or in the sea, which they have 
not written which have made the voyages heretofore. 
Wherefore, partly by their own experience and pondering 
with all what space the ship is able to make with such 
wind and such direction and partly by the experience of 
others whose books and navigations they have, they 
guess whereabouts they be touching degree of longitude, 
for of latitude they be always sure, but the greatest and best 
Industry of all is to mark the variation of the needle or 
compass, which in the meridian of the island of St. Michael, 
which is one of the Azores in the latitude of Lisbon, is just 
North, and then swerveth towards the East so much, that be- 
twixt the meridian aforesaid and the point of Africa it carrieth 
three or four quarters of thirty-two. And again, in the point 
of Africa, a little beyond the point that Ls called Cape Las 
Agullas. it returneth again unto the North, and that place 
passed, swerveth again towards the West, as it did here pro- 
portionally. As touching our first signs, the nearer we came 
to the people of Africa, Ihe more strange kinds or fowls 
appeared .... some of them so great that their wings being 
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opened from one point to another contained seven spans. .... 
And to speak somewhat of fishes, in small places of calm, 
especially in the burning zone near the line, there waited 
on our ship fishes as long as a man, which they call Tube- 

rones These have waiting on them six or seven small 

fishes (which never depart), with guards blue and green 
round about tlieir bodies, like comely serving men; and they 
go two or three before him and some on every side. More- 
over, they have other fishes which cleave always unto their 
body, and seem to take such superfluities as grow about them, 
and they are said to enter into their bodies also, to purge 
them if they need. There is another kind of fish, as big 
almost a 3 a herring, which hath wings and flicth, and they 

are together in great number With these and like sights, 

but always making our supplication to God for good weather 
and salvation of the ship, we came at length unto the point 
so famous and feared of all men. but we found there no tem- 
pest. only great waves, where our pilot was a little overseen; 
for whereas commonly all others never come within sight of 
land, but seeing signs ordinary and finding bottom, go their 
way sure and safe; he thinking himself to have wind at will, 
shot so nigh the land that the wind turning into the south 
and the waves being exceeding great, tossed so near the land 
that the ship stood in less than fourteen fathoms of water, 
no more than six miles from the Cape, which is called Las 
Agullas, and there we stood as utterly cast away; for under 
us were rocks of mainstone so sharp and cutting that no 
anchor could hold the ship, the shore so evil that nothing 
could lake land, and the land itself so full of tigers and people 
that are savage and killers of all strangers, that we had no 
hope of life or comfort, but only in God and a good cons- 
cience Finally, it pleased God’s mercy suddenly to fill 

our sails with wind from land, and so we escaped, thanks 
be to God. . . Now by reason of the long navigation, and 
want of food and water, the sailors fall into sundry diseases, 
their gums grow great and swell, and they are fair to cut 
them away, their legs swell, and all the body becometh sore 
and so benumbed that they cannot stir hand or foot and so 
they die for weakness. Others fall into fluxes and agues, and 
die thereby. And this way it was our chance to make; yet, 
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though wc had more than one hundred and fifty sick, there 
died not past twenty-seven, which loss they esteemed not 

much in respect of other times The first signs of land 

were certain fowls, which they knew to be of India; the 
second, boughs of palms and sedges; the third, snakes swim- 
ming on the water, and a substance which they call by the 
name of a coin of money, as broad and its round as a groat, 
wonderfully painted and stamped by nature- like unto some 

coin and so to Goa we came the 24th of October, there 

being received with passing great charity. The people be 
tawny, hut not disfigured in their lips and noses, as the Moors 
and Kaffirs of Ethiopia. They that be not of reputation, or 
at least the most part go naked, saving an apron of a span 
long and as much in breadth before them, and a lace, two 
fingers broad, before them, girded about with a string, and 
no more. And thus they think themselves as well as we. 
with all our trimmings. Of the fruits and trees that be here. 
I cannot now speak, for I should make another letter as 
long as this. For hitherto I have not seen tree here whose 
like I have seen in Europe, the vine excepted, which, neverthe- 
less. here is to no purpose, so that all the wines are brought 
out of Portugal. The drink of this country is good water, 
or wine of the palm tree, or a fruit called cocoas. And this 
shall suffice for this time." 

21. Ok Travelling in Malabar and or the Malabar Pirates 

In the Second Volume, we shall speak at length of 
the work of the Carmelites in Malabar. Here we shall only 
quote some passages from the “Viaggio" of FT. Vincenzo (1656- 
57) where he describes the method of travelling in those 
days and the dangers which the Missionaries had to encounter 
chiefly from the Malabar Pirates. We shall see elsewhere 
how many were put to death by these enemies of the Christ- 
ian name, thus gaining a Martyr's Crown. The following 
will complete our description of the environment wherein 
the lot of the Missionaries in Malabar was cast. 

Fr. Vincenzo tells us that after Cannanore, he and his 
companions had to travel through the dominions of Ihe 
Nayars and the Zamorin. Fr. Vincenzo remarks that the 
Giunccdas made travelling quite safe, and he explains that 
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these Giuncau'iii were Gentiles, who. for a little money risked 
their lives and the lives of their relations for the safety of 
travellers, whom they accompanied most faithfully from one 
place to another. If anyone dares offend the travellers, the 
Giuncadas will fight for them even unto death. Should they 
be injured, all their relations will avenge the injury even to 
the loss of their own lives. The Captain of the Fort of Canna- 
nore having chosen six Giuncadas of different castes, having 
provided the Carmelites with an excellent interpreter, and 
with men to carry the luggage arranged everything for a safe 
journey. 

The Guardian of the Franciscans, having sung the Mass 
of the Holy Ghost with good music, and having offered them 
some sweets, the Carmelites left. In Ciarla they saw a great 
temple, provided with fine tanks, for the ablutions, one for 
Brahmins, and the other for the rest. Next day (30th of 
January), they passed Tarapatano (Dharmapatam). big. 
beautiful, rich in commerce. 

On the 31st, they came near the land of the thieves 
or pirates, where they had some trouble in escaping. In the 
evening, having reached Bergari (Badagara), they stopped. 
The sea thieves came and proposed many difficulties against 
the Faith, and chiefly against the Blessed Trinity. Fr. Matthew, 
who was well acquainted with the Koran, asked them to bring 
their Casi. When he had come, the Father by means of their 
own Scriptures established the truth of the great mystery, so 
that they could not say a word. Here also the Captain's sons 
tried to rob them, but the Giuncada3 protected the eood 
Fathers. 

In the Prima Spedizione of Fra Giuseppe Sebastlanl. 
who later on became Bishop of Verapoly, we read that at 
Badagara. a poor Christian slave with very heavy chains to 
his feet came to the Fathers, asking for mercy: who, having 
thrown himself to their feet, exposed with tears the sufferings 
of his captivity and of that of a Portuguese with wife, children 
and servants, who had been taken by the Pirates. The 
Fathers desired to help them, but could not. for strict watch 
was kept on them (p. 80). As Fr. Vincenzo remarks, they 
■ueceeded. however to send them some alms in the stables 
where they were being kept. 
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Fearing the tricks of the Moors, the Fathers left the place 
by night, and, going further inland, they proceeded through 
fields and forests Next day they reached Kunhale's river, the 
third and most infamous place of pirates and thieves 

fn front of it there is a small Island called Kunhale's stone, 
where usually the Moors, within a Mosque, offer a Christian 
in sacrifice to the devil — unless, of course, they have already 
slain him on the paro. In the sea. They heard that two 
Religious and three Portuguese were held captives there. The 
Carmelites, who had come to India without leave from the 
Portuguese, were afraid of entering Calicut, lest they should 
be stopped by the Factor. But finally they had to yield to 
the importunities of the same Factor, who having heard of 
their coming and contrary to all expectation insisted much on 
helping them. 

Indeed he showed himself a true friend He prepared for 
them a good supper, and, being the eve of the Purification, 
he and his whole family, made their Confession. 

Next morning, accompanied by an interpreter and an 
escort given to them by the good Factor, they left Calicut. 

In Calicut they heard that there were about 300 Chris- 
tians, under the care of a Jesuit Similarly in Tanur they 
found many Christians, with a commodious Church, served 
by a Paulista. Near the Church they were shown a fertile 
plain which, however, was called Cathlnge, which means 
jungle. Tradition narrated that when St. Thomas reached this 
spot he dug a small ditch and blessed It. 

So much water sprang up as to irrigate the whole Cathingc, 
which from that time became very fertile. From Tanur they 
passed on to Panani. a village of the Samorino and from 
Panani they went South. 

The above gives a graphic idea of the dangers which 
attended travelling along the Western Coast in the sixteenth 
century. In the course of this history we shall frequently 
mention assaults and shipwrecks caused by the Malabar 
Pirates. 

Fr. Vincenzo, describing the return Journey from the 
South back to Europe, tells us that in Calicut the Rector of the 
Church was waiting for them He led them to the Church, 
which was adorned with plantain and palm leaves, and with 
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many burning candies. They prayed a little there, and having 
related to him some of the events of the South they told him 
they could not stop with him, but went to the house of the 
good Portuguese Factor, who received them with extraordinary 
demonstrations of love. The poor man, for having helped them 
the year before, had been deprived of office by the Portuguese, 
but he got it back through the insistence of the Samorino. and 
of the Inquisition. 

Fr. Vincent remarks that on thetr return journey they had 
occasion to see the whole of Calicut, which was far from being 
the magnificent city described by Remusio. This writer says 
that the temples are splendid and so are the public offices and 
the palaces of the Samorino— all made of stone, and not like 
the mud huts of the rest of India. Well, Fr. Vincent remarks 
that he saw only a vast multitude of huts hidden among the 
palm trees, some made of leaves, others of mud, very few 
with walls up to a height of three cubits, and then all of wood. 
In the same manner, only bigger, for its perimeter is more 
than a mile. Is built the palace of the Samorino. Only the 
Portuguese Factory and the Church of the Christians are all 
made of stone walls .... Of tho Samorin (Comodri) he 
says that he alone in Malabar had the right to mint money in 
former times, but now tho Rajas of Cochin, Cannanorc and 

Coulano, have usurped the same privilege They say that 

he has great treasures of gold and precious stones, nor Is It 
incredible, for he spends little, and has many subjects, and 
a great commerce of spices. When he goes out he is covered 
with gems round the neck, on the ears, the hands, the arms, 
the loins, the legs, and the feet. 

The Carmelites left Calicut on the 12th of January 1657. 
and had to walk along the seashore. The heat was great, 
the sand was burning and the glare such that their faces were 
swollen. Towards noon of the 14th they passed near Kunhale. 
While they wore taking a little rest, the Moors came to Invite 
them to see the slaves, among whom there were some Domini- 
cans, who had been betrayed by the crew and taken prisoners 
®t sea. Knowing that their visit would not have been of any 
helo, but rather that the Moors would have tormented them 
even more had they visited them without paying their ransom, 
Oiey did not see them. 
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In the filth chapter of the III Book, Fr. Vincenzo speaks 
more at length of the Pirates in India, and alter having de- 
scribed their frightful appearance, and their method of attack, 
speaks of their Christian prisoners. 

Having loaded them with irons, they made them work In 
the fields, under the burning sun. and often beat them. When 
work was over they shut them up in slinking stables, where 
their bed was the naked earth, their drink, brackish water, 
and their food a scanty measure of rotten rice, with but 
a little salt, Several times in the week they were brought 
before their masters, who forced them to write to their 
acquaintances, in order to get the ransom money. 

At the beginning any offer is insufficient, and should the 
poor wretches refuse to promise to pay exorbitant sums, their 
torments are increased. If they promise, and then cannot pay, 
they have to suffer till they die. Frequently they suspend 
them with the feet up and the head down, and they light some 
damp straw, so that the smoke nearly kills them. At other 
times they stretch them on the ground, and put srolopcndras 
on the bare stomach, so that the navel being bitten by the 
reptile, it festers and for two or three days they suffer ex- 
cruciating torments Now that the power of the Portu- 

guese is declining, the seas are swarming with these terrible 
pirates. When they board a ship, the first man whom they 
take must turn Mahomcdan. else they kill him straightaway or 
take him to Kunhale's stone where they offer him to the devil 
(pp. 228-30). 

The stone at present is called in the vernacular Vcllii/an 
Kallu, or White Rock. It lies off Kottakkal (3 miles South 
of Radngara), about 8 miles to sea. Since the Kottakkal 
Kunhale Marakkars— famous pirates, whose exploits are the 
theme of many ballads— used to take their Portuguese victims 
to the White Rock, and slaughter them, the rock goes also by 
the name of "Rock of Sacrifice". It has been reddened with 
the blood of many martyrs. 

Would it not be possible to build a little chapel there — 
or at least on the shore in front of it— and every year take 
the Christians on a pilgrimage to the sacred spot? Our people 
would derive inspiration and fervour: they would be strength- 
ened in the faith; they would feel proud to be the descendants 
of the martyrs. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

1 Jacobus Corner Viudier was Chaplain at Cochin from 1717 
to 1723 He wrote his Letters or Memoirs to his friends in Holland, 
bearing on the manners and customs of the people of Malabar, 
their Laws, Kites and Ceremonies, the description of their kingdoms, 
as well es their origin and their modes of Government, and other 
similar subjects 

Mr. K. P. Padmanabha Mcnon (1857 1919) edited the Letters 
of Visscher and illustrated them with abundant notes. 

2 The Kins* of Malabar pretend to be the offspring of the 
vassals of the last Ciikhuman Prrumal who turned Mohammedan 
and went to Mecca In 825 A D. according to tradition. Another 
tradition (recorded e.fl. In .Mackenzie Collection General, Vol. I, 
p. 9 sq.) tells us that the lost Cbera King was taken alive to 
Kailasa by Sundaramurtl. When this happened the King directed 
his minister to mien during his absence: "And therefore it is that 
from that time to the present, the descendants of Raw Rajah or 
Mauyaiam sit not In their palanquins in the usual way, but are 
carried with their legs hanging down, for they look for the return 
of their king and by this attitude they denote attention to the 
affairs of his state'. To sit with one lee flung across the other 
Is a prerogative of an Indian sovereign. <C/. The Lioro da Sella, 
p. 75, Note 2.) 

On ihe tradition that Cheruman Perumal turned Mahommedan 
cf. Innes. Malabar Gazetteer (1915), pp. 40-3 

On the tradition that Cheruman Perumal was converted to 
Christianity we take the following from Ditco do Couro's Da Asia, 
Tom. IV, p. 11; Dec. VII. Liv. X. p. 523 "Xarao Perimal was the 
most famous of all the Perutnala. and the beat among them, and 
so well affected to the Christians of St. Thomas who were living 
In Cranganorc. that he was not doing anything without them, 
because at that time there were men very holy and of good life, 
as coming from the first plants of the holy Apostle. And he loved 
them ao, that through them he was converted to our holy faith, 
in which he lived for some years. Having become Old. the 
Christiana persuaded him to go to the house of the Apostle at 
Meliapor, with the Intention of dying there and of being buried 
there. And thinking of embarking for Meliapor, he informed of 
It all those kings (de que fez chamamcnto?). and said good-bye 
to them (e Ihe dmintou a mesapem) which they would keep till 
his return, affirming that It would be soon. And with the consent 
of all he left in the City of Calicut a page, callod Manuchcm 
Herari, native of a village called Balurt, three leagues from Calicut, 
who was ao brave, that when this Emperor sent him to conquer 
the City of Madalagao, ihe wall havine been built on the three 
sides where Manuchcm was not, when they tried to build il where 
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he was he Mid m Malayalam: Manuehem adclu cu rabea. which 
means "No wall la needed where there is Manuehem; he is enough". 

In line, this Emperor having left for Mcliapir. he died there 
and this agrees with the Chaldalc Scriptures of the Christians of 
the Serra of Malabar, and the oics of Cranganore. On this account 
I doubt not thet hla bcdy was one of those three which were 
found in the Holy Chapel of the Blessed Ap. San Thome, when 
Manoel de Faria, by command of the King D. John, discovered i«- 
... For since this Emperor went on pilgrimage to his house, and 
died there, it is probable that the Christians buried him there, 
because he was the Emperor of nil Malabar. This happened In 
the year 347. or. according to the olas of Cochin, 588. More than 
thirty years after tho Moors of Arabia coming on the Malabar 
Coast to get Oriental merchandise, and hearing of the disappearance 
of the Pcrimal, and how he had got on a ship and had gone on 
pilgrimage, they made them believe that he had eone there, and 
died there, and so they wrote in their books, and so foreigners have 
found in their Scriptures and for this they have affirmed that the 
Pcrimal had become a Moor. These Malabar* do not take the 
time into account, for, when the Perlmal disappeared. Mahomed 
was not yet horn, for he was born in the year 593. according to 
tho most common opinion. And he fled from the City of Zidem 
to Medina Denelbt In the year 633. In which he began to preach 
his sect, and from this time do the Arabs count their era. which 
they call Hegerat, which means flight, and he died in the year 656. 
when he was B3 years old. From this it is clear that the Pcrimal 
died before Mahomed was born, and so he could nol go to Mecca, 
as the Arabs have spread among the Malabara.” 

* Calicut was founded after the foundation of Quilon, In order 
to attract people for commerce. Some mistake It for Collam which 
all admit to have been founded by Cheruman Perumal in 825, ( CJ. 
Paulinas, India Orientalls Xana, p. II, seq.) 

Calicut, one of the great ports of tho District of Malabar and 
in which merchants from all parts are found. The King of this 
place is an infidel who shaves hts chin just as the Haidari Fakirs 
of Room do. The greatest part of the Mabommedan merchants of 
this place arc so wealthy that one of them can purchase the whole 
freightage of such vessels as put In here. 8nd fit out others like 
them (Ibn-Bntutc, 1^24). Other accounts of the Chinese Mahom- 
modan Ma-Huan (c/. Kerala. I. p. 229) and other navigators 
(/bid., p. 232. sq.), 

A stone In Calicut with a Chinese inscription by the Com- 
mander of the Chinese fleet which left China in 1408. Where? 

(Cf. chiefly Ludovico di Varthema, in 1503-08.) 

At the Close Of the fifteenth century a Genoese merchant. 
Hleronimo di Santo Stefano paid a visit to Calicut about which he 
said: “In this town there are several thousands of houses inhabited 
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by Christiana, and the district Is called Upper India (North Mala- 
bar? >". 

For further information cf. Ludov Rom. Patrizi— V ibbrI iib 4. 
Hutoria Vita Ven. Giua. Di S. Maria— Rome 1719. lib 2. CRdamosto- 
Navigaz. cap. 75. Vincenzo S Catarina — Viaegio alle Indie — lib. 2 c- 
9 Francisco Barreto- Relat. Miss. Malab. — Rome 1645. 

• lr. the Bcok of Duarte Barbosa, completed about the year 
1518 (Vol. 11. p. 81) we read: “In the City of Cannariore the 
King Our Lord possesses a fortress and a trading factory in perfect 
peace, love and safety, and around the fort is a town of Christians 
of this country, married men with their wives and children, who 
were converted to our Holy Faith after if was built, and continue 
daily to be converted”, 

Baldacus (16721 writes about Cannanore: "Cannanore is 

a populous city inhabited chiefly by rich Mahometan merchants, 
who live without, yet under the cannon of the fortification” 
<p- 622). 
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CHRISTIANITY IN MALABAR AND IN 
SOUTH KANARA BEFORE THE ADVENT 
OF THE PORTUGUESE 

THE SYRIAN CHRISTIANS 
( 52 - 1498 ) 

I. Thk Pantaenus Tradition as to Thkiii Origin 

Since a great part of the work of the Jesuits in Malabar 
was carried cm among the Syrian, or Thomas Christians, we 
must needs make them known to our readers. Though they 
formed a most flourishing community in Malabar, yet they 
never developed the missionary spirit, and never spread to 
an appreciable extent north of the river Ponam. Hieronimo 
da Santo Stefano. a Genoese merchant of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, says that "In the town of Calicut there were several 
thousand houses Inhabited by Christians"; but they left no 
trace of themselves there. The Syrian Christians were planted 
in Malabar from the earliest times, and ever remained there. 

Obviously this is not a book written to decide whether 
the Syrian Christians owe their origin to the Apostle 
St. Thomas. The tradition, which is certainly most ancient, 
is mentioned only to make subsequent events more clear and 
intelligible. 

It is regrettable that our knowledge of the Thomas 
Christians in pre-Portuguese times is very scanty, and mostly 
derived from non-Indian sources. The Malabar Christians, 
though nearly submerged in a sea of idolatry, faithfully 
adhered to St. Thomas, but left no written records of their 
religious history. No philosophical or theological schools of 
thought among them, and no religious art of any importance. 
They were too few. and too far removed from the centre of 
Catholic thought. All the more honour to them, that they 
continued loyal to Christ, though they were so heavily handi- 
capped. 
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The Christians of St. Thomas are at present divided as 
follows: — 

THE CATHOLICS, who. being all under the obedience of 
the Pope, part follow the Latin, and part the Syrian rite. 
The Syrians are further subdivided into Nordists and Sudists. 

THE JACOBITE SYRIANS, who are partly under the 
Jacobite Patriarch of Antioch and partly independent The 
latter are called Reformed Syrians or Protestants. 

There are two traditions regarding the origin of Christian- 
ity in Malabar. The first— which is. however, the less im- 
portant and widespread of the two— is based on the authority 
of EUSEBIUS . CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA and St JEROME, 
who speak of PANT/ENUS of Alexandria’s Mission to India, 
towards the end of the second century. There "He found 
his own arrival anticipated by some, who were acquainted 
with the Gospel of Matthew to whom BARTHOLOMEW, one 
of the Apostles, had preached and had left the Gospel or 
Matthew m the Hebrew, which was also preserved until this 
time" (Eusebius). 

In ancient times the word INDIA had not the precise 
meaning it has now. Consequently. Pantamus’ Mission to 
INDIA need not have been to our own Indla.(l) 

2. The Apostie Thomas Tpawtion 

The second tradition, which assigns the first preaching 
of the Gospel in Malabar to the Apostle SI. Thomas is most 
ancient and strong. 

It holds that St. Thomas the Apostle came to Cranganore 
in the year 52 built Churches at Neranam. Qullon, Chayil. 
Chockmangalam. Mallaneere, Kottnkowc and Palur. He then 
suffered martyrdom at St. Thomas’ Mount near Madras. We 
shall not give a full discussion of this matter; but the follow- 
ing paragraphs will show that the tradition of the Malabar 
Christians is so ancient and continuous as to deserve a rea- 
sonable share of probability. ( 2 ) 

In fact, at the beginning of the Christian Era commer- 
cial relation between Malabar and (he West were frcquent.(3) 

Hence. It was not so difTirult for a Missionary to Join one 
of the numerous caravans, and bring lo India the pearl of 
inestimable price. 
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Further, in 1848, and the following years, in Afghanistan 
and in the Punjab were discovered many ancient coins bear- 
ing the name of Gondopharcs. It seems probable that Gondo- 
phares reigned between the years 21-61 of the Christian Era. 
On the other hand. "THE ACTS OF SAINT THOMAS" men- 
tion a visit of the Apostle to a King of the same name. Does 
not tins make it possible that St. Thomas preached at least 
in the north of India? (4) 

In the Doctrine of the Apostles, a work of the second 
century, St Thomas is called "the guide and Governor of the 
Church, which he found and ruled in India”. Similarly the 
Roman and other Martyrologics mention the preaching of the 
Apostle to the Indies. 

Two feasts of St. Thomas were celebrated both in the 
East and in the West: The "Dies Natalis" on the 21st of 
December: and the " Dies Translationis" on the 3rd of July, 
commemorating the translation of the body from Mylapore 
to Edessa. 

The translation of the relics from India to Edcssa in Syria 
Is sung in various hymns by St. Ephrem. who lived in Edcssa 
from A.D. 3G3 to 373. (5> 

3. Fuimir.it Indications of the Antiquity of CHRISTIANITY 

in India 

(From fhe Fourth fo the Tenth Century) 

Bishop John (325).— At the Council of Nicaea (325 A.D.) 
a certain John, Bishop of Persia and “Greof India”, signed the 
decrees. 

This, of course, says nothing about the preaching of the 
Apostle in India, but is an indication of the antiquity of 
Christianity in this land, if "Great India" is equivalent to our 
India. 

Thomas of Cana (345).— In the year 345, a merchant 
named Thomas, the Cananean. brought to Cranganore 400 
Christians from Baghdad, Nineveh, and Jerusalem. lie desired 
them to live with the Christians of Malabar, whom he had 
known during his commercial tours. The Ruler of Cranga- 
nore. Cheruman Perumal, conferred privileges upon Thomas 
and his people. Among these people there were a Bishop 
Joseph from Edcssa and several Priests and Deacons. (6) 
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Cosmas Indicopleustes (535). — The sixth century 
Alexandrian traveller Cosmas Indicopleustes visited India. 
In the Topographic Christiana he writes: — "We have found 
the Church not destroyed but very widely diffused and the 
whole world filled with the doctrine of Christ, which is being 
day by day propagated and the Gospel preached over the whole 
world. This, as 1 have seen with my own eyes in many places 
and have heard narrated by others, I, as a witness of the 
truth, relate. In the island of Taprobane (Ceylon), in the 
interior of India where the Indian Ocean is, there exists a 
Christian Church where Clergy and faithful are to be found. 
So also in the Male (Malabar) as it is called, where the 
pepper grows. But ot Knlliana (Quilon? Kallianapur, north 

of Mangalore? Kalyan near Bombay?) so named 

there is a Bishop, generally ordained in Persia. Likewise In 
the Island of Diascoris (Sokotra), situated in the same Indian 
Sea. where the inhabitants speak Greek and are settlers 
deported there by the Ptolemies, successors of Alexander the 
Macedonian, you find priests ordained in Persia sent there; 
there are also a number of Christians." (7) 

Bishops. — The Indian Christians usually obtained their 
Bishops from Persia and Mesopotamia. It is, however, impos- 
sible to give a complete list of these Bishops (8) 

From 325 A.D. to 1503 we have been able to count only 
ten. some loosely connected with India, some who did actually 
li%’e in Malabar. This, obviously, does not mean that these 
Bishops were only ten In 1200 years. There were, however, 
long breaks in the Episcopal Succession, as appears for in- 
stance, from the letter of the Patriarch Isho-Yahb III (650— 
660). (8a) 

But the succession seems to have been restored before the 
year 779. (86 and 8c) 

Churches and Crosses — It is a pity that, owing to the 
climate (heavy rains during the monsoon and intense heat 
during the rest of the year) and to the nature of the building 
materials used in Malabar, the Thomas tradition is not sup- 
ported by structural monuments of any Importance. Gouvea 
(Jornada, fol. 60. v. col 1) thus speaks of the ancient Churches 
of the Thomas Christians: 

“And all the ancient Churches were made in the manner 
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of Pagodas of the Gentios. but full, all of them, of Crosses 
after the manner of the Cross of the Miracle of Saint Thomas, 
which they call Saint Thomas' Cross; whence is seen how 
much more ancient is the veneration of this Cross, and affec- 
tion for it, and manner thereof, than the time when the 
Portuguese found it; for the ancient Churches of these Christ- 
ians. built many years before the arrival of Portuguese in 
India, were all of them adomod with these, both in painting 
and in sculpture.” Of pre-Portuguese Churches none remains 
now. nor do we know anything of the antiquity of the Churches 
to which Gouvea Is referring to. 

So far. four Crosses, each sculptured under a Pahlavi in- 
scribed arch on the same slab of granite, have been discovered 
in Malabar, all of them being in Travancore itself. They are 
in the following localities: — 

(a) In the Southist Jacobite Church at Kottayam. called 
Valiapalli.' — 2 Crosses. 

(b) In the Northist Roman Catholic Church at Mattu- 
chira. — 1 Cross. 

(c) In the Northist Jacobite Church at Kadamattam.— 
1 Cross. 

Besides these four Pahlavi inscribed arched Crosses, there 
are the following In Travancore. which are undoubtedly imita- 
tions of some Pahlavi inscribed arched Cross or Crosses: — 

(a) At the Valiapalli Church at Kaduthuruthi, a I.atin 
Cross under a semicircular Roman arch carved with a Vattc- 
luttu epitaph of A.D. 1614. 

(b) In the same Church; a Latin Cross under a semi- 
circular Roman arch bearing an epitaph. A.D. 1615. 

(c) At the Muttuchira Church a miniature Cross almost 
like the Mount Cross. This is sculptured on the western side 
of the pedestal of the open-air Cross which (Cross) was set 
up in A.D 1623 -’ 

There is in the Church of St. Thomas Mount in Mylapore. 
about eight miles south-west of Fort St. George. Madras, an 
old Pahlavi inscribed Cross which was discovered under- 



1 Vallyopolli means the great or principal Church. 
s C 1 Malabar Christians and Their Ancient Documents, by 
T. K. Joseph, 1929. 
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Eround by the Portuguese In 1547, while digging among the 
ruins of an ancient Chapel. Unlike the Pahlavi inscribed 
Travancore Crosses, this Mount Cross can unhesitatingly be 
regarded as pre-Portuguese in origin from the circumstantial 
evidence of its discovery, and the paleography of the Inscrip- 
tion. Thus Mount Cross is an original, the inscription around 
it being almost perfect in its orthography. It must have been 
written by a Pahlavi-knowing Persian. The orthography of 
the inscription around the larger Kottayam Cross and the 
Kadamattam Cross is faulty, the latter being the worst of the 
four Travancore Pahlavi inscriptions. The inscription around the 
smaller Kottayam Cross and the surviving portion of that around 
the Muttuchira Cross, are not so defective as the above two. 

Attempts to translate the Inscription on the stone at the 
Mount near Madras and that on the older stone at Kottayam 
have been made by several scholar*. Here are three widely 
different results: "In punishment by Ihe Cross was the suffer- 
ing of this one. who is the true Christ, God above and Guide 
ever pure” (Dr. Bumnelt). "What freed the true Messiah, 
the forgiving, the upbraiding from hardships. The Crucifixion 
from the tree and the anguish of this” (Dr. E. W. West). 
"He that believes in the Messiah and in God in the height 
and also In the Holy Ghost is in the grace of Him who suffered 
the pain of the Cross" (Dr. Haug of Munich). The other 
clone at Kottayam Is said to be of a later date (tenth cen- 
tury). Above the Cross It is written "The Messiah and Gcd 
in the height ns the Holy Ghost". Below the Cross is a 
Syriac version of Gal. VI. 14. “Let me not glory except in 
the Cross of O.L. Christ." 11 

We have given this short account of the Crosses in India 
as pointing to the antiquity of Christianity in this land, though 
really nothing certain is known as to the period to which they 
may he ascribed. 

The Mount Cross is surely pre-Portuguese. As to the 
others, nothing can be said at present. (9) 

The Copper-Platbs.— T hough the Malayees are so intel- 
ligent and enterprising, it is regrettable as well as surprising 
that the Malabar Christians should have left no traces of 



™ Cf. Mackenzie's Christianity in Travancore. pp. 6. 7. 
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theological or philosophical schools of thought. Thus the 
Thomas tradition is not supported by ancient indigenous 
Christian literature worth mentioning. The Syrian Manu- 
scripts in the Vatican Library arc of later times, the most 
ancient not being older than 1501. (10). Then there are the 
copper-plate grants, which belong to the eighth and ninth 
centurics.(ll) 

St. GRKCORY of Toubs (590).— Though not directly con- 
nected with Malabar, yet, since it supplies another link in the 
Thomas tradition, we give here the testimony of Theodore, as 
related by St. Gregory of Tours. He ays: 'The Apostle 
Thomas, according to what is related of his martyrdom, 
-.offered Ui India. His body, after a long interval of time, was 
translated to Edcssa in Syria and buried there. In that part 
of India where he was first buried, there is a monastery and 
a Church well adorned, of fine dimensions and beautiful 
design. These things Theodore, who visited the place, told 
us". The visit took place probably in the year 590 

Suleiman (841).— The Mahomedan merchant Suleiman in 
his Sahalat-al-Travartk, vi:., Chain of Chronicles of the year 
841, gives a description of India and China. Speaking of 
Malabar, he mentions Kulam-Male (Quilon). a port fre- 
quented by Arabs. Chinese and Egyptian merchants from 
Alexandria. From Kulam-Male, in ten days, the ship reaches 
Betumuh. The Frenchman Rcnaudot was the first to Identify 
Betumah with Beit-Tumah, or "House of Thomas", an 
expression designating the tomb of St Thomas at Mylapore. 

Kino Alfred (883).— According to the Saxon Chronicle, 
King Alfred the Great in 883 sent to India alms for 
St. Thomas and St. Bartholomew. (12) 

We have gathered all these fragments from various 
sources: but we confess that many points still remain obscure. 
We may say, however, 

1- that Christianity certainly existed in Malabar in the 
fourth century A D. We feel less confident to affirm or to deny 
its Apostolic Origin— though the persistent tradition in Malabar 
that the Christians there were derived from St. Thomas, makes 
us lean towards the affirmative. 

2. Whether St. Thomas landed In Malabar or on the 
Coromandel Coast, we have no sufficient data to decide. 
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3. There is some confusion aboui Thomas of Cana. It 
seems most probable that he came to India in 345 A.D.. though 
the dales 774 and 822 arc not to be absolutely excluded. 

We wonder whether further research may not throw 
more light on the point. 

4. It is not clear where the Malabar Bishops came from. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes mentions Persia, and the copper-plates 
of Quilon (ninth century), which contain nine Persian names, 
seem to favour Persian origin. 

5. Joseph of Kdexsa (A.D. 345) was sent to India by the 
Catholicos of the EiisL Who was this Catholicos? Not the 
Patriarch of Selcucia, who was acknowledged head of all the 
Bishops only in 410 A.D. and assumed the title of "CATHOLI- 
COS" under Dadisho (421-456 A.D.). From this time Seleu- 
cia favoured Nestorianism. 

6. Did perhaps the Indian Bishops depend first on the 
Patriarch of Riwardashir in Persia’ So it seems, for IUho- 
Yahb. Patriarch of Seleucia, complains to Simeon of Riwarda- 
shir. that, through his disobedience, the Indian Episcopal Suc- 
cession was interrupted. 

7. For how long was it broken? Perhaps for 50 years. 
Snliba-Zekha. Seleucian Patriarch (714-728), raised the 
Indian Church to the state of Metropolitan Church. The head 
of the Indian Episcopate was called "the Gate of all India". 
How many Bishops had he under his Jurisdiction? .... Wo 
cannot say. 

8 Later on (1043), it seems India comes under the Patri- 
arch of Antioch. Some Antiochian* were Monophysites. some 
Catholic. Which side did India adhere to? Probably the 
Catholic side, for.it seems that Mar John (1122 A.D.) from 
Mylapore went to Constantinople, and from there to Rome, 
where he obtained the Pallium from Pope Callixtu* II. 

But let us continue to piece together some more historical 
fragments on the Church m India before the advent of the 
Portuguese. 

4. From the Eleventh to the Sixteenth Century 

MAnco Polo (1292) —Marco Polo, the famous Venetian 
traveller, visited India in the year 1292. He say*: "The Body 
of Messer Thomas the Apostle lies in the Province of Malabar, 
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in a .'mall town. Inhabited by few people. Few merchants 
go there, for there lx not much to buy and sell, and the place 
itself is not very accessible. Yet the town is much frequented 
by pilgrims, both Christian and Saracen. The Christians take 
some earth from the place where the Saint was killed. The 
Christiana who have the administration of the Church possess 
forests of trees that bear the Indian nuts and from them 
they draw the means of their livelihood. As tax, they pay 
monthly to one of the Royal brothers a groat for each tree". (13) 

John ok MontecOHYINO (1305).— John of Montecorvino, 
writing from Pekin in 1305, says: — *'I remained in the country 
of India, where stands the Church of St, Thomas the Apostle, 
for thirteen months and in that reign baptised in different 
places about one hundred persons". 

In 1300 he writes again: — "There are (in Malabar) very 
few Christians and Jews and they are of little weight. The 
people persecute much the Christians and all who bear the 
Christian name". Strange that he should speak of religious 
persecution In Malabar, where the Christians were In general 
unobtrusive and unpioselytlSing.(14) 

Friar Jordan ( 1302-1321).— In 1302 some French Domi- 
nicans. under Friar Jordan of Toulouse, came to India. 
Some of them were killed by the Mahomedans at Thana, near 
Bombay. Friar Jordan returned to Europe, and in his Miro- 
6i?:a thus speaks of the Syrian Christians:— “In this India there 
is a scattered people, one here another there, who rail them- 
selves Christians but are not so, nor have they baptism nor 
do they know anything about the faith. Nay' They believe 
SL Thomas Ihe Great to be Christ! There, in India I speak 
of. I baptized and brought Into the faith about 10,000 
souls". (15) 

Bl. Oderic of Pobdenone (1321). — The Franciscan Bless- 
ed Oderic of Pordenonc came to India in 1321. He collected 
the relics of the Thana Martyrs and passed down to Malabar, 
"where the pepper grows. In the forest in which the pepper 
grows, there are two cities, one called Flandrina, and the other 
Cingilin. In the city of Flandrina. some of the inhabitants 
are Jews and some arc Christians; and between these two 
chics there is always internal strife, but the result is always 
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that the Christians beat and overcome the Jews”. He then pro- 
ceeds to speak of Mylapore: "From this realm of Minibar it is 

a Journey of ten days to another realm where is laid the 

body of the Blessed Thomas the Apostle. His Church is 
filled with idols and besides It arc some fifteen houses of 
Nestorians, that Is to say Christians, but vile and pestilent 
heretics." 

Now this man was acquainted with the Nestorian errors, 
for he met the same in China; though he says nothing of the 
Christians of “Mini bar", had they been Catholics, he would 
certainly have mentioned the fact, just as he mentions with 
astonishment the three beautiful Churches he saw in China, 

J. i>c Makigkolli (1248). — John de Marignolli came to 
India on his return Journey from China. He writes: — “On Palm 
Sunday. 1348. we arrived at a very noble rity of India called 
Quilon. where the whole world pepper is produced And 
there is no roasting of pepper as authors have falsely asserted, 
nor does It grow in forests hut in regular gardens, nor are 
the Saracens the proprietors, but the Christians of St Thomas 
And these latter are the masters of the public weighing office 
from which I derived, as a perquisite of my office as Pope's 
!.rgate, every month a hundred gold fanams and a thousand 
when I left 

There is a Church of St. George there, of the Latin Com- 
munion. at which I dwelt, and 1 adorned it with fine paintings 
and taught there the Holy Law. And after I had been there 
some time I went beyond the glory of Alexander the Great, 
when he set up his column. For I erected a stone as my land- 
mark and memorial and anointed it with oil. In sooth, it 
was a marble pillar with a stone Cross on it. intended to last 
till the world's end. And it had the Pope's arms and my 
own engraved on it. with Inscriptions both in Indian and in 
Latin characters. I consecrated and blessed it in the presence 
of an infinite multitude of people and 1 was carried on the 
shoulders of the chiefs in a litter or palanquin like Solomon's. 
So after a year and four months I took leave of the brethren". 

The present-day Syrian Catholics use thi3 remarkable 
document to prove that they have never adhered to heresy, 
but that they have always been attached to the See of Rome. 
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Marignolli’s pillar was seen by the Dutch Baldaeus in 1662. 
It was later on washed away by the sea. 

The name by which Marignolli designated Malabar is 
Mynibar or Maabar. Quilon he called Columbum. He con- 
tinues:— '-The thud province is called Maabar and the Church 
of St. Thomas, which he built with his own hands, is there, 
besides another which was rebuilt by the agency of work- 
men." ( Cf . Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, p. 374.) In 
Yule nnd Burnell’s ffobson-Jobson, we And that Ma'bar was 
the name given in the Middle Ages to that Coast of India 
which we call Coromandel. 

Marignolli refers to the Church of St. Thomas as being 
situated in Mirapoles, and to the Priests who gathered up 
the earth with which his blood was mingled and buried it 
with him (Ibid., p. 375). 

Catalan Map (1375).— In the so-called Catalan Map of 
A.D. 1375 we find Mount Dclly, South of Mangalore, marked as 
a Christian city. South and at the foot of Mount Dolly Duarte 
Barbus.-: notices Jews. The Jews of Malabar were usually 
found together with Christians for trading purposes. So 
Barbosa lends authority to the Catalan Map.* 

Pope’s Embassy (1439).— In 1439 Pope Eugene IV sent 
envoys to India with a letter: — “To my most beloved son in 
Christ, Thomas the illustrious Emperor of the Indians. Health 
and Apostolic Benediction: There often has reached us a con- 
stant rumour that your serenity and also all who are the 
subjects of your kingdom are true Christians". Asseman 
(IV. 442) says that the name of the first King of the Christians 
in Malabar was Baliartes. But Fr. Franc. Dc Souza in his 
Orienie Conquirfado (II. 69). says that Baliartes was not 
a Christian, but that the Christians paid him tribute because 
he had helped them against the Mohammedans. At any rate 
the fact is that the Christians preserved the sceptre of their 
king, a red rod tipped with silver and having three small bells. 
The Papal envoys did not reach India. 

Geponimo di S. Stefano. — At the dose of the fifteenth 



* fr- Boston's MSS Notes on “Christian Antiquities in 
India"; Yifie's Cathay, Hackluyt Soc, 1916, Vol. IV, p. 74: Dames. 
Tile B oak of Duarte BarbOM, II. 80-1 and Fr. Caironi's MSS. Notes. 
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century a Genoese merchant Geronimo di Santo Stofano paid 
a visit to Calicut about which hr soys:- "In this town there 
are thousands of houses inhabited by Christians, and the dis- 
trict is called Upper India" (North Malabar?). 11 

Joseph Indus (1490-1 507). —Though the documents we 
shall quote now are post- Portuguese, they refer to pre-Portu- 
guese times. The first refers to Joseph, the Indian, a Malabar 
Christian, who in 1490 went from Malabar to the Cathollcos 
of the East Syrians in Gazarta-Bet-Zabdai in Mesopotamia, tn 
ask for Bishops for the Indian Church and was himself ordained 
priest by the Catholicos, "being fairly well instructed”. 
Having returned to Malabar with two Bishops and hearing of 
the arrival of Christians from the Occident in Cochin, he went 
there from Cranganore In 1501 and sailed with them to Portu- 
gal to see the Pope in Rome and the Holy Places in Palestine. 
From Lisbon he went with a companion to Rome and Venice, 
from where be returned to Portugal and to India, where we 
find him still as parish-priest of his native place. Cranganore, 
in 1518- What Joseph told In Rome and especially in Venice, 
where he stayed for many days, was collected and published in 
1507 by Fracan-Montnlboddo in an extremely rare hook 
Paeai Nuovamente Retro rati el novo Monde da Albenco, con 
la Impensa de Magistro Henrico V teen tin o e Dtligenti Cure e 
Industrie de Zan maria Suo Fiol ttcl UCCCCCVII. a/di. Ill 
de .Yorembre. The book, of which an unreliable Latin transla- 
tion with essential changes, additions and omissions was pub- 
lished by Simon Grynaeus in his Nova s Orbts (Basileae. 1532). 
gives the relation of Alouise do Ca da Mosto about his voyage 
to West Africa in 1463, a relation of the voyage of Vasco da 
Gama to India (1497) and the Indian countries, of the voyage 
of Cabral in 1500, of those of Columbus and Vespucci, and 
finally, in the sixth book, some contemporary letters from 
Lisbon about Cabral's voyage, io which the editor adds chapters 
249-92 about Joseph, the Indian, according to the relations of 
those who conversed with him during his stay in Venice. 
Following the edition of 1507. written In Venetian Italian, 
we give in the notes the passages illustrating the attitude of 



’ ci. R. H. Major, India tn (be XV Century. London, 1857, 
p. 5; and Mingana, Early Spread of Christianity in India, p. 56. 
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Joseph and his Christian brethren in Malabar towards the 
successor of Saint Peter, the Pope of Rome, The quotations 
are from FT. Rchurhammcr’s The Malabar Chwch and 
Rome.( 16) 

EBF.DJ esvs <1563).— G. T. Mackenzie in his Christianity 
ii' Trauancore, p. 17, writes: — "At this time (towards the year 
1550) there was a movement among the Nestorians in Meso- 
potamia to seek reconciliation with Rome, and in 1551 on the 
death of the Patriarch Simeon, a large number of the Nestorians 
chose as their Patriarch a monk named John Sulacca who 
wont to Rome and was recognised by Pope Julius III as 
Patriarch of the Chaldeans. Returning to his own country he 
was put to death by the Mohammedans in 1554 and was 
succeeded by Ebedjcsus. This Patriarch Ebedjesus made his 
profession of faith before Pope Pius IV and took part In the 
Council of Trent". The same Mackenzie in his article on 
The History of Christianity in Trauancorc (Travanrorc State 
Manual, 1906) says: "In this profession of faith he enumerates 
the dioceses of his Patriarcatc, including in India. Cochin, 
a metropolis; Cannanore, a metropolis; Calicut, a Bishopric, to 
which Is subordinate the City of Cranganoro which Is still pos- 
sessed by idolaters and wicked men. This appears to be an 
inaccurate enumeration of the Sees in this coast (of Malabar 
and Koncan) although In so formal a document’’. The Portu- 
guese Ambassador, who knew the rights and privileges of Goa, 
protested, and his protest is recorded in the Acts of the 
Council. But apparently Ebedjesus did not mind the protest, 
for lie believed that the privileges granted to Goa did not 
destroy the ancient claims of his See. 

With regard to this mailer we remark that there are no 
traces of a Syrian Bishopric in Calicut or Cannanore In 
post -Portuguese times. Does then Ebedjesus refer to pre- 
Portuguese times’ Or is he mistaken? Together with 
G. T. Mackenzie we incline to the latter view. 

Mangalore Cross (1493).— An indication that there were 
Christians even North of the Ponani. and precisely in Mangalore, 
before the Portuguese, we find in the following episode which 
we take from F’r. Hosten’s MSS. “Notes on Christian Anti- 
quities in India": "About the year 1493 some fishermen cast 
their nets into the sea When, next day they tried to pull them 
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out. they did not lind a single fish in them, but they found a 
Cross. At that time they did not value their capture at its pro- 
per price; but seeing the sea suddenly sparkle at the very place 
where they had fished up the Crow, and knowing it was a shoal 
of fish, they cast their nets again with the good result that 
they filled their at madias with all kinds of fishes. And sus- 
pecting some mystery in the Cross, they took it to the Kinglet 
of Banguel. the Lord of the country, who received it with 
much respect and placed it among the other rich jewels of 
his treasury. The Cross was a beautiful carved piece of olive 
wood, one palm and a half in length and full of relics from 
the Holy Lana. Later in the year 1661, Miguel de Almeida, 
a citizen of Goa. went to Banguel, and as he made friends 
with the Kinglet, the latter showed him his treasury, as these 
Kings of Asia are wont to do in token of great benevolence; 
among his other jewels he showed him the Holy Cross, an 
inheritance of his ancestors, and told him the above story. The 
Portuguese. as a Catholic, adored the instrument of our Re- 
demption, and asked the Kinglet pressingly for it who finally 
gave It him in exchange for other pieces. Almeida returned 
to Goa. rejoicing and triumphant at having redeemed it from 
the hands of aii Asiatic King. This case proves that, before 
the advent of the Portuguese some Armenian had navigated 
these seas: for the olive wood, of which the Cross was made, 
is not native to India". 

Thoms Lopez (1502). — Fr. Hosten again remarks that 
"Mangalore is mentioned by Thome Lopez as the home of 
certain Christians who sent a deputation to Vasco de Gama on 
his second voyage, towards the end of 1302”. (17) 

Conclusion. — Now to sum up. South of the River Ponani 
there have been Christians from very ancient times. There is 
same probability of a Bishop having resided at Kaliianpur even 
before the sixth century. Minicoy seem* to have been under 
Christian influence. If the City of Flandrtna really corresponds 
to Pantalayini, there were Christians near Calicut in Ihc four- 
teenth century. That seems to be confirmed by the Catalan 
Map. by the testimony of Joseph Indus and by the testimony 
of Geronimo di Santo Stefano. The presence of Christians in 
Mangalore in pre-Portuguese times is made probable by the 
invention of a cross there and the testimony of Thome Lopez. 
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Considering the scanty documents at our disposal, it 13 
not possible to decide whether the ancient Indian Christians 
were heretical or not. The fact that their Bishops were hail- 
ing from Nestorian countries, and the testimony of Fra Odorico 
da Pordenone incline us to the opinion that they were not 
quite orthodox. However we do not think they were ‘‘formal'' 
heretics. 

Before the coming of the Portuguese the people were in 
extreme ignorance; they knew only one thing In matters of 
religion; that the religion professed by Iheir priests was on 
the whole the religion which St. Thomas had preached to their 
ancestors. The few prayers they knew (even the O. Father 
and the Hail Mary) were in Syriac, which they did not 
understand (Bishop Roz was the first to translate the O. Father 
and the H. Mary Into Mnlayalem). Hence they blindly followed 
the customs and the doctrines taught them by the clergy, 
together with many superstitions that came from the pagan 
people among whom they lived. 

It is, however, remarkable that they should have adhered 
to what they knew of Christianity for so many centuries in 
spite of their distance from Christian lands. In spite of their 
smell numbers, and of the pagan atmosphere which surrounded 
them on every side They believed in Christ the Redeemer, in 
the efficacy of Baptism, in the Holy Eucharist: and. In spite of 
errors and superstitions, they form n bright spot amidst the 
encircling gloom. 



NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

' Pantaeira* and His Supposed Journey to India (ef. 
Bernard. Vol 1, p. 9 Job. Xianify in Malabar, p. 13). 

The quotations from St. Jerome. Eusebius. Rufinas. do not 
imply that Pantaenus came to our Indjo. Most likely he went 
to Arabia where he found the Gospel Of St. Matthew which could 
have been brought there by Judaeo-Xians at the dispersion of their 
race after the fall of Jerusalem. So at least reason La Cun# and 
Hamack (Mission and Erpnnsion of Xianity. Vol II. p. 112; Eng 
e<Ll where he say*, that the Thomas -Xians of India cannot be 
shown to go back to the third century (Kidd. III. p. 427). 

Trxr o» El'S tarns 

Per idem tempus fldetlum seholae praccrat vir doctrinal cause 

celeberrimus Pantaenus Tantum anlm ardorem erga ver- 

bum Dei idem vir ostcr.disse perhibetur ut OnentU nalionlbus 
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EvangelU Christ! predicator extlterlt, ct ad ipsam usque Inritam 

progres.su* Pantaenus ad Indoe usque penetrant dlcltur, 

iblque Evangelium Matthaci quod adventum ipstus Jam praevenc- 
rat, apud quosdam Christi notititia imbutos reperisse. 

Tkxt or Sr. Jckomc. de Viaia Iu.ua. No. 36 

Pantaenus juxta quarodam veterem consuctudinem In 

Alexandria, ubl a Marco Evangelista semper Ecciesiaetlci lucre 
Doctores, tantae prudentiao ct cruditionU tam in scrlpturis divini* 
quam in soeculari literature luit ut in Indian quoque rogatus ab 
illius gentls Iegatls a Demetrlo Alexandrian epiaeopo mittorctur. 
Ubi reperil Barlholomaeum de duodccim apostolls, adventum 
DUJ.C. Juxta Matthael Evangelium preediensse, quod hebraicis 
literis acriplum, revertena Alexandriom sccum tulit. 

Another Text or St. Jerome 

Pantaenus stoicae seetae phOosophue ob praecipuae erudition!? 
gloriam a Dome trio Alex, epiaeopo missus cal in Indiam ut Xum 
apud Brachmanas praedicaiet. Epiatola LXX Scripia circa an. 397. 
(ex Palaeslina? ) (Migne. PL. VoL 22, Col. 667). 

C/. also text of Clenrent of Alexandria (160-220) who, speak- 
ing about Pantaenua. mentions also Yogis and Buddhists (quota- 
tions apud Houch, Hist. of Christianity in fnd , I, p. 217). Re the 
text of Jerome on the Brahmans, see Medlycoft, St. Thomas, p. 180. 

NS .— Clement of Alexandria, in hi* Stromata (P.G. VIII. Nr. 
grand to 151), does speak ol India, of Butla adored as God and of 
Brakmanas, but not in connection with Pantaenus. but as a re- 
view ol the various religions of the world. These notions he 
derived from Greek sources which were found in the Alexandrian 
Library. 

From the mention of the Gospel of Bartholomew and Matthew 
in the above text, in connection with the supposed arrival in India 
of Pantaenus, it becomes clear that thr India rrfrrred to is Arabia 
Felix. So thought Assrmanl, Tillemont, Mcdlycott. It ts common 
among the early Western writers to call Arabia Felix and the 
country of the Yamanites and Ab.vssinlans, India. It will be a 
matter of surprise if any responsible author will ever mention In 
the future Pantaenus in connection with India proper (Mincana, 
Early Spread of Christianity in India, p. 17>. 

3 Dr. Farquhar says: "Thirty years ago. the balance of 

probability stood absolutely against the story of the Apostolate of 
SJ. Thomas in India. We suggest to-day that the balance of 
probability Is distinctly on the side of its historicity." 

— Bulletin of the John Hyland’ Library, Manchester, 1927. 

6 The relations arc well documented in V. Nagar Ayya’s 
Travancore State Manual, Trivandrum. 1906 (Vol. I. pp. 2*1-44. 
268-73, and 280-81). 

* In this connection, cj. India and the Apostle Thomas; 
An Inquiry with a Critical Analysis of the Acta Thomas, by A. E. 
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Mt-dlycott. Bishop of Trlncomla (London, David Nun, 1905) and 
Article! reviewing the same In the Bombay Examiner, 

Prof P. J, Thomas, however. In an article, "The South India 
Tradition o] the Ap. Thomas", which appeared In the Centenary 
Supplement to the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (London. 
October 1924, pp. 213-23), has the following: “The finding of 
the Gondopharc* coins in the Cabul region raised great hopes of 
a final settlement of the problem, but apart from the (itself doubt- 
ful) identification of a single name in the Acta Thomas, if has 
shed no light on the mysteries of Christian origins in India'* 
<P- 213). 

Prof. Thomas lays greater emphasis on the Thomas tradition, 
as handed down from ancient times In songs and ballads In Mala- 
bar. The most authoritative of these Is Thom a Parvam, composed 
In 1601 by Mallcke Thoms Knmban forty-eighth In descent from 
the Thoms who received Baptism from the Apostle’s own hands 
The Keralolpatti — a Brahmin work written to support the 
social and religious claims of the Nambudiri Brahmins— says, ‘‘that 
a certain foreigner. Thorium, who is spoken of as a Sana-Vcdo- 
Viffrahan (opponent of all Vedas), came lo Malabar and con- 
verted to his Buddha faith many prominent people of the land, 
including the reigning Cheroraan King, Bara Perumal" (218). 

If Bans may be identified with the King Buna Vnrsmnn men- 
tioned In early Tamil works, we might place him between the 
years A.D. SO and 80 (according to the late Mr. Kanakasabhai 
PiUai’s calculation based on Gajabahu Synchronism) (219 20>. 

in Malabar, there are still two families, the Sankoorifccl, and 
the Pafcoloiriatfcm (PalomaUam), — which claim lo have been given 
some ecclesiastical dignity by Si. Thomas himself: other families 
claim that, as a special blessing from the Apostle, there have been 
priests among their members from Apostolic times These priests 
call themselves the sixtieth, the sixty-sixth, etc., according to their 
order of succession Irem St. Thomas. Considering how tenacious 
arc the Matayalccs of ancient customs, these traditions should not 
be lightly dismissed. 

■ The translation of the Hymns is given in La Mis none di 
Manpalore, VoL I, p. *112. Kodyalbail Press, hjangalore. 1903. 

A difficulty may be noted hero. If St Ephrom and Gregory 
of Tours speak of the translation of the relics to Edeiaa. how can 
their statement be reconciled with the alleged finding of the same 
by the Portuguese in 1523’ For. according to a document which 
is preserved in the Archives of the Society of Jesus among the 
Goa Manuscripts, and which has been published in pamphlet form 
by the Rev. N. Figucrcdo of San Thome dc Meliapor In 1934. Diogo 
Fernandez, a virtuous old man. of good conduct, and a Portuguese, 
on the 10th of June 1543, stated under oath on the Holy Gospel 
that in the year 1523, in the month of July, were found some 
bones of the skull, then those of the spine and of the wholo body. 

F 
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These bones were round at a depth of IS’ 2", after a good layer 
of sand, and a slab of concrete, and some more sand, and anoOier 
slab of concrete, and sand again and a third slab of concrete, and 
a tomb-stone ar.d finally some more sand, had been removed. 
This excavation was done at the place known OS the tomb of 
St. Thomas- The tomb had been pointed out In 1517 to the afore- 
mentioned Diogo Fernandez, to Bastiao Fernandes, to Coge- 
Escandel, an Armenian and to several other Armenians, by a 
Moor, who had been entrusted with the duty of lighting the 
Houic of the Apostle. The tomb was on the Gospel side, on the 
outside of the Church. The Church — which was then In ruins — 
was 17 cubits long end 11 brood. 

Fr. Antonio Gil placed the bones in a small casket, and later 
on in a China-casket with two locks. Two years later, Fr. Pente- 
ado buried the bones in a place unknown to all except to one 
Rodrigo Luts. In the same year, according to the indications of 
tills Luis, the bones were dug up from under the altar, placed 
within two caskets, put In the Chapel and the keys were given 
to the Vicar. Fr. Frco Nicolao. "And the bones were in that place 
until this day. which is the 15th of October, when the said Diogo 
Fernandez was heard as witness by order of the King". Thr same 
Fr. Figueredo explains the apparent contradiction by saying that 
only part of the sacred remains were taken to Kdessa. This ex- 
planation is plausible, and seems confirmed by St. Ephrrm him- 
self in his Carmen VIII. 

The Relics, now In Myiapore, ore part of a nb and the point 
of a lance. Frey Andre de Santo Maria, Bishop of Cochin, gavr 
a relic lo the Church of St. Thomas In Goa A fragment of the 
spearhead was In the Bassein Fort. 

From Edessa. the Relics were taken to Chios, and from Chios 
to Ortona a Mare in Italy (c/. M. DSa, History o] the Cnth. 
Church in fndia, pp. 2, 3). 

11 The dale given above of the arrival of Thomas Is not 
accepted by all. Other dales are civen by others. One may 
reasonably ask whether there was only one Thomas or more Did 
another Thomas come to India in 774? And a lliird one In 822? 
The matter is not clear. 

As to the privileges conferred on Thomas, we lake the follow- 
ing from Gouvca’s Jornada: 

. and from him he (Thomas Cananeo) obtained many 
privileges and honours for the Christians among whom he lived, 
and a very spacious ground whereon to found a large Church, 
ir. keeping with the power and wealth of the founder; all which 
he orderod to write on copper ollas, which one Mar Jacob, Bishop 
of tliese Christians, fearing they might be lost, entrusted to < Pcro 
de Sequelra) the factor of Cochin, when the Portuguese mode 
the factory there, so that the Christiana might make use of them 
when necessary; and In the factory Ihey were many years In the 
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charge of Ihc house, until (com carelessness, the} - disappeared; 
whereof these Christians felt much concern, not having writings 
with which to defend themselves before the infidel Kings, w’ho 
keep violating these their privileges, which, among other things, 
contained that the Christian# alone, when they married, were 
allowed to wear tho hair of their head tied with a golden flower, 
to ride on elephants, a privilege granted only to the heirs of 
Kings, to sit on carpets, and other honours which no other caste 
had, and which are of ereat value and esteem among the Malayan; 
and the Christians esteem them so much that, because the King 
of Pani (Parur in North Travancore) wished a very few years 
ago to grant one of these privileges to certain Moors of his King- 
dom for a great sum of money which they gave him, the Christians 
rose against the Moors, and there were many deaths and much 
bloodshed on both sides "—(Jornada. foL 4, col. 2). 

GOOVM continues "And, owing to these privileges and 
honours, these Christians arc liked by the gentio Kings and con- 
sidered Of the best and oldest nobility of Malabar, even the first 
place therein being given to them, one more noble than have tho 
Nalres. who are the fldalgos and nobles of their kingdoms" (lor. efr . 
col. 1 >. 

“With these privileges, added to those which Xarao Pommel 
had left, the Christians of Malabar kept gaining much more credit, 
being held in such account that even r.ow in the kingdoms beyond 
the Serra of the Pande. they are called son# of Kings"— (toe. Clf. 
col. 1 ). 

Fr. Joao Maria Campori, in a letter written to Fr. General 
Aquaviva (April 1603) relates the following tradition connected 
with Thomas Cananeo: 

According to the legend received by certain people, this 
Armenian Thomas of Cana had brought his wife from Babylonia 
and on arrival at Cranganore, had taken a concubine amongst the 
women of the country. According to others, on arrival he married 
one of St Thomas' Christians and also had a slave as concubine. 
From these two women, one legitimate and the other concubine, 
sprang up two generations of Christians who looked upon each 
other as two different castes. That is w>hy the people of these 
castes did not intermarry, and even in the rame villages had 
different Churches, attended by different castes, although they 
mingled with each other for everything else. Naturally, each caste 
pretended In turn to be descended from the legitimate woman 
and, for that reason, to lie superior to the other This frequently 
gave rise among them to grave disorders and bloody brawls, with 
dead and wounded. But a detail w’orthy of remark is that this 
division seems to have affected only a part of these Christians; 
and the Father adds that “the best and greater part of these 
Christians arc the descendants of those baptised by tho Apostle 
St Thomas". 
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1 Tixt or CMmas iNDiconrusTin (Align*. P.G. 88. Col. 170) 
"Taprobana insula ad intcriorcm Indlam, ubl lndlcum pela- 
gua extat, Kcclesia Chrislianonim habelur ubi clerlci e! fldeles 
reperiuntur, an ultertus etiam Ignoro. Similiter In Male ui vocant, 
ubi gignltur piper. In Calllana vero, sic nuncupant, cpistopua 
est In Perslde ordinan solitus Similiter in insula quae Dioocoridis 
vocatur, in eodem mari indico slta. cuius lneolae gracee lcquuntur, 
sunlquc Colon! a Ptolomaeis Alexandrl Macedonis successoribus 
Istuc deportati. derici reperiuntur ex Perside, ubi ordinantur 
eodem transmissi. Ibi etiam Christlanorum multitudo versatur." 

De Taprobana Insula — Hate magna cst Ocean! insula, in mari 
Indico sita quae ab India Sielediva vocatur, a Grarcis Taprobana 
ubi lapis jacinlus reperitur, jacciquc ultra plpcris regionnn .... 
Extat etiam in ca insula Ecclcsia Christi advenarum cx Pcrsis ac 
presbyter in Perside ordinatus roque missus, diaconus idem cum 
reliquo Ecclesiastico mlnisterio. Indigense vero et reges alien! 
cultus sunL Haec insula ad cxtcrius positas gentes tncrces trans- 
mittit, ad Malen videlicet in qua piper nascitur, ad Callianam ubi 
acs oritur nccnon ligna sesaminc et alia ad vestitum apta, est 
r.amque ipsa magnum emporium 

Celebriora porro Indiac cmporla haec sunt Slndu, Orrhotha, 
Calllana, Sibor, Male qumqur cmporla habens, quibus piper 
cmittitur: Parti, Mangaruth, Salopatana. Nalopatano. Pudupattuia. 
Ultertus vero itmere quinquo nrcitpr dierum et noctlum slta est 
Sielediva idest Taprobana. Delnde ullerlus in continent! est 
Marallo quae cochlea*, Caber quae alahandenum emitlit. reglo unde 
caryophyllon exit, demum Sine unde aerlcum advehltur. Ulterius 
vero nulla regio ost nam Oceanus illam ad orlentem ambit. 

Note on Sokojba and Minicov 

Fa. Vincenzo, O.C.D., in his Vlaggio. p. 132, describes the 
religious conditions of Sokotra in the sixteenth century. He say: 
that the people adore the Moon, to which sometimes they oiler 
in sacrifice over a hundred heads of goats. They circumcise 
themselves, they do not eat pork, they avoid wine. Their Churches 
(Afoquame) are low, dark, dirty. They smear their walls with 
ghee. On the altar they have only the Cross, with a candle burn- 
ing before it. They carry it in procession and they pray to It. 
Why, they do not know. It is an ancient custom, Their Priests 
(Odcmbo) are changed every year. They carry a cross on tlivlr 
breast. Should they lose it or give it away, thetr hand would 
be cut oil. They fast for sixty days, starting with the April new 
Moon They have no notion of Baptism or of the otlier Sacraments. 

The late Kr. H. Hasten, s.J., in his MSS. on •'Christian Anti- 
quities in India" tries to prove the existence of a Christian com- 
munity also In the Maidive Islands. He quotes in support of his 
view numerous indications belonging to pre- Portuguese times. 
Monsignor Medlycott. W. Germann, W. Logan and Sir Henry Yule 
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share the same opinion. Sir W Logan, Collector of Malabar, Bri- 
tish Healdent In Travancore and Cochin, author of a work on 
Malabar, writing to Mona. Medlycott (July 11. 19D€) says: "The 
probability that Mini coy — a Maidive Island— was really Christian 
like Sokotra, is increased by the fact that it lay almost on the 
track of the merchant vessels Just take a map of that Ocean and 
verify the fact that the vessels were bound to touch occasionally 
Minicoy" <p. 5011 of the proof sheets of Fr. Hosten’s work). 
Ft. lfosten remarks: "The last sparks Of Christianity flickered out 
In Sokotra in the sixteenth century. Christianity in the Maldives 
would have succumbed at an earlier date owing to the overwhelm- 
ing proselytism of Mohammedanism" (from the same uxirk, p. M3). 

Note on Thpohulos 

It is interesting to note that a native of the Maldives, Theophllos 
by name, lived at the court of the Arlan Emperor Constantly, 
who. In the year 354, sent him on an embassy to Arabia, Abyssinia 
and India. After having visited his own native islands he passed 
on to the mainland. He noticed with disapproval that the Christ- 
ians there heard the Goo pel squatting down. He corrected them, 
and instructed them in the faith (c/. La M us tone <f( Manpalore. 
Vol I. p. 443). 

The above said Theophilus had been sent as an hostage to 
the court of Constantine. Being then very young, he received 
a Christian education and his training may also be said to have 
been ascetic. Eusebius of Nicanwdia promoted him to the diaco- 
nate. and when just about to set out on the embassy (by Constan- 
tly to the Homerites) he was consecrated Bishop. The datp ig 
uncertain but It seems not unlikely that the letter of Constantly 
to the Kings of Axoum may have been written about 356. or a little 
after that date (Ducheme, Sep Churches, p. 197). 

The abuses referred to by Theophilus imply that the Christ- 
ians there were a resident congregation: services were regularly 
held at which the Gospel was read, and consequently they had 
o ministering clergy. Everything goes to show beyond a reasonable 
doubt that the Christian community in India In 354 was an indi- 
genous community (Stewart, iVeitorian Miss. Enlerprise, p. 88). 

* List of Indian Bishofb 

(1) (A.D. 325l John, Bishop of the great India and Persia 
(Signature of the Council) cf. Eusebius of Cesarea. present a! the 
Council of Nicaca in his Vita Constantin!. Mlptte PC. VIII. 

(2) Before John, we read of a certain Dudi or David who 
sailed from Basrah in 295. Nothing more. 

(3) Joseph of Edessa In 345 was sent by the Cathollcoe of 
the East to Malabar (Giamil. Geituimie Relationes, p 578). 

•V.B.— According to Ibn-at-Tayib. the Patriarch Isho-Yahb II 
made India a Metropolitan Sec with precedence over China, and the 
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XV in rank among oil the Metropolitans of the Nestorian Church. 
But no source gives an indication of the location of this See 

(4) Thomas Cana, a monk selected by Timothy I at the time 
of the Schism of Hlwardashir and sent to India In 785-824. So 
jays the historian Thomas of Margo. 

(5) Mar Sarisho (wrongly called Sapor) and Plrua (wrongly 
called ProdUi) in 880. (The charter of the copper-plates speaks of 
Marvar. -Sapir-Iso. which stands for the Syrian Maran-Sabr-Ieho 
••My Lord I tans is my hope” equal to the name given by Burnell; 
Ishodatavirai; a compound of Syriac and Persian Isho-dad _ Jesus 
gave). 

(fl) Raulin and Lequtcn speak (in the year 1122-29) of 
a Bishop John, but no mention of him in any Syriac document. 

(7) In 1400 John was ordained by the Nestortan Patriarch 
Simon the 111 and sent to Malabar (one of the three who came to- 
gether) (Asjcm. Bib. Or.. III. p. 590). 

(8) In 1503 there came Yahb Aloha ordained by Elijahs IV. 

** LrrrrB or rm Patriarch Isho-Yami III (830-60) 

TO Simon the Metropolitan Of Riwardshir: -Remember with 
these, our God-loving brother, that as you closed the door of the 
episcopal ordination in the face of the many peoples In India, 
and you Impeded the gift of God for tho sake of perlshubte gains 
which kindle the passions of the body, so also did our predecessors 
close In the face of your spiritual necessities the door of the gifts 
of God (Episcopal ordination) .... Because this gift has been 
and is. Imparted in the canonical way Lo> the world Is full of 
Bishops. Priests and faithful numerous as the stars of Heaven, 
and they are still m the increase day by day. As far as your 
district Is concerned, from the time you showed recalcitrance 
against ecclesiastical canons, the episcopal succession has been 
interrupted In India. And this country has since sat in darkness, 
far from the light of the divine teaching by means of rightful 
Bishops: not only India that extends from the borders Of the 
Persian Empire to the country which 18 called Kalah, which is 
a distance Of 1.200 parasangs. but even your own F.im” (Liber 
Episf. in C.S.C.O. v. XfV, pp. 251. 252-Assm., B.O. III. P ■ 113). 
Kalah, as mentioned by other Arabian travellers of the tenth 
century, is probably Ceylon known as Galls (Tenncnt's Cep Ion). 
Yule identifies it with Coilum. Quilon. Kaulsm. Kollum. 

Timothy I (779-S23) in a letter to the monks of Maron 
concerning the Trisagion. writes: "And also In all the countries 
of Babylon of Persia and of Assyria, and in all the countries of 
the sunrise, that is to say. among the Indians, the Chinese and the 
Tibetans, the Turks, and in all the provinces under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarchal see ihere is no addition of the "CruciiSxus «t 
pro iVobU 1 '. (Unpublished MSS. of Rendal Library, Birmingham.) 

*• Patriarch Tiironosr. (852-58) mentions in his writings 
the Bishops of Samarkand. India and China (Mfapana, fc., p. 34). 
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Nothing 13 known os to the antiquity of the Calicut Croji 
which Horn lime Immemorial has been honoured there. Towards 
the year 1660 a private house belonging to a Tiynn family of 
Mudatel Kunlii Koni was converted into a conventicle, and railed 
Santa Cue from the stone Cross that was there (see M»rrri-Monr, 
The History of the Diocese 0 / Man galore, KrdyaJbail Hr cm. 19IX>, 
pp. 125-26). In 1885 the mud hut was replaced by a decent 
Chapel, built at the expense of a shop-keeper of Calicut named 
Anthony Fernandes. He formed also a Confraternity of the Holy 
Cross, which Bishop Paganl approved and confirmed when the 
Chapel was made over to him. The conditions attached to the 
transfer were, that Maas should be celebrated in the Chapel once 
a month and that the Mission should repair the building when 
needed (see MafTel-More, op. cif., p. 294). 

1,1 List or Syriac MSS. tn the Vatican Library 

(1) Cod. Syr. Vat. No. XXII— Church Lectionary of Pauline 
Eplslles. written In 1501 by Zachariah at Ihe time of Mar Yahb 
Aloha and Mar Jacob Metropolitan of India. 

(2) Cod Syr. Vat. XVI! is a Syriac New Test. (Fol. 477), 
written by Jacob. Metropolitan of India in the town of Shingala 
(Ctangunore) in the Church of the Apostle Thomas in 1821 of 
the Creeks (1510) on March 6th. 

(3) Cod. Syr. Vat. IV. dated 1556. The books of the pro- 
phets. written 18 Feb. 1556 by Jacob, the disciple of Mar Jacob 
of the village of Phuraer. 

(4) Synodical canons (mentioned by Giamll) of Abdisho. 
written in India 1557 by the Metropolitan Joseph. 

(5) Cod. Syr. Vat II. dated 1556. the book of the New Test 
In the town of Angamale, May 9th, 1558, in the year of Kollam, 
733. 

(6> Cod. Syr. Vat. Ill, dated 1358, 26th January In Angamale, 
by George. 

(7) Cod. Syr. Vat. LX XXV, dated 1562 The breviary for 
the ferial days of the year according to the rite of the monastery 
of St. Gabriel and St. Abraham near Mosul. "It was written 
In the blessed royal town of Angamale, In the Holy Church of 
O. Lady, the blessed Mary. Mother of Light and Life— may her 
prayer be a rampart to us .... by Simon Son of Simon, who is by 
name a Priest and a native of Angamale.” 

(List taken from Mingana, p. 71.) 

11 Copper-plates. — Much has been written about the copper- 
Plates af Mar Jacob, also called the Thomas Cana Plates. 
Goes Gives their description: **Ha scripture era Cataeu, Malabar, 
c Arabic. Estas laboas eao de metal Jfwo, de polmo c mao cad a 
fcua dc comprido, e <jua\ro dados de larco. tcriptas dambe las 
kendo* c {ftjVatfa* pelu hernia de cirna" (I. 9S>. Then hr give* 
a summary of the contents addins, that a Jew deciphered them 
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with great difficulty and translated them into the Malabar tongue, 
from whsch they were translated Into Portuguese and a copy sent 
to Portugal, but that he could not find it in the National Archives 
and that the original must still (1558) be in the Factory of 
Cochin. 

Cotno gives the text according to the Jew's translation (12, 
3, 5. 283-85) and says that on his arrival at Cochin (1559). he 
still found the originals In the Factory, but that of late (he writes 
in 1603) they had disappeared. Rw. in 16U4 gives the same text, 
somewhat fuller, "following a copy left In India, as the Franciscans 
had taken the originals to Portugal'' (Heiacao. 86v-87v>. 

But when the copper-plates of Mar Jacob disappeared, a 
“new set” was discovered In the possession of the Christians of 
Tevalacara near Quilon. GOOVEA. writing in 1603 deploring the 
loss of the former set, tells us how Archbishop Menezea in 1599 
saw at Tevalacara a set of 3 plain, -with writing on both aides 
joined by a ring. 2 palms long and 4 fingers broad, containing 
the privileges of the Quilon Church, "written in different letters 
and characters, Malavar, Canarin. Tamil and letters of Bisnaga" 
(Jornada do Archbishop de Goa D. Aleixo dc Meneze*. Coimbra 
1601 I.I.C. 2). Roz adds that the Plates were in the possession 
of the “tareea ou rcndciro de Teunlicare" and that he. Roz. in 
1601 had a translation made by Cassanar Etymana. of which he 
gives a summary (Relncao, 8cv). Plates dealing with the privi- 
leges of the Manlgramam Christians are partly engraved on stone 
in Quilon In the actuat Jacobite Church. (See T. K. Joocph. 
Malabar Christians and their Ancient Documents, Trivandrum, 
1919, App. VII). In 1758 Plates aro again mentioned in or near 
Quilon In the possesion of Schismatics (Oermann, die Krichc der 
Thomas Christian 228, Kerala Society Papers 4, 192). The Mar 
Jacob (Thomas Cana) and the Tevalacara Plates mentioned above 
are regarded as lost (Joseph. Malabar Christians, 32). We (l.e., 
Fr. Placid, T.o.c.D.), liowever, incline to the following hypothesis: 
The measures given by Goes and Gouvea are rough estimates; the 
description of Pero de Siqucira. given after his return to Portugal 
and reproduced by Goes, is perhaps partly incorrect as is his State- 
ment about de Sousa. The ''translation" of the Jew, reproduced by 
Couto and Roz, is fantastical, giving one or other well- or half- 
understood word and for the rest the oral tradition of what the 
Si Thomas Christians thought the plates contained; and the Mar 
Jacob Plates ore identical with the Tevalacara and these, with 
the Quilon Tarlsa Plates H, described and partly deciphered in 
the Travancore Archaeological Series (Trivandrum, 1920 II. 
70-85) and belonging to the time of King Sshanu Ravi (end of 
ninth century). Of these plates. No. I 18 missing; XI and III 
are in the Old Syrian Christian Seminary of Kottayam (since 
Macaulay, 1806); IV in the palace of the Bishop of the Mar 
Thomas Syrian Christians at Tiruvalla Plates II and III, written 
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In Vatteluttu 6ixl Grantha letters are In Tamil and contain the 
donation of land by the King of Quilon to Maruvan Sapir Iso, 
the builder of the Tariso Church at Quilon, and the concession 
of privileges to the Anjuvannam and Manigramam communities. 
Plate IV gives the signatures in Pahlavi, Kuftc and Hebrew. The 
text is "full of unintelligible words and phrases" and the signa- 
tures have only partly been deciphered. The following dates 
agree in the Mar Jacob. Tevalacora and Quilon Plates, which 
we call shortly A, B and C (an English translation of Couto's 
and Ro?'s text is given In the Interesting Monograph/ of the 
Kerala Socteip Papers 4. 180). Copper-plates, with writing on 
both sides. In different characters, mentioning a donation of land, 
given by the King to the lender of the Christians, who builds 
a Church (ABC). The leader is Sapor- Sapir; the place, Quilon 
(BC). The land is measured by an elephant (AC): the king 
gives, besides. 72 vidupcra-glfts (A. 82 or 72 cases, B. 72 liortas; 
the Jew read wrongly pidu = houses) and five parts (A, 5 tri- 
butes; C. punch al:handi-5 parts?) and privileges to the Mani- 
gramam (B, Inscription 1637-C), and Dircitos. corrctagem. chaps, 
peso" <BC), Further literature see In Kerala Soc. Papers 4, 189, 
198 and 201. 

N H — This note has been taken from Fr. Schurhammer’s 
pamphlet on Malabar and Rome, edited by Fr. Placid, T.O.C.D, 

** Alfred the G'eul and his gifts to the monastery of 
St. Thomas. The monastery spoken of, mentioned before by 
St. Gregory of Tours (590), seems to be the one on the Arabian 
side of the Persian Guli, described in the acta of Yonan by 
Abbot Zadoi. in the vicinity of a town called Milan (Mazon, 
Oman), the inhabitant* of which fish pearls. It Is situated 
at a distance of fix days’ journey from the town of 
Maron. It has no grapes but the fruits consist mainly of dates. 
Its wine comes from Persia It has on Its shores crabs of enor- 
mous size. 

Yakut also speaks of a monastery of St. Thomas and 
quotes about It a poetical piece of Mariar al Fak'asi. It is not 
possible that an early Arabian poet should have praised 
the beauty of a monastery situated in Ceylon (the Black 
Island of Abbot Zadoi) or on the Coromandel Coast or even In 
Malabar. Hence the same doubt* and confusion exist for the 
embassy of Alfred the Great In 883 The Anglo-Saxon Chronicles 
say that Sighelm and Aethalstan conveyed to Rome the alms which 
the King had vowed to send thither and also to India, to St. Thomas 
and St. Bartholomew" (B. T. Hokk’k The Aup. Sax. Ch-on., II, 66). 

11 Cf. Mackenzie’s op cii., p 7. See also La Mission*, 
etc., p «7. Marco Polo still thinks that the body of the Apostle 
is In Malabar. He probably extends the name of Malabar to the 
East Coast. 
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!l John of Manic Corvino was sent as a Missionary to China 
by Pope Nicholas JV. He became Archbishop of Cambalec In 
Cathay Ho affirms that hla companion, who died in India, was 
buried In the Church of St Thomas. (C/. La Mtoione, etc . p. 438 
Mackenzie's op. rtf., p. 8, and Note 19.1 

Friar Jordan’s strictures about the Malabar Christians 
are strong. But did he know the language sufficiently to under- 
stand them* An Avignon Pope. John XXII, sent him back to India 
In 1330. as Bishop of Quilon. He gave him letters for the Chief 
Of the Nazarcne Christians, asking him to be kind to the new 
Bishop and inviting him. together with his people, to return to 
the bosom of the Church. It is not known whether Friar Jordan 
ever reached his destination. (Cf. Mackenzie, p. 8; and 
Col. YuleS Preface to the Hakluyt edition uf the Mirnbiho, 
London, 1883.) 

111 Joseph the Inman os the Chhiotians oe Malabar 
"Two Christian brothers came from a certain town called 
Cranganoro. They wanted to get to the Occidental parts to bo 

enabled to go to Rome and Jerusalem They ascended the 

Caravels. And they took their way to Portugal. Of these brothels 
one diod on the way, the other is alive and is called Joseph. 
IIcrraftrT they arrived in Lisbon at the end of Juno 1501 After 
their arrival In the said place, the said Joseph remained there till the 
month of January And when he departed from that place, he was. 
by order of His Majesty the King of that country, given a certain 
person to accompany him to Rome. Venice and Jerusalem. After 
having been therefore at Rome, he came from there to Venice in 
the year 1502 tn the month of June, and remained there for many 
days. During this time, the informations of the things written 
below wore got from the said Joseph. 

C. 230. The aforesaid Joseph is a man of forty years old, 
meagre, of a brownish colour and of common stature. After the 
Judgment of those who saw him and spoke with him. he is an intel- 
ligent man, veracious and of the greatest integrity, as far as one 
eould judge from Ms conversation, he is of an exemplary life and 
one can call him a man of very great faith 

(Then follows a description ot the Hindu religion as practised 
In Cronganore, alter which the editor adds) 

There are many other sacrifices, but as Joseph did not know 
the language well enough and had not had much conversation with 

the Gentiles, so he could not explain all 

(Then follows a description of the Christians, 'living from the 
Indus up to Ormus" and in Cranganorc, of whom Joseph said:) 
These aforesaid Christians have in spiritual things as their 
head a Pontiff. !2 Cardinals. 2 Patriarchs, Bishops and Archbishops. 
The said Joseph told that he departed from the said town of 
Cranganorc with a Bishop, his superior. Ascending a ship he went 
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towards the Island of Ormut From there he went to the 

mainland and travelled for three months. So he went with the 
said Bishop up to Armenia to find his Pontiff. By him this Bishop 
was consecrated and the said Fr. Joseph was ordained Priest. 
And the like do all the Christians of India and of Caul. 

This his Pontiff is called Catholicha and he has his head 
shaven in the form of a Cross. He nominates his Patriarchs, as 
has been said above, namely, one in India and the other in Catal 
The other Bishops and Archbishops, as has been said above, he 
sends to their provinces, as he thinks fit. This Catholicha Is 
mentioned in Marco Polo, where he treats of Armenia, for he says 
there that there are two generation! of Christians, of which the 
first are called Jacobites, the second N'estorians, and he says that 
they have a Pope who is called Jacolita, which ts this Catholica. 
of whom the aforesaid Pr. Joseph has spoken. 

Besides, he says that the said Pope creates Bishops. Arch* 
bishops end Patriarchs and sends them to India. There might 
now bo some who will ask what authority this Pontiff has. Our 
Pontiff Alexander, when the aforesaid Fr. Joseph was a! Rome 
and spoke with Hts Holiness about the region of India, the Pontiff 
asked him who had given this authority to his Catholicha And 
Fr. Joseph answered him that at the time of Simon Magus, Saint 
Peter was Pontiff In Antlochla. And as the Christians In the parts 
of Rome were molested by the craft of this Simon Magus, and as 
there was nobedy who could withstand him. they sent to Saint Peter 
entreating him. to transfer himself to Rome So he left a Vicar 
behind In his place and went to Rome. And this Is live one who 
at present is called Catholicha and he rules in the name of Peter. 
And. as regards the creation of the Pontiff or Catholicha. the 12 
aforesaid Cardinals betake themselves to the province of Armenia 
where they create their Pontiff, which authority they say they have 
from the Roman Pontiff. 

C. 234. How they consecrate and bury the dead with their 
feasts. 

They have, besides, priests, deacons and sub-deacons. They 
Bo to Confession and Communion as wo do, but they have not 
sot thr extreme unction; they bless the body instead 

C. 239. When they asked Fr Joseph whether in that place 
(Crsngnnord our parts were mentioned, he said that people do 
not mention them, except Rome, France and Venice And that they 
hold In the greatest esteem the Venetian coins. Which Fr. Joseph 
having been called before our lUustrisslma Signorla. showed some 
monies of the Doge de Ca Sten (Michele Steno. Doge 1400-14). 

which he had brought with him from those parls So far 

the Relation of Joseph the Indian. 

Also Joseph Indus informs us that in Malabar the Churches 
were adorned by Crosses, but had no Pictures. Baptism was 
administered to infants. Leavened bread was used for the 
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Eucharist. They had Confession. No Extreme Unction. They fasted 
during Advent and Lent. They had Munastcncs, boobs and great 
teachers. In the palace of the Zamorin at Calicut, there were 
four htg halls, one for Hindus, one for Muslims, one for Jews 
and one for Christians. We may add here what W. Gennann, In 
his Dre Klrche dev Thomas Christian (Outers loth. 1877) quotes 
from the Nopus O'bis: 

"In theatio (urbis Calicut) visuntur aulae sive coenacula 
magna qualuor quae singula singulis patent nationlbus: alia indis, 
maurts alia, alia indis. christianis alia p:*et; unaquaeque natio 
novlt suum auditorium: in alieno non admlttltur. Privi priva loca 
audientiae ha bent et ibi expediuntur; verum eo prius non ac- 
cedunt quam loti fuerint, alioquin ad regem ininime admittuntur, 
illoti videlicet, utpotc immundt BC foedi” (p. 255). 

And again, "Calechut, urbs Chrlstianonim (?) colitur ab 
Indis Christianis" (p. 315). 

15 As to the Mangalore Croa see also J. Moose's. SJ„ The 
History Ot the Diocese of Mangalore, pp. 2-3, Mangalore, 1905. 
See also P D'Souia's Oriente Conquistado, Parte I, Conquista I, 
Div. I, par. 18-19. p. 15 of the Bombay ed. of 1886. 

We think It will Interest our readers to know of a similar 
discovery In Coa In 1510. Hiebonimus Ohowus writes: "Now it 
happened, after the Island (of Goa) had come Into the possession 
of the Portuguese, that when a Portuguese made deep foundations 
for a house, he found a Cross made of brass, which was a strong 
proof that it had formerly been inhabited by Christians". Cf. 
W. Germann. op. Ctt.. p. 78 foot-note. He quotes in Latin Osorius* 
De Rebus Emmon Gestis: L.8. Another authority is Fr. J. P. 
Maffei. SJ. When Alfonso dc Albuquerque had taken Goa the 
second time, on November 25, 1510, he hastened to fortify the town 
"While for the purpose they pulled down the temples of the idols 
and the tombs of the Pagans and other buildings, they found within 
the walls of a house a brass imago of the Cross with Christ Cruci- 
fied: an evident proof that there had been formerly in these 

countries the Christian faith. Albuquerque and all good 

people greatly rejoiced at the discovery Presently the image 

was cleansed Not without tears and with live pomp and solemnity 
which circumstances then allowed, it was carried by a Priest to 
the newly constructed Church of the Christians, whence it was 
sent later on as a most valuable present to Emmanuel, who valued 
these things a great deal more than gold and precious stones". 
(Cf. HUtorlaruni Indicarum Libri XVf, Antverpiac, ex-Otlicina 
Martini Kutti Anno MDCV, pp 125-28 ) 

The fact is related also in the Commentaries of the Great 
Alfonso de Albuquerque (cf. Trans, by W. Dc Gray Birch, llakluyt 
s DC.. III. 1880, 17-18) and by JOAO DE Ba*hos Da Asia. Dec. 2, 
Uv. 5, C.i.); Feancis t>». Souza, Oricnre Conquifado (Parte I, Div. 
par 18-19, pp. 13-15 of the Bombay ed.. 1886) gives the same 
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account and adds "the memory of this discovery Is still pre- 

served now-a-days in the name ‘Rua do Oucijtxo 1 . We do not 
therefrom conclude to a Christian settlement In Goa. because Goa 
was founded 31 years before this event and before its foundation, 
according to the tradition of the Moors. It was a forest, a hunting 
ground, where stood the pleasure houses Of the Sabayo. and, had 
there been any Christianity, the memory of it could not have been 
lost in such a short time". 

Crosses were also discovered by Francisco do Almeida at 
Anjidiv in 1501. This place is situated 2 miles south of Karwar 
In N. Kanara. It Is an Island. 

F. C. f>ANN*viR*s The Portuguese in India (London, Allen 
189«. t. 120) says: "At Anjediva (an island 2 miles from the coast 
of N. Kanara and about SI miles south-east of Goa) Don Francisco 
do Almeida erected a fort, and it is said that In digging the founda- 
tions. the Portuguese came across stones bearing a Cross. This 
was held as an Indication that the place had once been the abode 
of Christians." 
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THE COMING OF PORTUGUESE 

(1498-1534) 

I. The Landing or Vasco de Gama in Calicut (1498) 

On the 25th of May 1898 the Catholics of Calicut celebrated 
the fourth centenary of the landing of Vasco de Gama. 
Yt. A. Mallei, s.j., delivered a learned lecture in which he enu- 
merated the causes which lod up to the great event, he dwelt 
upon the main points of Gama's voyage, he discussed the 
question of the placo where the landing was effected and the 
exact date when it took place. 

As to the causes, the most important was the desire on 
the part of the Portuguese to avoid travelling through Muslim 
dominions, which was dangerous, on account of Hie enmity 
between Christians and Mohammedans, and expensive, on ac- 
count of the heavy tolls which the Muslim Princes demanded 
from merchants. Thus In the fifteenth century Europe’s 
trade with India had diminished considerably. To revive it. 
Portugal thought of a possible sea route round the Cape, which 
would make commercial relations with India independent of 
Muslim interference. B. Dias actually succeeded in doubling 
the Cape, but the fury of the sea prevented him from con- 
tinuing his voyage to India. This was accomplished eleven 
years later by Vasco do Gama, who left Lisbon on the 25th of 
March 1497, and with a favourable wind reached St. Helena 
on the 18th of August. The expedition consisted of three 
small vessels, the St. Raphael, under Gama's immediate com- 
mand, the St. Gabriel, under Gama's own brother Paul, and 
the St. Mingel, under Nicholas Coelho. Each ship was manned 
by a crew of 80 men, who had prepared themselves for the 
difficult enterprise by invoking God's help, and by receiving 
the Sacraments. Two Trinitarian Monks accompanied Vasco 
de Gama. One, Padre Rodrigo Annes, died during the voyage 
at Mozambique, the other. Padre Pedro de Covilham, landed 
in India with the discoverer. Vasco weathered the Cape in 
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November 1497. Nalal was sighted on Christmas Day, and 
on the 6th of January 1498 they entered the so-called River 
of Mercy. They stayed there one month, careening the ships 
and breaking up the St. Mingel, the crew of which was dis- 
tributed between the other two ships. They left the place In 
February and at the end of March reached Mozambique, where 
they remained twenty days. From Mozambique they went to 
Mombaza. and arrived at Melinda on the 29th of April. The 
King of Melinde provided them with pilots and a broker to 
help them in their trade. They sailed from Melinde on the 
6th of August and sighted Mount Delly, North of Cannanore. 
on the 26th of August. They came down along the coast and 
cast anchor at a place named Kappokate. This according to 
the narrative of Mendes Correa. Fr. MalTel endeavours to 
prove — and successfully, as I think— that the place of dc Gama’s 
landing was not Calicut but Pantalayini, not far from Quilandi, 
where there is a mud bank and a kind of bay. which makes 
the landing feasible even during tho monsoon. Further, as 
to the date of landing, he follows Mendes Correa against many 
others, who take May 20th or 28th as the date of landing. 
Since the matter Is not of great importance, we shall not dis- 
cuss it here. ( 1 ) 

2. The Visit to the Temple 
After Gama had landed in Malabar, he endeavoured to 
enter into commercial relations with the Zamorin. But 
the jealousy of Moorish traders put many obstacles in 
the way. Yet, he finally succeeded in gaining access to 
the Zamorin, and obtained permission to open a trading 
"Factory" in Calicut. In a history of the Mission, rather 
than tracing the development of the pepper trade in 
Malabar, it will be of interest to read of the Portuguese 
visit to a temple, which some mistook for a Christian 
Church. In relating this quaint adventure, we shall follow 
the account of Fcrnao Lopez, de Castanheda. 1 From the above 
named place (i.e., Pantalayni) the Catual took Vasco de 
Gama to a pagoda of his idols, telling him it was a 



» Hist. Do Dfficobrimenlo c ConquIsKl da India L.I.A.C.. 16, 
pp. 56-7, Lisboa. 1733. 
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church of much devotion, and he thought so the more as he 
saw above the chief gate seven small bells (sinos), and before 
It a copper pillar as high as a ship's mast, on the capital 
thereof was a big bird of the same copper, which appeared 
to be a cock. And the Church was as big as a monastery, 
made entirely of hewn stones and roofed with bricks, which 
bade fair to be a fine building within. And Vasco de Gama 
was much pleased to sec it, and he thought he was among 
Christians. And when he had entered with the Catual, we 
were received by some men. naked from the girdle upwards 
and covered downwards with certain cloths up to the knees, 
and with another cloth thrown over the shoulder. They had 
nothing on their head, and had a certain number of threads 
from the top of the left shoulder which passed under the right 
shoulder in the way the Deacons wear the stole when they 
serve at Mass: and these men are called Cafres. and in Malabar 
they serve in the Pagodas. With a sprinkler they sprinkled 
water from a font on Vasco dc Gama and the Catual and our 
people; next they gave them ground sandal to put on their 
head, as we here pul ashes, and to pul it so on the brawn of 
their arms; ours did not put it there, as they were dressed, but 
they put it on their head. And, as they went through that 
Church, they saw many images on the walls, and some of 
them had teeth so big that they came an inch out of their 
mouth, and others had four arms, and they were so ugly of 
countenance as to look like devils. This made ours doubt 
somewhat whether it was a Church of Christians and when 
they had come before the Chapel, which was in the middle 
of the body of the Church, they saw It had a summit, like 
a Cathedral, also of hewn stone. And on one side of this 
summit there was a bras3 door, admitting one man, and they 
went up to it by a stone staircase, within the Chapel, which 
was a little dark. There was, placed in the wall, an image, 
which was descried from outside, because they would not 
let them go inside, signifying to them that only the Cafres 
could enter there; and there, pointing to the image, called it 
SANCTA MARIA, giving them to understand that that was 
their image. And. as it appeared so to Vasco de Gama, ho 
knelt down, and ours with him. and they prayed. And Joao 
da Saa, who doubted whether that was a Church of Christians, 
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because of the ugliness of the images that had been painted 
on the walls, said, while kneeling down, "If this is the devil. 
I worship the true God". And Vasco de Gama, who heard 
him, looked towards him. smiling. And the Catual and his 
people, who stood before the Chapel, prostrated themselves 
on the ground with their hands In front, and this three times, 
and then they rose and prayed standing". 

It is difficult to say where the temple stood, and what 
idols were worshipped in it. Was it Mariamma, the Goddess 
of smallpox? Was it "Ram, Ram, Ram", which, frequently 
repeated, suggested some similarity with Mary's name? De 
Barros thinks that the mistake was due also to the rumour, 
which the Portuguese had heard from the Moors, that those 
people were some of the Christians of St. Thomas 

The author of the introduction to Calcoen, a Dutch narra- 
tive of the second voyage of Vasco de Gama to Calicut, believes 
that the Portuguese mistook Maha Madja. holding in her lap 
her son Shakia. for the Blessed Virgin Mary. 3 Whatever be 
the case, the Portuguese soon discovered their mistake, and 
found that Calicut contained no Christians. Similarly no 
Christians were found at Mount Delly. though the author of 
the Catalan Map would lead us lo expect their presence there. 

3. The First Martyr— P. Pedro de Covilham 

Danvers® gives a fine description of Vasco de Gama's inter- 
view with the Zamorin. In Payne* can he read the letter which 
the Zamorin addressed to the King of Portugal, expressing his 
pleasure at the prospect of trade with him. But the Moorish 
merchants entertained great fears as to the security of their own 
trade, and began plotting against the new comers. They bribed 
the Catual, who had to bring Vasco de Gama back to the ships, 
to kill him. He detained the leader in a house of a village on 
the way back, in the hope of causing him to break out into 
violence, but without the desired effect. Vasco’s brother, Paul, 
who was on the ships, seeing that his brother was detained 



s The work was first printed at Antwerp in 1501. It was 
translated and published in London In 1874 by J. Ph. Berycan. 

* Op. ci«„ Vol. I, p. M sqq. 

‘ Vasco de (lama and Hl3 Successors, p 987 
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like a prisoner, made known his intention that, if Vasco was 
not released, he would destroy all the ships in the port, The 
Zamorin. hearing this, ordered the immediate release of Gama, 
who afterwards was told by a Castilian Mahommedan. then in 
Calicut, that the ill-treatment he had received was caused by 
the Catual, who, for large bribes given him by the Moors, 
had done everything without the King's knowledge. 

Now. according to various authors, Padre Pedro dc 
Covilham, Vasco de Gama's Confessor— while Va.sco was 
striving to introduce commercial relations between India 
and Portugal— endeavoured to gain pearls for heaven. 
Hr began to preach, both among the Hindus and the Moors, 
but the latter, already enraged that new dangers had arisen 
for their trade, would not listen to him. and finally killed him 
before the year was out. Tradition knows nothing certain, 
either about his conversions, or his work, or the details of his 
death. In fact it seems difficult to understand how he could 
have preached at all. ignorant as he was of the language of 
the place. Yet Trinitarian historians attribute to him a pro- 
phecy made just before dying which is of some interest, and 
which is reported by Daniello Bartoli. the great seventeenth 
century historian of the Society.* He writes: “No sooner 
was Xavier born than he was promised for the conversion 
of India in India Itself by express revelation made to the 
Ven Friar Peter de Covilham. Religious of the Most Holy 
Trinity for the Redemption of Slaves, who had accompanied 
Vasco de Gama in his voyage and had been his Confessor. 
This man (as we read in the ancient records which the same 
Order keeps in its Archives at Coimbra), in the very act of 
being killed with arrows by the Indians, moved by the spirit 
of prophecy, said: ’Not many years will pass that a new 
Religious Order will be founded in God’s Church, under the 
name of Jesus; and one of its first Fathers, led by the Holy 
Spirit will penetrate to the remotest parts of the East Indies: 
and a great part of those nations, in virtue of his preaching, 
will embrace the Catholic faith.’ With these words on his lips 
he died". The episode is related also by Fr. De Souza. S.J., in 



* Memorie Sforiche ndll Uomtni e Del Fatti Della Compaptia 
di Gesu. Libro I. p 47. Torino. Marietti, 1347. 
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Otiente Conquislado, 1 Part. p. 477," and by Fr. Joao de 
Figueroa in Chronica da /lluetrisstma Ordem da SS. Trlndade. 
Fr. A. Brou. s.j., 1 remarks that the most ancient biographers 
ignore the episode. Similarly the Chroniclers, Barros, Correa, 
Castanheda, etc., do not mention it. It is not read in the 
narratives — though most detailed— of Gama's voyage, which 
we possess. On the lace of it one feels inclined to discredit 
the narrative, though it is rather difficult to explain how the 
legend originated. ( 2 ) 

4. Fkanciscan Victims 

When Vasco dc Gama returned to his motherland, 
all Portugal echoed with his fame. He had brought back 
from India a big cargo of spices, and had ascertained 
what products were moat useful for barter in Malabar; 
and though the immediate advantages of the expedition had 
not been very great, he had opened the way for others to 
follow. Already on March the 8th, 1500, a new expedition 
with 13 ships was ready to set sail under the command of 
Don Pedro Alvarez Cabral. The expedition was accompanied 
by one Vicar, 8 secular Priests and 8 Franciscans (Observants 
of the Province of Portugal). The latter were P Hcnriquc 
Alvaro from Coimbra in the quality of superior. P. Gasper. 
P. Francisco da Cruz, P. Sunao de Guimarraes. P. Luis de 
Salvador. Besides these Missionaries, there was P. Masseu. 
organist and musician. Pedro Neto. student of Theology and 
Joao de Vittoria. lay-brother. Gasper de Gama, a converted 
Jew. who had come to Europe with Vasco de Gama, accom- 
panied them or interpreter. They set sail on the 9th of March. 
Ten ships were destined for Calicut; two for Mozambique, 
and one was a provision boat. But they were driven West 
by the winds, and on April the 25th they went ashore on 
a new land, which they called Santa Cruz, on account of 
a Cross which Cabral planted there. The land thus newly dis- 
covered was later called Brasil. Padre Henrique preached 
a sermon at the foot of the Cross on Easter Sunday, and an- 
other Franciscan celebrated Mass for the first time in Brasil. 
Cabral then set sail again, visited Mozambique, Quiloa and 

” Lisbon. Valentim da Costa De?land09, 1710. 

T Saint Francis Xaricr. Tome I, p. 128, Paris. Beauchesne. 1912. 
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Mclirtde. The Franciscans preached in all these places, though 
without success. At Quiloa there was a riot and they were 
wounded by some fanatics. They were more fortunate on 
the island of Angedlva, where they baptized 22 persons. On 
September the 13th they entered Calicut After some diffi- 
culties, the Zamorin allowed the Fathers to preach the Faith 
tn his Kingdom, and they, having built a small Church (the 
first erected by Portugal in India) began to announce the 
Gospel. It i3 clear that they must have made themselves 
understood by the same means as were used by the merchants 
to establish their trade. 

It will be interesting to read the instructions given by 
the King to Pedralvarez Cabral." 

It says: "Before he (i.e., Admiral Cabral) attacked the 
Moors and idolators of those parts with the material and 
secular sword, he was to allow the Prieats and Monks to use 
their spiritual sword, which was to declare to them the GospeL 
with admonitions and requisitions on the part of the Roman 
Church, asking them to abandon their idolatries, diabolical 
rites and customs, and to convert themselves to the faith of 
Christ, for all men to be united and joined in charity of reli- 
gion and love, since we were all the work of one Creator, 
and redeemed by one Redeemer, Who was Christ Jesus, pro- 
mised by the Prophets and hoped for by the Patriarchs, for so 
many thousand years before He came. For which purpose they 
brought them all the natural and legal arguments which the 
Canon Law disposes of. And should they be so contumacious 
as not to accept this Law of faith, and should they reject the 
law of peace, which ought to be maintained among men for 
the conservation of the human kind, and should they forbid 
commerce and exchange, which a«e the means by which peace 
is conciliated and obtained (since this commerce is the founda- 
tion of human polity, if the contracting parties agreed in 
religion and belief in the truth of which each one is obliged 
to hold and believe of God) in that case they should put them 
to fire and sword, and carry on fierce war against them." 



“ The Three Voyagei of Vote o dc Gama. From (he I.cndai 
Da fsdla of Gaepcr Correa. Translated by the Hon. Henry, s.J. 
Stanley. London. 1869. Hakluyt Society. Pp 186-87 
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Wc hesitate to make any comments on these instructions 
so naive and yet so fierce. The object of the Portuguese dis- 
coverers was twofold; the preaching of the Gospel and the 
establishment of commercial relations. Both were praise- 
worthy, though on different planes. 

It was unfortunate that they were mixed up; and the 
threats with which the Indians were to be frightened, should 
they refuse the Gospel, boded no good to the Religion of 
Christ. 

According to Portuguese reports’* the Fathers converted 
a Brahmin, who, at his Baptism, received the name Michael a 
S. Maria, and several Nairs. In the meantime, Cabral obtain- 
ed from the Zamorin a warehouse, called a Feytoria by the 
Portuguese, and handed over its administration to the mer- 
chant, Airas Correa. Pepper, however, was coming in very 
slowly; and the Moors refused to acknowledge the monopoly 
which the Portuguese claimed to have obtained from the 
Zamorin. On December 16th, 1500, a rising took place against 
the Portuguese; the warehouse was destroyed, three Francis- 
cans were killed and P Henrique grievously wounded. Among 
the paintings in the old Franciscan Convent of St. Francis of 
Assisi at Goa. there is also the painting of these victims 
whom, however, we hesitate to cal! Martyrs. Their names 
were P. Caspar, the missionary. P. Masseu, the organist, and 
Fr. Pedro Neto, the Student of Theology. We doubt whether 
the cause of their martyrdom was purely spiritual. Details are 
lacking, and so no certain conclusion can be reached. About 
fifty other Portuguese were killed before they could reach 
their ships. 

After this Cabral went to Cochin, whereto the remaining 
Franciscans followed him; they preached in the town and 
in the Island of Valplm. Michael a S. Maria serving as inter- 
preter. Cabral sailed from Cochm in January 1501, leaving 
there seven Portuguese. He visited Cannanore, where he 
constructed a Factory, and sailed back to Portugal. He took 
with him two Thomas Christians from Cranganore, named 
Joseph and Mathias. 

The latter died on the journey whereas the former reached 



* Barroi. Dec. I. Lib. 3, 97. Col 2. 
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Lisbon on July 31st, 1501. From there he went to Rome and 
Venice and by way of Lisbon returned to India. This is the 
Joseph Indus of whom mention was made elsewhere and who 
told such incredible tales about Calicut. From amonE the 
Franciscans, P. Hennque also followed Cabral. In 1505 he 
was made Bishop of Ceuta and Administrator of the Diocese 
of Evora. He died in 1532. Of the others, P. Francisco de 
Cruz remained in Cochin. P. Simao dc Guirnaraes exercised 
his zeal chiefly among the Thomas Christians. P. Luis de 
Salvador stayed first at Cannanore, then at Cochin, He lived 
for some time at the court of the King of Diampor. and after 
that he went to Mylapore to visit the tomb of St. Thomas. 
He also undertook several embassies between the Portu- 
guese in India and the Raja of Bisnagor. 10 Cabral, before 
leaving Calicut for Cochin revenged himself against the Moors 
and the Hindus who had killed the Missionaries and some 
of the Portuguese soldier*. He set fire to two big ships, then 
anchored in the port of Calicut, and destroyed them with all 
the goods they were loaded with. He raptured the sailors 
who tried to save themselves by jumping overboard. He set 
his guns against the city and nearly destroyed it. Though the 
Missionaries had nothing to do in these retaliatory measures, 
still by the very fact that they were associated with the fierce 
Europeans, an impression was created against them among 
the Natives, which will never entirely die out. Rightly or 
wrongly, the Gospel of the I’rlnce of Peace was coming to 
them under the protection of sword and fire." 

5. Ornr.it Expeditions Mont Martyrs 

The expedition of Joao da Nova, which reached India in 
1501, brought four more Franciscans. He continued the warfare 
with Calicut, and strengthened the friendly relations with the 
Raja of Cochin. The Franciscans probably divided themselves 
between Cannanore and Cochin. Owing to the generosity of 
the Raja of Cannanore, the Portuguese ship3 were soon loaded, 

<• Comm de’ Albuquerque. If. C. 17. 90; III, C. 8, 41. Wadding 
XV; 95. Belem. I. 156. 

11 On the Martyrs of the Cabral’s Expedition see Fss.vando da 
Solsdade. Historic Seraphicn Chronolopiea. HI. Lib. 4 and 5, Barros. 
Dec. I, Lib. 5, 85, besides the authors quoted in the text 
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and da Nova sailed for Portugal at the beginning of 1502, 
leaving his European merchandise with two clerks in a small 
factory at Cannanore. 

Vasco de Gama with a great fleet reached Cannanore at 
the end of 1502. He thanked the Raja for his favours and 
delivered to him rich presents from the King of Portugal. 
Vasco had on his ships other Franciscans. The good Friars, 
however, were unable to quench the revengeful tiro which 
was burning in the heart of Vasco. The triumphal return 
home had not made him forget the anxious days he had passed 
In Calicut on his first voyage, and the slaughter of his com- 
panions. Hut lei us leave the narration of de Gama's fright- 
ful revenge to the author of Calcooi quoted above. "On the 
27th day of October wr sailed from Cannanore and arrived 
in a Kingdom called Calcoen (Calicut), which is 40 miles 
from Cannanore and we mustered our forces before the town, 
and we fought with them during three days, and we took a 
groat number of people, and we hanged them to the yards 
of the ships, and taking them down, we cut off their hands, 
feet, and heads, and took one of their ships, and threw into 
it the hands, foot and heads, and wo wrote a letter which we 
put on a stick and we left that ship go adrift towards the 
land, we took there a ship which we put on fire, and burnt 
many of the subjects of the Kins.” The good Franciscans were 
helpless spectators of this carnage. They only could manage 
to prevent the slaughter of the children who were on board. 
In fact, they took care of them, and after convenient Instruc- 
tion. Baptism was conferred on them. Gama brought them 
back to Lisbon, and they were addicted to the services of the 
Church of Belem. 1 ’ 

In September 1503. Don Francisco De Albuquerque arrived 
in India. He had with him five Dominicans one of whom was 
P. Domingo de Sours, named Vicar General and provided with 
extensive faculties. Little is known about their work, or the 
places where they stayed. After de Gama's departure, the 
Zamorin invaded the territory of Cochin, threatening the 

13 Cf. MflPCELUNO DO ClVT7.’\. Storia delle Mission! Frances - 
cane. Proto Tipogtojia Guasti. 1881; pp. 205-13 See also M*rfB, 
Jstorte detie Indie Oriental!. Libro I. 
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Raja, who had become an ally of Portugal, and asking him 
to surrender the Portuguese. The Raja refused. Then Cochin 
was besieged. taken and burnt- The Raja and the Portuguese 
retired to the Island of Vypeen. where they were besieged 
for many months. Finally they were liberated by the timely 
arrival of Albuquerque, who forced the Zamorin to retire. 

A few days later arrived In India the great Alfonso de 
Albuquerque, who proceeded to build a fort in Cochin. Mean- 
while Francisco patched up a truce with the Zamorin and in 
1304 both the Albuquerque's sailed back to Portugal from 
Cannanore. 

In October 1605 Don Francisco D'Almeida, who had been 
appointed first Viceroy of the East Indies by King Manoel, 
reached Cannanore with a strong fieet There was no desire 
of going straight to Calicut, owing to the state of war with 
the Zamorin, and the excesses committed by Vasco de Gama 
in 1302, and in 1504 by Lopo Soaies. He had with him more 
Franciscan Missionaries. He obtained permission from the 
Raja of Cannanore to build a fort, which he did. and called 
it Sant* Angelo. In fort Sant' Angelo was built a chapel with 
materials brought from Europe, which is one of the oldest 
built by Europeans in India. This Chapel Is still existing, 
hut is transformed into a guard-room. 1 * King Manoel had 
ordered that a Franciscan Convent should be built In Canna- 
norc It was called the Convent of "Sant" Antonio". Kr. Paul 
de Coimbra, the Commissary of the Franciscans in India, 
was to be the Guardian in Cannanore, but, no sooner 
was Sant' Antonio ready than he left it to go and preach 
among the Arabs of Maskate. In Cannanore itself, however, 
there were some conversions, for we road in The Book of 
Durte Barbosa : M 

"In this city the King our Lord possesses a fortress and 
a trading factory in perfect peace, love and safety and around 
the fort is a town of Christians of this country, married men 
with their wives and children, who were converted to our 
Holy Faith after it was built, and continue daily to be 

is MAmi-Moon, Hi* tori; of the Diocese of Mangalore, Manga- 
lore. Kodyalball Press. 1906, p. 283. 

i* Completed about the year 1518. Translated by Manscl 
Longworth Dames. Hakluyt Society. 1921, Vol. II. p. 81. 
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converted.” From Cannanore many a zealous Missionary went 
out to preach the Gospel The Moors, having taken Fr. Martin 
da Guarda (different from a Frtar of the same name who was 
martyred tn Ceylon) proposed to him the alternative of re- 
nouncing Christianity or dying. He refused and had his head 
cut utT. The two other victims were Fr. John or Elves and 
FR. Xistus. Whether they were martyred near Cochin or 
near Cannanore it is not certain. In the fortress of Cunhale — 
near Radagara — in a mosque, Fr. Francis Galleco (Gallyo) 
was beheaded Later, on 21st September 1551, Fb. Francisco 
EsrtrVAN was pierced by a lance and done to death by the 
Moors on the Malabar Coast, while going from Goa to Cochin. 
These heroes, who watered with their blood the seed of the 
Gospel, are scarcely remembered by the Christians of Malabar. 
Should not their memories be dug out from the ruins of the 
past, and the cause of their martyrdom be better studied? 11 

A new fleet of nine transport vessels sailed for India 
under Tristau de Cunha in March 1506 He had on board 
secular Priests and Franciscans On the March 10, 1506, the 
fleet of the Zamonn was defeated off Cannanore by Lourenro 
Almeida, the Viceroy's soil In 1507, the new Kolattiri (Raja) 
of Cannanore, who was less friendly towards the Portuguese 
than his predecessors, joined the Zamortn The Nayars, 
60,000 in number, laid siege to the fort of Cannanore, They 
hoped to starve the garrison. The Portuguese were reduced 
to the greatest straits, and lived on lizards and rats. On the 
15fh of August, however, the sea east up shoals of crabs and 
prawns, which altorded some relief to the besieged. This was 
regarded as a special mark of heaven’s favour. On the 27th 
of August 1507, de Cunha arrived in Cannanore. The siege 
was lifted and the Kolattiri sued for peaco. The Zamorin, 

>" On these Martyrs c /. Soon* Amado, Hisloria da Egre )a 
Catolica. Lishon. Martinez. 1878, Vo). VII, 1! Parte, p. 117 ©qq. 
Civezza. Sloria dcllc Minion! Francescnne, Vol. VI. p. 237 Accord- 
ing to D’Sa’s Ifiitorp of the Catholic Church in India. 1910. Vol. 1. 
P 83, Xistus and Fr. Francis Gallego were martyred in Cochin. 
This is against CivrzzA. who affirms that Fr Gallego died in the 
Kunhale Fort. Again. Fr. D'Sa asserts that Fr. Da Guarda. 
Fr Stephen and Fr. John da Klvas laid down their lives in Canna- 
nore. Cf. also Moti.»Aun’s MSS. Trails!. (In Fr. Hosten’s posses- 
sion, Darjeeling), p. «4 sqq. 
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however, continued hostile. The annual fleets from Portugal 
continued to bring new Missionaries to India. But the evange- 
lisation of the country was not ‘'carried on far away from 
Portuguese guns; a matter of expedience perhaps, but hardly 
In accordance with the spirit of Christ. This, however, should 
not prejudice us against the Missionaries, whose task was 
threefold in those days. First, they acted as military Chaplains 
to the Portuguese troops, and thus endeavoured to restrain 
the unruly elements among the soldiers, and maintained alive 
the spark of grace in their souls. Second, they ministered 
to the spiritual needs of the Portuguese who were manning 
forts and factories. It speaks well of the merchants of those 
days, who unlike most of their modem successors, did not 
entirely forget their own spiritual needs among the turmoil 
of war and commeice, and. besides soldiers and clerks, insisted 
on being accompanied by Priest3 as well in their adventurous 
expeditions. Third, they instructed the Natives who lived 
near, or in the forts, and who performed menial offices for the 
Portuguese. 

6. The Fort or Kallayi near Calicut 

In 1509 Alfonso dr Albuquerque was appointed Viceroy. 
In 1510 he conquered Goa, where he built a fort and a Church. 
He was a man of genius, and directed all his efforts to con- 
solidate Portugal’s power in the East. He favoured marriages 
between the Portuguese and Indian women, in order to stem 
the drain of men from his small country. He further desired 
to put a stop to illegitimate unions and to favour the work of 
conversion. Strange as it may seem, by this the Portuguese 
fell in the esteem of the Indians, with the result that con- 
versions were hindered rather than helped. 

By an ill-advised attack on the Zamorin’s Palace 
Albuquerque lost 300 men. He then saw that Portugal's true 
interest lay in peace and a better understanding with the 
Zamorin. He came to terms with the latter and was allowed 
to build a fort In the Zamorin's dominions. The northern 
bank of the Kallayi river was chosen for the purpose, and the 
architect of Fort Sant' Angelo, Fernandez, began a Fort in 
1513. He must have built a Church in it, for in 1516 we read 
of a Fr. Diego Moraes as Vicar of Calicut. This was a secular 
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priest, who though in smaller numbers than the Religious, 
had begun to come out to the East. 

Soon, however, the Zamorin broke peace with the Portu- 
guese. Don Henriquc Mcnezes, the new Viceroy, destroyed 
the Zamorin’s forts at Ponani and Coulete (Qullandl). Then 
the Zamorin’s army, 12,000 strong, attacked the fort of Kallayl 
in June 1525. Don Henrique himself arrived with 20 sails and 
1,500 men. At day-break he suddenly rushed on the Indians, 
who, taken by surprise, withdrew, after having lost no less 
than 3,000 men. The threat of a Turkish Armada from the 
Red Sea compelled the Portuguese to concentrate their forces 
northwards. Therefore the fort was abandoned. As soon as 
the Portuguese had withdrawn, the enemy rushed in to pillage 
what had been left. when, the powder taking fire, the fort was 
blown up and many Moors perished. The hatred of the Portu- 
guese on the part of the inhabitants of Calicut went on increas- 
ing. making the preaching of the Gospel very’ difficult. 

7. First Contacts or the Thomas Christians with 
the Portuguese 

Having thus described the landing of the Portuguese in 
India, and their fiist exploits, let us now revert to the Thomas 
Christians, and speak of their first relations with the Portu- 
guese. 

(a) Interview with Vasco de Gama .— The author of the 
voyage to Calcoen (Calicut), who accompanied Vasco de 
Gama on his second expedition, writes: "On the second day 
of November, wc sailed from Calcoen sixty miles to a kingdom 
called Kusshain, and between these two towns is a Christian 
Kingdom called Granor. and there arc many good Christians, 
and in this Kingdom live many Jews and they have a Prince 
there. You understand that all the Jews of the Country are 
also subjects of the same Prince. And the Christians have 
nothing to do with anybody, and they are good Christians. 
They neither sell nor buy anything during the consecrated 
days and they neither cat nor drink with anybody but 
Christians. They willingly came to our ships with foul* and 
sheep and caused us to make good cheer, They had just sent 

Priests to the Pope of Rome to know the true faith 

On the third of January we sailed thence (i.e., from Kusshain) 
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for a town which is called Coloon (Quilon). and there came 
many Good Christians and they filled two of our ships with 
spices: and there arc nearly 25.000 Christians and they paid 
us a tribute like the Jews. There are nearly 300 Christian 
Churches and they bear the names of the Apostles and other 
Saints.'’ Asia 

Manuel Faria y Sousa, in his India Portuguesa describes 
the interview which Vasco de Gama granted to the Malabar 
Christians in 1502. He says: "Here (at Cochin) Don Vasco 
received Ambassadors who said they came from some Christian 
inhabitants of that neighbouring country, the metropolis 
thereof was Crnngar.ore. and they were to the number of 
30,000. that St. Thomas had preached to their forefathers, that 
they were subject to the Patriarch of Armenia, that they were 
infested by the Pagans, that they knew he was an Officer of 
the most Catholic King of Europe to whom they submitted 
themselves, delivering into his hands the Rod of Justice. This 
Rod was red. about the length of a Sceptre, ends tipt with 
silver, with three bells at the top They were despatched 
with hopes of a powerful assistance." 

(6) In 1503, Afonso de Albuquerque, Invited by the 
Rani of Kullam (Quilon) had a meeting with her. where, in 
the agreements reached, a special statement was made as to 
the Thomas Christians, who continued to retain their civil 
and criminal administration, but the executive powers were 
handed over to the Portuguese Feytor Antonio de Sa. to whom 
Albuquerque recommended the Church which was said to 
have been built by Mar Proudh and Mar Xabra (later on 
called N. S. de Miserkordia). Since many Christians were 
not yet baptised, he entrusted them to the Dominican Rodrigo 
Thoman. 10 But when later on the Portuguese “wanted to 
force them to eat fish on fasting days and to commence Lent 
on Ash Wednesday and did not allow their Priests to consecrate 
leavened bread in the Mass, they went back to the mountains 
to live with the Hindus”. 1 ' 

(c) fn 1504, Suarez de Mcnezes captured Cranganore and 
ordered it to be burnt. The work of destruction had begun. 



•« Com de Albuq., f.C, 5. 19. 
>' Sousa, Or. Conq., p 70. 
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when some Christians of the place came and entreated him 
to desist representing that within the city were several 
Churches dedicated to the Virgin and the Apostles which 
would be destroyed.'* The conflagration was stopped. 

The first contacts between the Portuguese and the Malabar 
Christians were, therefore, friendly. They felt that they belong- 
ed to the same Law, and so they trusted each other. In fact, 
their mutual knowledge was very scanty, so much so that the 
Portuguese of this time thought that India was a Christian 
country, and wero confirmed in this by the fact that the 
Pagans came to venerate the holy pictures on board their 
ship3. At the end of his Rott.iro Vasco de Gama names the 
Kings of Calicut, Quorungulis (?) Chomandrala (Coro- 
mandel). Ceylon. Jarmus (Siam), Pegu and others as Christ- 
ian. Cabral had already more correct views. It is only about 
Crnngar.orc that he affirms the existence of Christians. The 
Kings of Calicut, Narasinga and Cochin are described as 
Pa Enas. 

8. Chaldaean Bishops in Malabar 

The Malabar Christians, who, as has been remarked else- 
where received their Bishops from Mesopoiamia, had been 
without Prelates for many years. In 1490, they sent a depu- 
tation to the Catholicns Mar Simeon, asking him to send them 
some Bishops. 

This Mar Simeon belonged to the powerful house of 
Mama. During his long Patriarchate he had managed to 
secure the Patriarchal succession for his own family. In spite 
of all the Ecclesiastical Canons. He was a Nestorian. What 
he did for Malabar will be clear from a letter which the 
Chaldean Bishops addressed to his successor in the year 1504. 
The letter with an historical introduction has been preserved 
in the Vatican Library and was edited by Assemani in 1725. 
It has been re-edited by Fr. G. Schurhammer. S.J., and pub- 
lished in India by the Rev. Fr. Placid. t.o.C.d. We shall 
reproduce it in the notes at the end of the Chapter. 

Here we may recall that Joseph Indus belonged to the 
Malayalee deputation to Mesopotamia. He was ordained 



'* Cf. J. C. Panjikaran. The Sv r. Church in Malabar, p 39. 
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Priest there, and came back to India with Bishops Mar Thomas 
and Mar John. 

They were received with great festivities, for there had 
been a long break in the Malabar Episcopate. Later on Mar 
Thomas returned to Mesopotamia, while Mar John remained 
in India. 

In 1503 Mar Jaballaha, Mar Denha and Mar Jacob were 
ordained Bishops in the territory of Gazartha Bet Zabdai, and 
left for India. 

From Tndia they wrote to the Catholicos Mar Elias, telling 
him how they found in Malabar about 30.000 Christian Fami- 
lies “meek and peaceful". They were thinking of restoring 
the Church of St. Thomas, which is “in Mailapur in the Pro- 
vince of Silan". Speaking of Calicut, they make no mention 
of Christians there, but they Inform Mar Elias of the arrival 
of the Portuguese, and of the troubles which were stirred up 
by the Moors against the new comers. Seventy Portuguese 
were killed in the turmoil, together with five Priests. The 
Portuguese then sailed to Cochin, made an alliance with the 
Rajah, and built a strong Fortress. 

While travelling to India these Chaldean Bishops stopped 
in Cannanore, where they found about twenty Portu- 
guese. They were received by them “with the greatest joy”, 
were given gold and beautiful vestments. They rrmainod 
there two months and were Invited to celebrate the Holy 
mysteries in the Chapel, where the Portuguese "Priests offer 
daily the Holy Sacrifice, for this is their custom and rite". 
On Sunday Nosardel. after the Portuguese had finished, they 
too celebrated the Holy Sacrifice with mutual joy and edifi- 
cation. Then they proceeded to Malabar 

Of the activities of the Chaldaean Bishops in India we 
know little. In 1510 Albuquerque gives them 1,000 fanams 
for the restoration of their Church in Cranganore. In 1506, 
the Portuguese Governor. Lopo Soares, concludes a treaty 
with Quilon. in which he obliges its Queen to rebuild the 
Church of the Thomas Christians and restore their ancient 
rights to them. In 1517 we see the Portuguese together with 
their friends the Thomas Christians going on a pilgrimage to 
the tomb of the Apostle St. Thomas in Mylaporc and settling 
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down there in the shadow ol his Church, which Is restored 
by order of the King of Portugal. 

Mar John, whom the other Bishops found "still" alive 
in 1503, seems to have died soon after that date. Two of the 
new comers. Mar Jaballaha and Mar Denha. died soon after 
their arrival in India. 

The last of tho Bishops was Mar Jacob. Of him, we 
have two letters to King John HI of Portugal from which 
we learn that the relations between Portuguese and Thomas 
Christians, which at the beginning were very cordial, became 
strained. The first reason was economic. The Portuguese 
were endeavouring to establish the pepper monopoly in Mala- 
bar. For this purpose they needed the collaboration of the 
Thomas Christians. But the Moors were on the alert. This 
induced the Christians to sell the pepper to them, thus baulk- 
ing the Portuguese in their design. 

Mar Jacob informs the King that he has done all In his 
power to induce the Christians "never more to sell the pepper 
to the Moors, but to be kind to the Portuguese". In fact, he 
affirms that "he has won all the Christians of the Country to 
the King’s service, so that when the King shall be in need 
of them, he shall find over 25,000 warriors’’.'* 

The second reason why the relations between the Thomas 
Christians and the Portuguese became strained was religious. 

The Portuguese soon noticed the different rites of the 
Thom 03 Christians, and, being ignorant of Eastern customs, 
tried to Interfere with them. The Syrians resisted, and were 
right. Next, some priests went further, and began to doubt 
the validity of the Baptism administered by the Cassanars, or 
Syrian Priests. Mar Jacob, In his letter to the King, defends 
his Priest3 and himself. Among the Portuguese Priests, one 
Alvare Penteado was most determined to reduce the Thomas 
Christians to the usages of Rome. In a letter Sob. Pirez, Vicar- 
General of India to the King (1527). he is described as "hav- 
ing a hard head and a very hot temper Therefore the 

Christians are very little satisfied with him". In another letter 
of Fr. Vicente de Laguna, O.P. to the King (1530) the same 
Penteado Is said “to know very little and to be very 



'* See Notes. Letters of Mar Jacob to John III. 
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dissolute". And yet he wanted to reform the Christians. There- 
fore. as Joao Garces writes to the King (2, January 1529) “The 
Christians think that all he says are lies, and they rather be- 
lieve their Bishops who came from Armenia". Thus a strong 
prejudice arises against the Portuguese, a prejudice, fanned 
by the Cassanars who feared Portuguese reforms. For 
reforms were certainly needed in Malabar. Simony was 
rampant, ignorance, both among the Clergy and the Laity 
appalling. Many Priests were married; many lived in concu- 
binage. Several carried on commerce. A good number served 
as soldiers with Pagan Rajahs. Their Churches were poor, 
neglected, dirty. It was the same in many countries of 
Europe before the Council of Trent. The letters of Jesuits 
who worked In Italy, in France, in Germany, speak of the 
ignorance of the Priests, who sometimes did not even know 
the formula of absolution. They describe the corruption of 
morals, the degradation of divine worship. 

But in Malabar there was something mote. The faith of 
the people was not pure. In 1550 a Latin Malabarlan Priest. 
Matheus Diaz by name, writes to the King (22nd Jan. 1550): 
“On this coast there are many St. Thomas Christians who 
formerly had the Patriarchs of Babylon as their Prelates to 
instruct them In the Catholic faith which they did. not with- 
out some errors. Among other things they ordained the 
natives, but without permission to say Mass. And now there 
are here two from the said Babylonia, who first did all after 
the manner of Babylon, until Your Highness sent Fr. Penteado, 
who with much diligence and zeal brought the said two 
Babylonians to the obedience of the Holy Mother the Church 
and obtained for them a salary from Your Highness, and 
now they no longer do anything after the Babylonian custom 
and they are very honest and obedient towards the Holy 
Mother the Church. One. however, of these, ordained by one 
of the Babylonians above mentioned, is going about teaching 
these St. Thomas Christians the Babylonian custom without 
fear of God or Holy Mother the Church, nor has he the per- 
mission of his Babylonian Prelates, and he has already created 
much confusion among them." 80 



» Cf. SCHURHAMMEH, Op. Cit.. pp. Z1-2Z. 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

1 Cf. The sure pamphlet "The Fourth Centcnon/ of Vasco 
de Gama's Landing at Calicut” celebrated on the 25th of May 1898 
at Calicut- Fr. Maifei, sj., follows Gasper Correa, who came out 
to India about 1512, and had at his disposal the diaries written by 
those who had accompanied Vasco de Gama in his first journey. 
He remained a long time in Indio, and left after him a very accu- 
rate description of the three voyages of Vasco de Gama in his 
ten das da India. The book was edited long after his death and 
published in English by Stanley In 1869. Sinclair (Indian ffi*- 
tor/>, Hunter (Imperial Gazetteer. Vol. VI). Chambers (Encpclo- 
juvdla) end the British Enopdepwdia give May as the month of 
Gama's landing at Calicut LoCan In his Manual of Malabar, The 
Bombay Gazetteer (Aillcle Canara). Danvers (Portuguese India ) 
agree with Correa and put clown August as the date of Vasco do 
Gama's arrival. 

What Is far more important is what we read in the translation 
of a History of the Portuguese Landing in India, written on the 
leaves of the Brab tree or Ofa. hi Malayolam. the original of which 
was obtained from the Venlialikkota Raja who is of the Tr.mori. 
i.e., of the Zamorin family. These arc the words: "The history of 
the Firing!? coming into Malabar, in the year of the Taliha (i_c., 
Hegira) 904. or the 6th of Karkadom 672 (Malabar era). Throe 
Firing! ships came to Fandaram ICollam. It being in the monsoon 
they anchored here and came on shore. They went to Korikotc 
where they learned all the news of Malabar. At this time they 
did not trade but returned again to their own country, Portugal. 
Two years aflerwards they returned from Portugal with six ships 
and came to Korikotc." The first landing took place during the 
monsoon. It was in the month of Karkadom, which corresponds to 
July-August. Still more weighty is the evidence which we gather 
from an old MSS. document, the original of which Is with the 
Zamorin. it is a kind of diary, and under the years 1497-98 11 
has Ihe following: “1497, Manam Gama Bllam Kagratil ninnu 
purapatfu— Gama left the town of Belem. March 1497. 1498. Crn- 
pam. 26 tiady: Matayalate Ely nutlaye adyam kandu — Gama first 
saw Mount Ely on the 26th August 1498. 

- It is not certain when the martyrdom of Fr. de Covilham 
took place. Mulbauer assigns to It the year 1498. Was it before, 
or after Vasco had left Calicut? If before, how is it not mentioned 
in Vasco's ftotciro, and by the earliest Historians? If after, how 
have the details come down to us? Was it some Thomas Christians 
who witnessed the death and related it later on to the Portuguese? 
Danvers (p. 94) relates that when Gama came again lo Calicut, 
he was met on board ship by a Brahmin, dressed in a Friar's 
habit. Was it the habit of Fr. de Covilham or of one of the 
Franciscans killed in the Insurrection of 1500? 
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As to the prophecy, besides the authors mentioned in the text, 
it is recorded in Jeronimo de S. Jose Chron. de Ord da SS. 
Trinidad da Prop, de Portugal, I, 106, in Bernardino de S. Antonio. 
KpUome Redemptionum ab Ordinc SS. Trin, lib. i.c. 12 But 
these authors arc later than the Apostolate of St. Francis Xavier 
in India. 

* Historical Introduction (written in 1333). 

"Trusting In the help of C<xl, the Lord of the Universe, wc 
are writing the history of the blessed Indians and about their 
arrival in the town of Gazarta Bet Zabdai. 

In the year or Alexander, 1801 (1490 A D.>, there came three 
trustworthy Christian men from the remote regions of India to 
Mar Simeon, the Catholic Patriarch of the Orient, to ask for 
fathers (ahabata) and take them there with them. One of them 
died on the way according to the will of the Creator. The two 
others came safely to the Mar Catholicos. who then was living in 
the town Gazarta Bet Zabdai. and they were received by him 
with the greatest joy. One of them was called Georce. and the 
other one Joseph. Both of them were ordained Priests in the 
Holy Church of St. George in Gazarta by the Mar Catholicos: for 
they were fairly well instructed. Soon afterwards they were sent 
to the holy dwelling of the Blessed Eugenius. Whence they brought 
with them two monks of the same name, for both were called 
Rabban Joseph, whom the Mar Catholicos ordained Bishops in the 
Church of St. George. One Of them he called Thomas, the other 
one John. And he gave them wonderful patent letters and others 
with his signature and sealed with his ring and dismissed them 
with prayers and blessings and told them to go with the Indians 
to the countries of India. 

When these same four came there with the help of Christ our 
Lord, they wore received by the faithful with great joy, and they 
went to meet them with joy carrying before them the book of the 
Gospel, the Cross, censers and torches and they introduced them 
with great pomp and with the chanting of psalms and hymns And 
they, the Bishops, consecrated altars and ordained very many 
Priests, for they had been without Fathers for a long time. 

Mar John remained as Bishop of India, but Mar Thomas, his 
companion, soon afterwards returned to the Catholicos and brought 
him Crst fruits and offerings and a servant. 

But it happened that before the return of Bishop Mar Thomas 
to India the Catholicce Mar Simeon died and migrated from this 
temporary and transient life to that lasting and immortal dwelling 
in the year of the Greeks 1813 (1502 A.D.). and was buried in 
the monastery of the holy and blessed Eugenius. May the Lord 
give rest to his soul in the dwellings of the heavenly Kingdom. 
Amen' Then followed him as Catholic Patriarch. Elias, who also 
brought with him three well approved monks from the monastery 
of Eugenius. 
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The first of these was Raban David, cur named 'the Ions*, whom 
he ordained Metropolitan, calling him Mar Jaballaha. The name 
of the second was Raban George, whom he ordained Bishop calling 
him Mar Denha. The last was Raban Musud. whom he also ordain- 
ed Bishop, calling him Mar Jacob. All these he ordained In the 
monastery of St. John the Egyptian, the brother of St. Acha, in the 
territory of Gawarta Bet Zabdai in the year of the Greeks, 1814 
(1503 A.D.), 

Soon afterwards he told these four Fathers to go to the coun- 
tries of India and the islands of the sea that are between DabBg 
and Sin and Marin. And with the help of Christ their Lord, they 
came there and found Mar John, the Bishop of India, still alive, 
and ho, together with the other Blessed Brethren living there, 
were extremely glad at their arrival. 

The year following, they sent a letter to the Catholico?, Mar 
Elia?, who. however, did not get It, for he died before and was 
buried in the Church of Meskinta in tlie town of Mossul. Then 
followed him as Catholic Patriarch Mar Simeon. And the letter 
written by the said Fathers from India was thus: 

Letter sent by the Fathers of India, Sin and Maim. 

~To the other Simoon, the Papas of our days, the Timothy of 
our century, and the Jesus, the son of Nun. of our time and the 
JesuJab of our epoch, to whom has been given power in heaven 
and on earlh to feed the flock of Christ with the staff of Peter, 
which was handed over to him in the course of time (blessed man, 
to whom was given the fortune of having such a superior and 
leader), to Mar Elias, the Catholic Patriarch of the Orient, the 
mother of the world, whom may the Lord confirm, lift up, exalt, 
glorify and strengthen to the glory of the Christian religion and 
the exaltation of the Church. Ament Your humble servants and 
Inperfect. Mar Jaballaha and Mar Thomas and Mar Jacob and the 
stranger Denha, contemptible and weak, worship the footstool of 
your pure and sacred feet ar.d ask for help in their tribulation 
through your acceptable and efficacious prayers and say with loud 
voice and obsecration. "Bless O Lord! Bless O Lord!" 

May also John, tho tabernacle of God and treasurer of his 
service, the Saint and prince of the Saints, the Metropolitan Bishop 
of Atel. and all the holy Fathers and approved Monks and pure 
priests and immaculate deacons and select faithful and all the 
Christians there living accept our salutation in tho Lord! 

Now we inform your worshipful charity, that through the 
help of God and your acceptable prayers we came safely and 
happily to the blessed country of India through the virtue of 
divine grace. We thank God, the Lord of the Universe, who docs 
not put to shame those who are trusting in Him. 

Here we were received by all the Christians with the greatest 
rejoicings. And our Father, the holy Mar John, is still living 
and well and sends you many greetings. Here there are about 
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30,000 Christian families of the fame faith with us, and they 
are praying to the I/ord that He may preserve you in safety. 

And they began to build other Churches and they have abund- 
ance of all things and they arc meek and peaceful. Blessed bo 
the Lord! 

But also the House of the holy Apostle Thomas has begun 
to be Inhabited by some Christians who arc thinking of its resto- 
ration. But it lies at a distance of about 25 days’ Journey from 
the said Christians, and it lies on the seashore In a town called 
Mallapur in the province of Silan, which is one of the provinces 
of India- For also the countries in India arc many and powerful, 
comprising a territory of half a year’s journey and each country 
has its own name. 

Our country, where our Christians are living, is called Malabar 
and it has about twenty towns, of which three arc famous and 
strong. Crangol, Palor and Colam to which como others in their 
neighbourhood. 

And. in all there are Christians living with Churches built in 
them. And near them is the great and rich town of Calicut, where 
■delators are living. 

May you also know. Fathers, that from the Occident powerful 
ships have been sent to these countries of Indin by the King of 
the Christians, who are our brethren, the Franks Their voyage 
took them a whole year, and they sailed towards the south and 
circumnavigated Kush, which Is called Habrsh. From there, they 
came to this country of India, purchased pepper and other mer- 
chandises and returned to their land. 

By this way thus explored, the said King (whom may God 
preserve in safety) sent six other huge ships, with which they 
crossed the sea In half a year and came to the town of Calicut, 
people extremely well versed in nautical science. 

In Calicut, there are living many kmaelitcs, who, moved by 
tlieir inveterate hatred against the Christians, began to calumniate 
them to the Pagan King saying "Those people came from the West 
and they were well pleased with the town and the country. 
Therefore, they will now return to their King os soon as possible, 
and will come again, bringing with their ships huge armies against 
you and they will press on you and take your country from you." 

The Pagan King believed the words of the Ismaclitcs and 
followed their advice and went out like a mad man and killed 
all the said Franks, whom they found In the town, seventy men 
and five worthy priests, who accompanied them, for they are not 
wont to travel or to go to any place without Priests. 

The other ones who were in the ship weighed anchor and satled 
away with great sadness and bitter tears and came to our neigh- 
bouring Christians to the town of Cochin. This town too had a 
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Pagan King, who, when he saw them in heavy distress and arid, 
received them hospitably and consoled them and swore never to 
abandon them until death. 

The godless King, however, who had killed their companions, 
when he heard of that, became enraged, collected a huge army 
and attacked them. So the Pranks, together with the King, to 
whom they had Bed, were forced to retire to a very strong fortifi- 
cation on the seashore, whore they remained a few days. Then 
only did Christ have mercy on them and there came very many 
ships from the countries of th«e Franks and they began a very 
great war against the King of Calicut and from their war-engines 
(guns), which they brought with them, they threw huge stones 
on his troops and killed very many men of the army of the godless 
King and expelled him and his troops from the seashore. 

From there, the Franks sailed to the town of Coshi and there 
they 'built a huge fortress and strengthened it with a garrison of 
300 men. warlike men of the people, out of which some were 
to throw stones from the war-engines, and others were to shoot 
arrows with iron hows. To this they added 50 huge war-engines 
and about 100 smaller ones and iron bows (cross-bows). 

In the meantime, the King, their enemy (may his memory 
perish), returned and began to fight with them. But soon he was 
defeated by the Christians in battle by the help of Christ and lost 
3,000 of his men. torn to pieces by the war-engines, and he fled 
to his town. Calicut. And the Franks pursued and followed him 
by sea (for his town lies on Uie seashore) and overtook him, and 
captured his ships and broke them to pieces and killed the Ismae- 
litc sailors, whom they found in them, about 100, and devastated 
the town with their guns. 

The leader of the said Franks came to another town called 
Conanot in the same country of Malabar with another infidel King 
and besought him “Give us a place in your town, where we can 
buy and sell when wc return for traffic year by year". And he 
gave them a place and a spacious house and received them gladly 
and treated them very well. And the Christian leader gave him 
vestments of gold phutka (brocade), that Is, scarlet garments Soon 
ho bought 14,000 tagar of pepper and sailed away to his country. 

Of his people, there are about twenty living in the town of 
Cananor. When we started from the town of Hormizda (Ormuz) 
and came to this town of the Indians. Cananor. we made them 
understand, that we were Christians and indicated them our condi- 
tion. We were received by them with the greatest joy and they 
gave us beautiful vestments and. twenty gold dracmas and honoured 
our pilgrimage exceedingly for Christ’s sake. 

We remained with them two and a half months and they told 
us that we also should on a certain day celebrate the Holy Myste- 
ries, that is to say. offer the Holy Sacrifice. And they destined 
for it a beautiful place fit for prayer, wherein there was a kind 
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ot oratory. Their Priests offer daily the Holy Sacrifice, for this 
is their custom and rite. 

Therefore, on Sunday Nosardel. after their Priests had cele- 
brated. we also were admitted and celebrated the Holy Sacrifice, 
and it was pleasing In their eyes. 

Sailing from there, we went to our Christians, who are distant 
from there, an eight days' voyage. The number of the said Franks 
is estimated to about 400 men. And the fear and dread of them 
fell on all infidels and lamaetitcs of these countries. The country 
of these Franks is called Portkal, one of the countries of the 
Franks, and their King la called Emmanuel. We beseech Emmanuel 
that He may conserve him. 

Brothrcn. do not complain that wo have extended this letter 
too much! We only wished and tried to inform Your Highness 
about these things. And the Lord be with us all. Amen! 

This letter was composed and sent from the country of India 
in the year of the Greeks 1015 (1504 AD). But to God be the 
glory and the honour and the thanksgiving and the adoration, now 
and for ever and in all eternity. Amen* 

Herewith finisbrs the letter, and to our Lord be praise and 
upon us His mercies in eternity:” 

(a) Mar Jacob fo John III of Portupal. Cochin Ca. 1523. 

•'Most High King and Ixird. 

Jacome Abuna, Armenian Priest, who rules over the so-called 
Quilon Christians In India, knows that ihe fear of God is being 
kept in thy Kingdom and grace given by God which may Illumine 
thre, and I pray to God with earnest desire, that He may, after 
a long life, give thee In payment the eternal glory. 

Whereas 1 hope with thy help to increase the faith In this 
people of the Indians, which I rule in the things of God. for which 
I have been deputed and sent by the Patriarch of Babylon. I went 
to let thee know the things, wherein I have served thee so far, 
in order to oblige and move thee with and by them, that thou 
mayst help me to increase the faith In this people for the service 
Of thy Redeemer and mine. 

It may be four years since a Father, Master Joam Caro, came 
to this country. From him I received many instructions for my 
salvation and that of this my people and also about the things 
of thy service. One of the things of thy service, which he taught 
me. was that the Christians whom I am ruling, got all the pepper 
from the hands of the farmers who collect It and that they dared 
not bring tt to thy factory for fear, which the Moors instilled 
into them, telling them falsehoods and deceit, that they were giving 
underweight In the scales and were paying for it very badly and 
were beating and treating them like slaves, ar.d that thy Portu- 
guese. when they saw their pepper, would rob them and make 
them prisoners and send them to Portugal, and this the Moors 
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proved by some bad Christians, who enjoyed favour with them 
in the trade. And as they 50 omitted to bring It, they necessarily 
had to sell it to the Moors, who then were alone dealing in this 
traffic and so the Moors had power and reason to sell it dirty 
and full of water. For, as thy ships had necessarily to take their 
cargo, they took what they gave them, as there was here no way 
to remedy this inconvenience Also that there were some Christi- 
ans here, who did the same wrong, learning from Uve Moors, and 
that this was a great evil, which not only did harm to thee, but 
to Christianity in general, to which thou from there givest many 
alms and puttest thy kingdom throughout the whole world in 
great honour. 

And whereas this harm came, because my Christians were so 
deceived by the Moors and because they were selling It to these 
very Moors and because some were already bringing It dirty and 
full of water as they saw the Moors doing, as we are all Christi- 
ans and of the same law. so they begged me much, that I might 
put a remedy to this by getting the Christians to come to thy 
fortress to treat with the Portuguese in order that they might 
see how they were deceived by the Moors, and I might order them 
In future never more to sell any pepper to the Moors, for It was 
better if the Christiana themselves gained what the Moors were 
gaining. So 1 ordered that they should not suffer the Christians 
to bring it to thy factory dirty and with water, as some were wont 
to do before, a* that was such a loss and little service to God. 

On toeing that the said Father was telling me the truth. 
1 went at once through all the villages of the Christians and. as 
they bade me. so I put it at once Into practice. And It pleased 
God to remedy all. for I took my Christians to thy fortress of 
Cochin to speak with the Portuguese and they were so well re- 
ceived by the Vcdor de Fezenda Pero Nunez and the Factor. 
Manuel Botehlo, and the nobleman. Dlogo Pereira and others also, 
who serve thee in these parts that, when they returned to their 
houses, they went very satisfied talking amongst themselves how 
the Moors in passed • times had been deceiving them so shame- 
fully. 

And this I did many times until I had brought them to love 
thee, and then they agreed and swore to me. never more to sell 
the pepper to the Moors and to bring it clean and dry to thy 
factory, as they indeed are doing, as thou canst see by the shrinkage, 
which thou shalt see in that of this and the last two years. And 
further 1 have won all these Christians of this country for thy 
service, so that when thou shalt bo in need of them, thou shalt 
find in it over 25,000 warriors. 

This, Lord, Is the service, which 1 have done thee In these parts 
with the intention to move thee to help me to Increase this people 
throughout this India In the faith of Jesus Christ, Our Redeemer. 
And now It Is necessary more than ever, for, because I served the© 
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as I have said, the Moors have robbed and killed my many people 
and also burnt our houses and Churches, by which we are much 
distressed arid disgraced. 

And that Thy Highness may help us the more with just reasons, 
I make known unto thee, that It 18 already a long time since these 
Quilon Christians bought with their money a big piece of land in 
Cronganore with power to pronounce sentence of death and all the 
other rights, which the then ruling King had In it, of which we 
have a copper-plate sealed with hla seal. This land is now usurped 
by many LordB. Therefore I beseech thee, order the Viceroy by 
a letter from thro, get it restored to us, that the Christians in it 
may be won more for thy service. And he shall also forbid the 
pepper that goes to Calicut to leave the country. And thou couldst 
also iiave scales tn it, whither most of the pepper will come, 
and so thou shall avoid the taxes, which thou payest to the King 
of Cochin, over 7,000 Cruzados every year. And that tills may be 
done belter and your property be safe, thou const get a tower or 
fortress made there, as thou Shalt find it better for thy service. 
And in this case give good advice, for the advice I give thee is 
for thy profit and safer for thee. Only I ask thee, order that this 
land be restored to us. and to thy Viceroy, that he favour and 
guard us. For if thou wilt do this, thou shah always have from 
these Christians and myself this service, of which I spake safe. 
And see. lhal I advise thee a thing, which becomes thee very much, 
for if thou dost not command what 1 write then it can happen, 
that these Christians get dissatisfied with thee, and so shalt thou 
never obtain peeper otherwise than dirty and full of water. 

Thou hast seat me a letter rrom the king thy father— God 
rest his soul- that I might take It as thine. Alvaro Penteado, 
whom thou hast sent for this purpose, brought it to mo. Therein 
was said, that thou orderest the favour of 20 Milrois to be given 
mo yearly and as maintenance, what thy Priests had tn India. Ar.d 
further thou tcllcst me that X should allow Alvaro Penteado's 
baptising the Christians of the country. If thou doest tills, be- 
cause thou thinkest, that I baptize in a manner different from 
that, which Jesus Christ gave in the Gospel, and some so informed 
thee, then mayeat thou bo Informed by Father Master Joam Caro, 
how thou has been deceived in this. Do not think that I am so 
silly and know so little of tho Law, that I do not know the Holy 
Scripture old and new as far as concerns this matter of baptizing, 
though it be true, that I am not Instructed in the usages of the 
Popes and in the Roman usage. And if thou in spite of that 
shouldest order me to allow the said Alvaro Penteado to baptize 
with the other Fathers. I shall let them do so. But it seems to 
me, thou shalt lose the friendship of these Christians, for they 
esteem me very’ much and do not want anybody else to baptize 
them as long as I am alive. But in the meantime I shall take 
them with me, until I get thy answer, that the Christians may 
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get acquainted with them; and the Mid Fathers shall in the mean- 
time instruct them in the things of the faith, and I shall introduce 
them that they after my death may receive them in my place, 
and so one and the other thing shall he remedied according to the 
service of God, to whom I recommend thee." 

What follows below was written by the Father in Chaldean, 
wherein he testifies as true, what he says above. 

This letter is from the humble Jacob called “Bishop of India". 
Master Joam wrote these words. 

Address: “To the King our Lord 1 '. 

(6) Mar Jacob to John III of Portugal. Cochin, Ifirh December 16311. 

"I. Jacombe Abuna, kiss the hands of Your Highness. Here 
they gave me » letter from you, which gave me much consolation, 
as I saw from It, that you think of me and also of these Christians 
of the country You recommend them to me. that I should work 
for them God knows my will that It is good for It, and as regards 
the work, 1 am writing in It as much as I can as Your Highness 
may learn from Alfonso Modes, who has helped me well, as lie 
is a friend of the service of God and that of Your Highness. Also 
the fathers of Saint Francis help me well. For the Father Com- 
missary went with me there two or three times and wc brought 
forth much fruit, for we baptised 268 souls and. besides, people 
Vrere married at the door of the Church and we brought much 
pepper. And this journey to that place is very arduous, for wc go 
through enemies land in whose power and land they dwell, and 
they (the enemies) favour some, who arc hard of heart, and 
others that have good will to go over to the usage of the Church 
of Rome, but have not the courage to do it for fear of them as 
one of the Friars who go there (to Portugal) can tell you, who 
was there with the Commissary. He can also tell you the good- 
will he found amongst tho people, so that with the help of God 
and that of Your Highness we shall make progress. And I don't 
take Father Alvaro Pentoado there, for I don’t dare to do so for 
fear of thp people, who are not very satisfied with him. Here I 
rendered account to the Governor of Your Highness, as you ordered 
me. about the Church and Christians of C rang -more. He writes to 
Your Highness. May Your Highness think of it. And further 1 
brought, with the advice of the Governor, seven boys to Cochin, who 
read well and have good beginnings and desires. Written in Coehin, 
the 17th of December 1530. 

I kiss the hands of Your Highness." 



Jacob called ’Bishop’ 




CHAPTER III 

CONVERSION OF THE PARA VARS 

THE COMING OF THE JESUITS 
Si. Francis Xavier 
( 1535 - 1552 ) 

1. Ecclesiastic*!. Organisation 

At the time of Vasco dc Gama's arrival in Calicut, the 
"Christus Order”, with Thomar as its principal See, had the 
spiritual jurisdiction over all the countries that were to be 
discovered by the Portuguese. Thus India came automatically 
under it. Pope Leo X, by a Bull of 12 June 1514. suppressed 
the Vicariate of Thomar, and instituted the Diocese of Funchal 
in Madeira. Diego Pinheiro, the last of the Thomar Bishops, 
was nominated first Bishop of this See. The right of nomi- 
nation of the Bishops of Funchal was granted to the Kings of 
Portugal. The new Bishop sent his Vicars to India. Thus 
in 1514 there was already a Vicar, Alfonso, in Cannanore. 
In 1516 a Diego Moraes was Vicar of Calicut (Kallayi). 
Meanwhile, a Dominican. Durante Nunes, Bishop of Laodi- 
cea in pari 16 us Inf. came to India in 1514 to consecrate clerics, 
chalices, altar-stones and holy oils; but as he found the harvest 
field as yet unripe and all the ecclesiastical institutions with- 
out coherence, he returned to Portugal in 1517, and died 
there in 1527. In 1518 Andreas Torquemada, Bishop 
Dumensis. a Franciscan, started for India. He seems to have 
reached only in 1522. It was probably under his rule that 
a Mission was established in Mangalore by the Franciscans 
coming from Goa. Three Churches were soon erected, and 
dedicated to Our Lady of the Rosary. Our Lady of Mercy and 
St. Francis. In 1532, as Bishop Delegate of the Bishop of 
Funchal, nominated by Joao III and approved by Clement VII, 
Fernando Vacqueiko, Bishop of Aureliopolis. a Reformed 
Franciscan, came out to India. He proved to be a truly 
Apostolic man, administering Confirmation, and Holy Orders, 
and trying his best to improve the morals of the Portuguese. 
He was recalled by the King on account of old age, and died 
in Orrnuz in March 1535. 
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At the beginning of 1533 Clement VII. by the bull Romani 
Pont iiicu Circumspectto. raised Funchal to an Archdiocese, 
and Paul III, by the Constitution Acquum Reputamus of Nov- 
ember 3rd, 1534, made Goa its Suffragan, giving it jurisdiction 
from the Cape of Goodhope to China. The right of presenta- 
tion for all dignities arid benefices in the Diocese was granted 
to the King of Portugal, under the condition that he would 
maintain the Churches and Convents of the Diocese, procure 
the vestments, erect new Churches, pay proper stipends to 
all the Ecclesiastics, so that they might live in decent comfort. 
The first Bishop of Goa, nominated by the King, and 
confirmed by Paul III on April 22nd, 1537, was Joao Albu- 
querque, a Reformed Franciscan. He started for Goa with 
another member of his Order, Fa. Vincent* i>e Lagos, 
who wtl! zealously work for the conversion of the Rajah of 
Tanur, and for the Thomas Christians. 

Naturally, the jurisdiction of the new Bishop was very 
vague, first because the Diocese had practically no limits; 
second because Rome had taken no notice of the Thomas 
Christians; thirdly because the King reserved to himself the 
right to appoint Missionaries, and give them jurisdiction in- 
dependently of the Bishop of Goa. 

The Portuguese rapidly spread along the coast of the 
Indian Peninsula, they entered Ceylon, they reached Malacca, 
the Moluccas and even Japan. Priests and Religious accom- 
panied them everywhere. Tho Religious claimed exemption 
by law, the Priests, owing to the enormous distances and the 
lack of organization, had it de facto. So the power of the 
Archbishop of Goa was felt in the countries near Goa. Else- 
where it was but a shadow. 

Bishop Joao died in February 1553, and from that year 
till 1557 no new Pastor was appointed. In 1557 Goa was raised 
to the status of Archdiocese. 

During the vacancy a Vicar Capitular ruled the. Diocese. 

2. Don Joao da Cruz and the Conversion of the 
Paravars or Bharathars (1) 

After the death of Don Henrlque de Menezcs (1526), the 
acting Viceroy. I-opo Vaz de Sampayo, sent a force against some 
ships belonging to the Zamorin, which were in Cannanore. 
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Later on (1529) the new Viceroy determined to crush the 
Ruler of Calicut, who always opposed Portuguese expansion 
and commerce. He ordered 30 sails under Diogo da Silveira 
to scour the Coast of Malabar. This fleet caused such devasta- 
tion that the Zamnnn surd for peace, which Die Viceroy 
refused. Da Silveira captured no less than 27 Indian vessels 
during the blockade. He suggested that a fortress should be 
built nt the mouth of the Beypoor river at Chaliyam. In 1531 
a successful intrigue with the Raja of Tanur, who owned 
the territory around Chaliyam enabled the Portuguese to 
erect the fort, which they had planned. The fort was rompleted 
in 1532. It contained houses for 120 men and a Church, The 
Governor called It Santa Maria do Castcllo, appointed Diogo 
Pereira Captain, and Manoel de Sousa was ordered to protect 
it from the sea with 22 ships. The naval warfare continued, 
with heavy losses on both sides. Of course no conversions 
took place in the circumstances, But though there were no 
conversions in Calicut, God deigned to open the door to Christ- 
ianity elsewhere, through the instrumentality of a Calicut 
man. We shall condense the account, as written in the Archi- 
uum Hiftoricum So c. Jesn (July 1933) by Fr. Sehurham- 
mer. S.J. Joao da Cruz, God's chosen instrument to prepare 
for the conversion of the Paravars on the Fishery Coast, was 
a Chetty, born in Calicut. In 1513. Joao. still a boy fifteen 
years old. had been sent to Lisbon by the Zamorln, and had 
been received by King Manoel very honourably and baptised 
under the above-mentioned name. In 1515 he was raised to 
the knighthood with the insignia and privileges of o knight 
of the Order of Christ. In that very year he came back to 
Calicut. Dismissed from the Zamorin's court, owing to his 
conversion to Christianity, he turned to trade, but experienced 
reverse upon reverse. The loss of ships at sea indebted him 
to Die Royal Factory. As the fortress of Chaliyam was be- 
sieged. he took boat for Cochin with his wife and children, was 
shipwrecked and Just escaped with his life. The Portuguese 
functionaries treated him badly and Die commandant of Cochin 
went so far as to imprison him on account of his debts. Da 
Cruz then escaped inland and came back with a safe conduct 
of the Vedor. Pero Vaz. to Cochin. From there he wrote to 
King John III (December 1533) and described his sad plight. 
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At the end of 1535 da Cru* got an answer from Lisbon. 
Portuguese officials were ordered not to worry him on account 
of his debts for the next two years. Apparently leave was 
also given him for the importation of horses, since we find 
him on the way to Cape Comorin with a dozen of them. We 
still possess the account he wrote (15th December 1537) of 
that Journey and of what had happened in the two past years. 
It Is the story of the conversion of the Bharathars. A squabble 
had broken out between the Parana's or Bharathars and 
the Muslims on the Fishery Coast. The Muslims had insulted 
a woman and cut off her husband’s car-lobe. The Paravars. 
infuriated, rose up against the Mahomedans. who sought 
the help of the Hindus. In fact, they even obtained a promise 
from the Hindu rulers not to let one Paravan escape alive. 
They offered five fanams for every head brought to them; and 
it was only when they lowered the price to one fanam (so 
great had been the slaughter) that the Hindus, dissatisfied, 
stopped the massacre. It is in those terrible circumstances 
that we have to place D’ Cruz's Intervention in favour of the 
decimated caste. He spoke to them of the might and power 
of the Portuguese, how they had waged successful war against 
the Zamorin of Calicut, and the Muslims, his Allies, how easy 
it was for the Paravars to get Portuguese help, provided only 
they would follow the Portuguese lav;. Thus, coming under 
the protection of the Portuguese, they could peacefully carry 
on pearl fishing, and they would probably be freed from the 
tribute they were paying to the Nayackers of Madura. 

Thus fifteen pallankaeiis were sent to Cochin to receive 
baptism. However, the Portuguese Captain, Pero Vaz de 
Amaral (in charge since 1532). to make sure that the whole 
caste was ready to join the Faith, made 70 more of their pro- 
minent 'people come to Cochin to endorse the decision. 

In the meanwhile, the Moslems getting wind of the nego- 
tiations and fearing that their prey and the pearl fishing would 
escape them, dispatched two envoys to Cochin in order to 
bribe Pero dc Vaz not to allow the baptism of the Paravars. 
But in vain. "Heaps of gold", answered the Captain, "would 
never make him desist from his purpose." He then had 85 
Paravars baptised by the Vicar-General. Miguel Vaz. who war 
just at the lime in Cochin (probably December 1535) and he 
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put at their disposal a fleet which, with the Vicar of Cochin 
and four Priests alone with the neophytes, sailed to the rescue. 
Within a short time the Moslems had Eot the deserved punish- 
ment and the Bharathars were once more put in possession 
of their pearl-fishing rights. About 20.000 of them in 30 places, 
were baptised. The men were baptised in camp, probably in 
March and April 1536, the women and children and old people 
in their homes (May to October) and the people of Tuticorin, 
Vaippar and Vembar later on. "And that is how”, concludes 
Tcixeira. "Our Lord saved so many souls by means of one 
torn ear-lobe.” 

3. Srquri. to the Conversion 

What were the results of this conversion? We may 
notice two important ones: first, the breaking up of the Moslem 
power on the Fishery Coast; secondly, the advent of the 
Jesuit Missionaries to India 

(a) The breaking up o/ the Mahomerfan Pouter on the 
Fishery Coast. — The Mahomedans made a last desperate 
attempt to restore their influence on the southern coast and 
get back the pearl trade. To achieve this they had to take 
possession of Ceylon, where Mayadunnc called them to the 
rescue against Portugal and Kotle. The whole monsoon was 
passed in equipping ships for the fray. At the end of 1537 
three chief Captains of the Zamorin; Pate Marakkar, Cunhalc 
Marakkar and Ati Ibrahim Marakkar sailed with fifty large, 
heavily equipped war-proas and 2.000 crew, one thousand of 
them being arquehusiers. to the Fishery Coast; they raided 
the Christian villages, seized their boats and, in the absence 
of the Portuguese Captain, plundered and burned down 
Tuticorin, killing or capturing a number of the converts. Then 
they entrenched themselves In a palm-grove of Vedalal. be- 
tween KUUkkarai and the pagoda of Rameswaram. near the 
narrowest pass of the Pamban Straits, drew their ships ashore 
and prepared to sail for Ceylon. By levying troops among 
Moslems and Hindus, Pate Marakkar increased the strength 
of his army to 7,000 men and boasted he would carry war 
into Ceylon till the Rumcs (Turks) would come to Diu, 
whither they had hern called at a great price by Sultan Baha- 
dur. Then all the Moslems of India would combine with the 
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Turkish fleet and with that of the King of Cambay. With 
the help of other Indian rulers, they would take all the strong 
places of the infidels ( Portuguese) , and the Great Turk would 
conquer India and kill the Portuguese. This time, so con- 
cluded Pate Marakkar, the revenues of the pearl-fishery, due 
In March, would not escape him. 

Martin Alphonso de Souza was patrolling the Malabar 
Coast, when he heard that Pate Marakkar had eluded him 
and had reached the Fishery Coast. Grimly he sailed south- 
wards. His first attempt to get at the enemy failed, bad 
weather preventing his heavy sailing ships to get northwards 
on the east of Cape Comorin. With great difficulty he reached 
Manapad by means of rowing boats and there he promised 
to the envoys of the Great King and of his Heir apparent that 
he would again allow them the horse trade if In future they 
would pay, and they would not molest the Christians. But 
he had to return to Cochin to equip himself better for the 
fight. 

The Moslems attributed his departure to faint-heartedness 
and believed themselves quite safe. But on the 28th 
of January 1538, de Souza, at the head of 300 soldiers on 22 
rowing boats (with the crew and the slaves a total of 700 
men), made for Vedalai. On the way he seized some boats 
of the Pate Marakkar people who had been fishing pearls and 
he delivered them over to the vengeance of the inhabitants of 
Tuticorin. Before daybreak, on the 30th. he attacked 'be 
Moslems from the sea, and while these were hurrying on board 
their ships and the fight was raging on the shore, he landed 
with his main force east of Vedalai and fell on the flank of 
the Moslems. A terrible fight took place with varying 
fortunes on both sides. Most of the Portuguese were 
wounded, when one of their Malabar Captains Eot a splendid 
idea; he set the Mahomedan boats, which were stilt on the 
beach, on fire, so as to make flight impossible. On seeing their 
ships burning, the Moslems lost every hope of escape and 
ran landwards in wild panic. At 10 a.m. the battle was 
decided. 800 dead Moslems covered the battlefield and the 
whole camp with it3 rich booty fell into Portuguese hands. 
400 cannon, 2,000 muskets and many other weapons 22 war- 
proas. and Pate Marakkar’s gorgeous tent with the State 
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parasol, a present of the Zamorin to Mayadunne. The Paravars 
took the rest of the booty, delivered their prisoners and cave 
back the captured ships to their owners. As retaliation for 
all they had suffered, they once more burnt down Kayalpatnam, 
which the Mahomedans had just built up. 

The victory df Vedaiai was extolled in the whole of India 
and in Portugal. The Btiarathars were triumphant, the Sing* 
halesc Emperor of Kottc hailed Do Souza as saviour; the 
power of the Moslems in Calicut and in South India was 
broken Of the three chiefs who took flight, Ali Ibrahim suc- 
cumbed to his wounds, whereas Pate Marakkar, who had 
lost all his treasure, and Cunhale. escaped to Ceylon. There 
Miguel Ferreira took up their pursuit and left their protector, 
Mayadunne, no respite till he had their heads. The Zamorin 
was henceforth a broken man. At tile end of 1539. he sued 
for peace and this was granted to him. However, before con- 
firmation from Portugal reached Calicut, he had died, and 
peace was definitely concluded only on the 3rd of April 1540. 
with his successor. 

Five years after the victory of Vedaiai, in a letter dated 
from Tuticorin (Mon. Xavcriana I. 275-76), Xavier, whose 
ancestors had onco helped to drive the Moors out of Navarre, 
comes back on that great event. He mentions the interest 
taken by Martin Alphonso dc Souza in the fate of the new 
Christians he had saved from Moslem tyranny and how 
he recommends them to Xavier's apostolic zeal 

(6) The Jesuits called to India — As a matter of fact. 
Marlin Alphonso's love for his neophytes of the Fishery 
Coast had induced him to take Xavier and his companions 
along with him as he sailed back to India in 1541. 

This came about in the following way. In December 
1536 Frei Lourenso dc Goes, o.f.m., had sent the first news 
of the conversion of the Bharathara to King John III in 
a letter about the Thomas Christians. This letter reached 
(Q 191) Lisbon in the autumn of 1537. The following Decem- 
ber the King sent his ambassador, Dom Pedro Masearcnhas, 
to Romo and told him to Inform the Pope, that, according to 
the latest news brought by hts Indian fleet, more than 50,000 
souls round about Cape Comorin had been converted to 
Christianity and that there was hope of the whole region 
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coming over to the Christian Faith. Master Jerome Osorius, 
a fellow-student of Xavier, hastened to inform their former 
Principal, Dr. Diogo de Gouvea. President of Saint Barbara's 
College In Paris, of that happy event. In his turn, Diogo de 
Gouvea wrote (Q 2fitl) in February 1538 to King John, and 
urged him to get Ignatius and his companions for the work 
of the evangelisation of India. He could not think of better 
missionaries. 

“For God’s sake, may Y.H. write at once to your envoy in 
Venice (where Simon Rodriguez and six other companions of 
Ignatius had repaired) and to your envoy In Rome, to get into 
touch with them." There is no need to repeat here the well- 
known story of the foundation of the Society: how Ignatius 
and his companions had taken their first vows In Pans in 
the year 1535; how they had placed themselves at the dis- 
posal of the Pope for any work he might entrust to them; 
how Europe was already beginning to admire their piety, 
zeal and science. No wonder that “Gouvea could think of no 
better missionaries’ 1 . 

He wrote also to the first companion of St. Ignatius, 
Fr. Peter Faber, whose Principal he had been when Faber was 
studying in the college of Santa Barbara, in Paris. 

His appeal was not In vain. In the name of his com- 
panions. Faber wrote back to bis former Principal that they 
stood at the disposal of the Pope. If he sent them to India, 
they would willingly go (Q 341). Gouvea at once communi- 
cated this answer to King John II! who pul the matter in the 
hands of his ambassador in Rome, enclosing therewith a copy 
of Faber’s answer (Q 396). We know how Mascarenhas 
addressed himself to Ignatius and the Pope. Or. the 10th of 
March 1540 he could report to the King that two missionaries 
had been granted to him (Q 407-87). Already in June he 
arrived in Lisbon with Xavier, who left Portugal the following 
year in order to start the Jesuit missions in Asia. 

It is not our purpose to describe fully St. Francis Xavier’s 
marvellous work, nor the work of his followers among the 
Paravars or Bharathars. But we could not forbear to repro- 
duce here the account of the work done by a layman in ex- 
tending the Kingdom of God. His motives wore not the 
purest; nor were the Bharathars brought to Christ only by 
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their appreciation of the beauties of the Gospel. So mass 
conversion has ever taken place for these motives. Yet the 
Paravars in time came to be amongst the finest Christians in 
the East And the work done among them by the Fathers of 
the Malabar Province forms one of the brightest pages in the 
History of the Society in India. 

4. St. Francis Xavier in India 

St Francis Xavier sailed from Portugal In the spring of 
1541, on ARonso Martin de Souza's Admiral ship Santiago. 
We have read the description of the voyage to India lefl to 
us by Fr. Thomas Stephens, S.J Xavier’s voyage did not 
differ greatly from that Before he left Lisbon. King John III 
had given him four Papal Briefs. In the first two (27th July 
and 2nd August 1540) he was made Apostolic Nuncio, and 
was given the amplest faculties to enable him to maintain and 
propagate the faith in the East The third Brief was addressed 
to David. Emperor of Ethiopia, tho last (4th October) to all 
the Princes of Africa and India 

Xavier reached Goa in May 1542. and the first thing he 
did was to place himself entirely in the hands of Bishop 
Albuquerque, promising him that he would not make more 
use of hts authority as Nuncio, than would be agreeable to 
the Bishop. 

We shall not describe here the manner of his life in Goa: 
his work among the Portuguese in the hospitals, in the prisons 
All these things arc well known to our readers. 

In the previous paragraph we have spoken of the conver- 
sion of the Paravars. But it can scarcely be called conversion, 
for. the Priests who went from Cochin to the Fishery Coast, 
baptized some 20.000 Paravars. without instructing them in 
the commandments of God. without teaching them the myste- 
ries of our Faith. The Paravars became Christians by name, 
but continued to- live as Pagans, and the Priests, discouraged 
by the immensity of their task, enervated by the trying 
climate, and half-starved by the dearth of provisions, lelt the 
Fishery Coast and returned to Cochin. 

When Xavier was working In Goa, Miguel Vaz happened 
to be there. He saw the zeal, humility and heroic self- 
saerifice of the Saint, and he thought that here was the man 
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to carry on the work hardly begun among the Paravar*. So 
he invited him to go lo the Fishery Coast. 

The great missionary, accompanied by three Indian Cle- 
rics and the Novice Francis Mansilhas. who, together with 
Fr. Paul da Camctino, had come to India with Xavier, reached 
the Fishery Coast in October 1542. 

Helped by some Eurasians, he managed to translate into 
Tamil the common prayers, the Commandments of God. the 
formula of General Confession and a brief summary of Christ- 
ian Doctrine. 

From a Memoir' written by Fr Valignani. the famous 
visitor and organiser of the Jesuit Missions in the East, we learn 
something of the methods followed by Xavier tn instructing 
the Paravars. After having learnt the Tamil prayers hy heart 
he taught them to the children. On Sundays he gathered 

the grown-ups. and repeated the prayers with them till they 

knew them. This was no easy task, but the enthusiasm of 
the Saint, his patient kindness, and also the miracles wrought 
by God through his prayers, overcame all obstacles. 

After a little more than one year Xavier went back to 

Cochin and Goa to ask for help: and in February 1544 he 

returned to the Fishery Coast with four Priests (two Europ- 
eans and two Goans) and with their help he continued the 
hard work of christianising the Paravars. 

nut that was almost undone by the Vadughers, or soldiers 
at the service of the Rajah of Madura, who came to restore 
the coast to the Pandians of Madura. 

Almost at the same time, the Viceroy. Alfonso de Sousa, 
decided to send the Portuguese to Travancore. to lob the pagan 
temples of their treasures. They fell in. unawares, with the 
Vadughers, and. fearing defeat, took refuge on their ships, 
The Vadughers. seeing they had lost an opportunity of aveng- 
ing their coda on the Pranguis, turned their wrath on the 
Paravars of the Cape. These poor people, to escape the- Vadu- 
ghers. took shelter on the neighbouring islands. But there they 
had neither rice nor water. 



' Cf. Intrcd. to the Momimenfff Xavcriana, published In 
Madrid. 
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Xavier came to the rescue, exhorting the Northern Fara- 
vars to come and help their brethren. He himself, at the 
head of twenty boats, which the chanty of the Portuguese 
had loaded with provisions, brought comfort to the distressed. 
Meanwhile, the Vadughers attempted to enter Travancore 
through the Aramboli pass. 

According to Mansilhas. the Saint miraculously stopped 
the army. But. since Valignani is silent about this great 
event, we shall not lay stress on it. The fact is that, through 
Xavier’s endeavours, peace was concluded between the belli- 
gerents (October 1554). 

The Fishery Coast was restored to Madura, and the Ghauts 
formed the new frontier between Travancore and the Pandian 
Kingdom It was then that the Rajah of Travancore. grateful 
to Xavier for the work he had done In averting an Invasion, 
invited him to his Capital. 

5. Tin: Work or St. Francis Xavier in Travancore 

Here we shall follow Valignani’s sober narrative. 

He says: “After the Saint had employed his second year 
on the Fishery Coast, he passed to the other, called the 
Travancore Coast, that extends from Cape Comorin to Qullon. 
For, though in the Inland between those two coasts there is 
a large population of infidels, yet the Santo Padre tried first 
to convert the people of the coast; and this he did for three 
reasons. 

‘•First, the country in the interior is all dominated by the 
Brahmins, a set of people who hold strongly to their law as 
they find it to be the foundation of their superiority and power 
and the source of their revenues. Secondly, the Saint under- 
stood well that the minds of those fishermen of the coast are 
so rude and so blunt that reasons can never effect as much 
among them 33 fear. Thirdly, he wished to avail himself 
of the assistance that was offered him by the presence of 
numerous Portuguese vessels plying in those seas for trade. 
In fact, their owners were very greatly interested in the 
fishermen of the coasts becoming Christians since, otherwise, 
those mariners could cause them r.o end of trouble. Now 
these fishermen, called Mucoas — Mucuvers — were much more 
uncouth and ill-disciplined than the Paravars. Xavier, there- 
fore, after having obtained the consent of the Captain of 
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Quilon. look with him some interpreters, tried to make those 
fishermen understand that by becoming Christians they would 
be benefited both in regard to the salvation of their souls and 
their temporal concerns. For, if they were on good terms 
with the Portuguese, they would be protected by them at sea 
and thus enjoy a security both for their fishing and their 
transport trade. And he proposed them the example of the 
Paravars. On his side, the Captain of Quilon, to induce them 
to follow the Saint's advice and to inspire them with a salu- 
tary fear for having insulted the Portuguese, had tried to give 
them an idea of the effects of his wrath, if once excited. At 
last, through the promise made to them and the threats in 
regard to their fishing. Xavier succeeded (cotnpelle in (rare 
ad nupliaa) in determining a great number of them to accept 
baptism. 

"Then, as though Xavier feared lest their good dispositions 
should vanish, he proceeded to baptise them all at once with- 
out any preliminary' instruction. He went from village to 
village proceeding in the order in which the demands were 
made or as required by local conditions. On coming to a 
village he began by assembling the men, young and old, sepa- 
rately As soon as they were gathered, the Saint chose some 
prominent position from which he could command their atten- 
tion. Then beginning by a triple sign of the Cross, he bade 
the assembly make an act of faith in the mystery of the 
Blessed Trinity. After this, he himself recited the principal 
prayers, the audience repeating afler him. On tins followed 
the explanatory instruction of the Apostles' Creed and the 
Commandments, according to the translation made on the 
Fishery Coast. This instruction over, the Saint asked the 
audience if they believed, and for this purpose he repeated 
once more the Creed, article by article, each one of the audi- 
ence answering afler the recital of each article, "I believe". 
Lastly, when all this was over, he baptised them, and to each 
one of the baptised, he handed over his Christian name in 
writing. After the men were done with, came the tum of the 
women. When all the village had been thus baptised, the 
Saint presided over the destruction of the idols and pagodas. 
And he adds: 'It is for me an indescribable joy to see those 
idols falling to pieces under the blows of those very people 
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who worshipped them before*. This was the reward of a 
hard worked day. To continue the work thus begun, even 
during his absence, he left in every Christian village a copy 
of the prayers; and arranged that every day the people should 
assemble at an appointed time, morning and evening, to repeat 
and learn them. Xavier visited in this manner ten or eleven 
central villages starting from Pcrunmancl and going up to- 
wards Quilon. Thus in a month, as the Saint writes to 
St. Ignatius, he baptised over ten thousand persons. The last 
village he visited was Brinjam from which he went to confer 
with the Captain of Quilon with a view to obtaining from 
him that he should help the missionaries in charge of those 
new Christians by keeping them in check so far as lay in his 
power. For, as those among them who traded by sea could 
not do so profitably without a licence granted by the Captain, 
it was agreed that such a grant should be conditioned in 
every case by the producing of a certificate of good conduct 
delivered by the missionary." 

6. The Mabttfs of Manar 

The fame of Francis Xavier spread far and wide. Some 
fishermen, living at Patim in Manar, heard of the liberation 
of the Paravars from the exactions of the Muslims; they too 
desired Portuguese protection. They heard also of "the Great 
Father”, who did so much for the poor, and who was held 
in such esteem by the Rajah of Tra van core. They thought 
that if they appealed to him, he would move Portugal in their 
favour. 

So they sent him a deputation, asking him to come and 
baptise them. But he would not abandon Travancore and the 
Mucuvers Just then, so he sent them one of the priests, whom 
he had brought to the Fishery Coast. God blessed the priest's 
efforts, and soon a great multitude of people was baptized. 

The Ruler of Jaffna, fearing lest the Portuguese should 
come to the island under the pretext of protecting the new 
converts, sent his soldiers to compel the new Christians to re- 
turn to paganism; should they refuse, they were to be 
slaughtered. 

Seven hundred of them, or according to a more moderate 
estimate, four hundred, were killed. 
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Xavier was shocked at the news, and though rejoicing at 
the marvellous fortitude of the Neophytes, thought that the 
might of Portugal should avenge them. He called Mansilhas 
to continue his own work among the Mucuvers, and he left 
Travancorc to go and interview the Viceroy. 

Meanwhile, the first son of the Rajah of Jaffna, moved by 
the example of the Martyrs, and instructed by a Portuguese 
merchant, embraced the faith. Though the matter was kept 
secret, somehow it reached the ears of the tyrant, who, en- 
raged at the constancy of his own son, had him removed to 
the jungle and killed. Hut his own sister, who was probably 
a hidden Christian, begged of the Portuguese, who had in- 
structed the Prince, to instruct her own two boys, nay, to take 
them to Goa. where they would be more secure. 

All this added new fire to Xavier's burning zeal and he 
pleaded with the Viceroy, not only to avenge the Martyrs, 
but also to help In the conversion of Ceylon. At first, the 
Viceroy seemed Inclined to accede to Xavier’s desires, but 
then he changed his mind. 

Xavier, seeing that for the present nothing would be 
done, returned to Cochin. It was during tills voyage that he 
passed through the Calicut Mission. 

It is not probable that he ever visited South Kanara. We 
do not know whether he was in Calicut, but we arc sure that 
he visited Cannanore in 1544 or 1545 and Chalc (near Calicut) 
in 1549. On board the ship he found himself together with 
a man of rank, whose wicked life was so notorious as to bo 
a scandal even to the heathens. Francis, whose manner of 
conversation was most engaging, made himself his friend, and 
little by little led him on to talk about religion. But it was 
all of no avail, for, being exhorted to confess, the man broke 
out into oaths and blasphemies, swearing no one would ever 
induce him to it. So matters wont on till the ship put in 
at Cannanore. The two friends landed and walked together 
to a palm grove on the shore. Then Francis, baring his 
shoulders, began to scourge himself with the discipline, until 
the blood came. The man was taken ab3ck, and the faith, 
which was not quite dead in him. blazed up suddenly. He 
understood in a flash that this was for him, as Christ’s suffer- 
ings had been for him. He was overwhelmed with sorrow 
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and shame, he tried to stop the Saint; he threw himself at 
his feet, he confessed, and rose another man. The tradition 
of the scourging is still vivid among the people of Cannanorc. 
A Chapel had been built in the Camp Bazaar In honour of 
St. Francis; but it was razed to the ground to make way for 
the railway. 

No sooner did Xavier return to Cochin than he started 
on a pilgrimage to the tomb of St Thomas, at Mylaporc, to 
pray and fast there, in order to ascertain God's will as to 
an impulse, which he had felt for a long time to leave India 
to go and work in the Moluccas. He stayed in Mylaporc 
four months, which he passed in solitude and prayer. Finally, 
he was convinced that God's will was that he should go to 
the Moluccas, and determined to start immediately, even, as 
he wrote, if he had to sail on a moorish boat. 

7. Thb Missiomarus' A.B.C. 

Though the work which Xavier had done on the Fishery 
Coast and in Travancore was enormous, still more — infinitely 
more — remained to be done. As helpers he had only a few 
secular Priests, and still fewer members of the Society. He 
started, therefore, to write to St. Ignatius in Rome and to 
Fr. Simon Rodriguez in Lisbon, urging them to send workers 
to the Lord's vineyard. How he would have desired to write 
to the students at the various Universities of Europe, explain- 
ing to them the extreme need the poor Indians were in of 
knowing the true Religion, of being Instructed In the myste- 
ries of God, of having God's commandments explained lo 
them! And what were they doing in Paris, at Padua, in 
Bologna? Wasting their time in vain disquisitions; studying, 
not with the desire of serving God, but merely of securing a 
fat living, a canonry, a mitre. 

The impassioned appeals did not remain unheard. A few 
men came from Europe lo India, to 9hare Xavier’s labours. 
Some remained in Goa, some In Cochin, others on the Fishery 
Coast. 

Among these, were Fr. Antonio Criminal!, who was 
appointed superior of the Mission on the Fishery Coast (1548) 
and Fr. En. Enriquez, who was to devote his time to acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Tamil. 
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A1 the beginning of 1548. Xavier returned to Cochin from 
the Molucca)!, and soon left again for the Fishery Coast. The 
few missionaries working there were overjoyed to have their 
great leader in their midst. 

He gathered them all at Manapad, and ordered them to 
rest there a little from their continuous labours. It was 
during his short stay at Manapad that Xavier gave to the 
missionaries his famous instructions. 

We shall summarize them here. 

The first care of the missionaries should be to give Bap- 
tism to little children This should not be committed to others, 
but should be done personally by the missionary. Do not 
wait to be called; but you yourselves go from place to place 
asking if there are children to be baptized, lest tlu-y should 
die without Baptism. 

Next, teach Christian Doctrine to the children. Since 
you cannot be everywhere, see to it that Catechists are well 
trained and perform faithfully their duty. When you visit a 
village, examine the children one by one. 

Every Sunday gather the grown-ups Into the church — 
especially the pantagatins. or leaders — teach them the prayers; 
endeavour to extirpate the vices and abuses rampant among 
them. 

When you reach a place, find out the people who bear 
hatred. Do your best to reconcile them. 

When Fr. Francis Coelho will have finished the transla- 
tion of the Catechism in Malabar, read it to the men every 
Sunday, and to the women every Saturday. 

Of the alms olTered to the Church keep nothing for your- 
selves. Give all to the poor. 

Try to get information about the sick, visit them. If their 
relations neglect to call you. refuse Christian burial to the 
dead. 

When you visit the sick, say the creed, and ask them 
article by article, whether they believe. Afterwards say the 
cohpiteob and the other prayers. At the end read the 
Gospel over them. Conduct burials, in the following manner: 
Let the Cross go first. Then you follow with the children, 
singing the Catechism. When you reach the dead man's 
house, recite an anthem; and another when you leave. Do not 
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omit to make a short exhortation on the certainty of death, 
and on the importance of living a good Christian life. 

Exhort both men and women to take their children to the 
Church when they arc sick, so that the Gospel may be read 
ovor them. 

Endeavour to put down quarrels and litigation. What you 
cannot do, let it be done on Sundays by the Pantagatins. Yet 
be careful not to leave spiritual works for temporal business. 
Big quarrels should be referred lo the Portuguese Captain. 

Endeavour to make yourselves loved. Seek to obtain 
more by lovo than by fear. 

Do not punish any one before first asking Fr Criminali 
People who worship Idols should be expelled from the village. 
Be kind to the children, If they deserve punishment, easily 
forgive them. 

Do not speak ill of Indian Christians in the presence of 
Portuguese. Defend them. Speak up for them. It is but a 
short time that they have embraced Christianity, and it is 
to be wondered that they are not worse. 

Help the Malabar Priests in spiritual things. See that 
they confess and say Mass. Do not write evil of them. Be 
friendly with the Portuguese Captains, and with the Portu- 
guese. Do not speak of temporal things. Speak to them of 
death, judgment, God's punishments. Write often to the 
Fathers in Goa, and write to the Bishop with great reverence, 
for he is the ecclesiastical superior in these parts. 

Even if the King asks you to go to some other country, 
do not go without Fr. Criminali'* permission. Whenever you 
go, make yourselves loved, for thus you will be able to do 
much for the Eood of souls. 

May the Lord grant it to you. and be always with you. 

Amen. 

8. The Seminary or Santa Fe 

Now we shall pass on to another important work of the 
Society in Goa. which was started as follows: — 

The little success the Portuguese had in converting the 
Hindus, moved Diego Borba, Miguel Vaz and others to decide 
upon a work which, later on, would grow to magnificent pro- 
portions, and would give a mighty Impulse to the evangelisation 
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of India. The work was the SEMINARY of Santa Fe ( which 
gradually developed into the College of St. Paul. The 
idea at first was only to establish a Confraternity of men 
of good conduct and zeal, who would work to put down 
idolatry and establish religion. The Bishop Don Joao de 
Albuquerque favoured the plan. The statutes were carefully 
prepared, and on Easter Sunday, the 24th of April, were 
published from the Pulpit of Nossa Scnhora dc Lux, before 
all the Goan Nobility. Alms were gathered to maintain the 
Neophitcs, and the Altar of the Conversion of St. Paul in the 
same Church was granted to the new Confraternity. Its 
members. 3coing the great scarcity of Priests decided to open 
a kind of Seminary where boys and young men from Kanara. 
the Deccan. Malabar, Ceylon. Bengal. Malay, China and 
Abyssinia should be instructed in the truths of our Holy 
Religion and eventually become Priests or at least Catechists 
and Interpreters- The Governor, Stephen Gama, gave money 
to the new Institution. King John III endowed it with the 
rich lands which had formerly belonged to the temples. 

Diego Borba. having come to know Francis Xavier, and 
having heard of the newly established Company of Jesus, 
wrote to Simon Rodriguez in Portugal, asking him to send 
some Fathers to undertake the work of the education of the 
young converts at Santa Fe. Meanwhile, Paolo da Camerino 
— who had been detained in Mozambique — reached Goa. and, 
instead of following Xavier to the Fishery Coast, remained in 
the new Seminary. 

St. Francis Xavier in a letter to St. Ignatius, written from 
Goa, October 18. 1543, speaks of it in the following terms: — 
"Some persons out here, guided, it is clear, by the inspiration 
of God. have lately founded a College at Goa. and no work 
could be named of which there was greater need in these parts. 
It increases daily, and we have great cause for giving thanks 
to God for the establishment of such a house for the instruction, 
I trust, of many converts and the conversion of many infidels. 
The building of the College is in the hands of men of great 
virtue and high position. The Governor (Don Martin Alfonso 
de Souza) himself favours the business greatly and is so con- 
vinced that the design is one which tends to the advancement 
of the Christian religion, that it is chiefly with his funds and 
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by means of him that the buildings destined for the purpose 
seem likely to be enlarged and finished In a short space of time. 
The Church, which is close lo the College, is of a very hand- 
some design. The foundations were laid a long time ago. 
now the walls arc finished, and they are putting on the roof. 
It will be consecrated next summer. If you want to know 
its size, it is twice as large as the Church of the Sorbonnc 
in Paris. The income allotted to the College is large enough 
to support easily a hundred students, and people think will be 
further increased continually. Indeed we hope with God’s 
help, that In a few years many will go forth from this place 
who will do good service to religion in these countries, and 
extend far and wide the boundaries of Holy Church.” 

In 1548 Borba died, and Cosimo Annes -one of the 
founders— insisted that the Seminary should come under the 
full government of the Jesuits. John lit agreed lo that, and 
became the generous Patron of the College. Meanwhile ten 
more Fathers arrived from Europe. Among them was Anthony 
Gomez. He was learned in Philosophy and Canon Law, a good 
preacher; very zealous for the salvation of souls But he 
was very hard-headed, and harsh, and as Bartoli puts it; "with 
more fervour in his heart than judgment in his head”. 

Simon Rodriguez, the Provincial of Portugal, had sent 
this man to India as Rector of the new College of Goa. Xavier 
acquiesced, and the Rector started immediately on the danger- 
ous path of reforms. The Fathers, though good and fervent, 
must become new men. The College must be a new Coimbra. 
Every day new regulations, new changes, new things. 

Xavier, who had not yet left for Japan, on being informed 
of all this, changed the Rector and ordered Gomez to leave Goa 
for Ormuz. He made Paolo da Camerino his Vicar over the 
rest of the Jesuits in India, till he should return from Japan. 

But Gomez succeeded in enlisting the good offices of a high 
Government Official in his favour, and remained in Goa; In 
fact, no sooner Xavier left India, than Gomez usurped Came- 
rino’s authority. 

In the Seminary his exaggerated spirituality created 
much discontent among the pupils- He drove them on full 
speed, and the slackers he punished. Many ran away; others 
he expelled. In their stead he accepted 27 Portuguese. But 
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the Bishop of Goa, who saw the Seminary changed into a kind 
of noviciate, was much displeased. Yet he could do nothing, 
for Gome;: had the ear of the new Governor George Cabral, 
and. with his support could do anything he liked. Things were 
bound to come to a head. But before we speak of this, we 
shall turn our eyes to Tanur, where the Rajah showed a great 
desire to embrace Christianity, and where Gomez worked heart 
and soul to Induce him to enter the fold. 

9. The Rajah op Tanur (2) 

Tanur is now a Ashing village a few miles from Calicut. 
In the sixteenth century it was more important. It had its 
own Rajah, who belonged to the house of Puttiangadi, and 
was known to Malayalees as Vettat Rajah. 

From hts youth lie had been favourably inclined towards 
the Portuguese. He made friends with Luis Xiralupo, the 
Commander of Challe, and willingly heard Fr. Vincent Do 
Lagos and the Vicar Suarez, who often spoke to him about the 
true Religion. Little by little faith seemed to take root in his 
heart and in December 1545 he thus wrote to the Governor of 
Goa, Juan Dc Castro. 

"It is many days that I wish to become a Christian. I 
have deferred Baptism till now that it may take place during 
your term of office. And in order that you should give credit 
to me I have called Antonio Corelho Sousa. Captain of Challe, 
in order that I may send him to you. 

I have given a long account of my determination, and he 
goes to speak with you and ask of you to bring the Bishop 
here. 1 beg of you not to hesitate or delay, for such tilings 
have to be dealt with with great diligence. Antonio Corelho 
will inform you more at length of all that has been treated by 
me and him together. Believe all he will tell you, that the 
affair may be speedily done. Bring with you as many people 
as you can: all this, in fact, is of great moment for the King 
of Portugal and me." 

Done at Ponor, 9th Dec 1545. (Signature and Seal). 

The answer of the Viceroy was prompt but vague. Hence 
the King of Tanur wrote again: — 

"The Captain of Challe has given me here your letter. 
I got it read to me. I knew what it contained and I was 
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greatly pleased, tor I know they are words of a person who 
will not fall to keep them, nay who will do even more than 
he promised. As to me, 1 have written to you how for a lone 
time I have Use will to belong to your law. I have not done 
it so far, because my brother, the King of this country. Is still 
living. I thought of doing it after his death and the death of 
my mother. Meanwhile, on the occasion of your arrival from 
Portugal, and considering the knowledge I have of you, I feel 
my desire increase so much, that I cannot defer any longer. 
I beg of you not to delay, but to come as soon as possible, 
as the Captain of Challe wrote to you on my behalf: the more 
so as my brothers, the proper heirs to the Kingdom, are of the 
same will as myself, and the majority of the people will 
choose what 1 choose. Yet. since this Is a thing that has to 
he done spontaneously, perhaps the people will not do it 
immediately, like myself, but for that, they will not cease 
to be faithful to my service. Such great things cannot be 
accomplished within a short time. T shall therefore wait for 
you al Tanur, to talk with you, and to do what I am writing 
about." 

Done at Poylechevfe. 29th Dec. 1545. 

(Siff nature and Seal). 

Since the Viceroy could not himself go to Tanur, he 
wrote that he would send Don Diego de Borba. a prudent 
and experienced Priest. 

In February 1546 Diego Borba wrote to Juan De Castro: 
"The King of Tanur is dissatisfied that Your Lordship is not 
coming, and he suspects the cause to be some secret letter of 
mine. He asks to be made a Christian together with his 
brothers and ten or twelve members of his family, but secretly, 
and without changing, for the moment, anything in his cus- 
toms and idolatries, saying that he, by this dissimulation, will 
keep his Kingdom, and little by little will convert it, that he 
will favour us in every way to work for this object. He allows 
u Church to be built at Tanur, where there is a Christian 
very rich and ready to stand the expenses through devotion. 
The King, on his part, will help as far as he can. He adds 
that as soon as he will see his way of openly professing our 
religion, he will destroy the idols, and he will give as many 
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external signs of his faith as ho has sentiments In his heart. 
All this will be done soon, if his brother dies. 

This is what he says, and in these conditions he wishes 
me to make him a Christian. Let Your Lordship see what is 
to bo done, for I will do only what 1 shall he ordered to 
do by Your Lordship and the Lord Bishop, and the Fathers 
and Doctors of tho Desembarpo. To you the decision, to us 
to perform what Your Lordship, tho Lord Bishop, tho Fathers 
and Doctors will have decided. 

Meanwhile I shall give my opinion: to do such a thing 
in the conditions here detailed, is to go against all the decisions 
of Doctors, Theologians and Canonists, and in particular of 
St. Augustin, who does not authorise in any way such dis- 
simulation. St. Paul says: “Corde creditur ad fustUlam, ore 
autem confessto fit ad salutem” 

Subsequent events will show that Diego De Borba was 
perfectly right. But others differed; and Fr. Soarcz, yielding 
to the Rajah's importunities, finally decided to baptise him. 
As a token of friendship towards John, King of Portugal, he 
took the name of John. 

The Queen also was baptised, and then they were married 
according to the rites of the Church. This, however, was kept 
secret; and the Rajah thought he could be a Christian in spirit, 
and practise heathen rites and ceremonies in public; but. 
being uneasy in conscience, he wrote to the Bishop of Goa 
that he was ready to publish his own conversion, unless It 
would seem to him to delay it in order to prepare the Nayars 
to embrace Christianity. In the meantime he would arrange 
matters with the neighbouring Rajahs, to avoid complications, 
and. when all was favourable he would show himself 
a Christian. Meanwhile he was asking for a Religious of the 
Society to direct him in his perplexities; and as a token of 
his sincerity he would allow the building of a Church in 
Tanur. 

Fr. Antonio Comet:, the inexperienced, but self-confident 
Rector of San Paulo, was chosen for this mission, and he left 
Goa in April 1549. The Raja of Tanur seemed to be very 
fervent, he listened willingly to Fr. Antonio’s instructions; he 
shed tears before the Crucifix; he showed great perseverance. 
Then Fr. Gomez thought of persuading him to go to Goa, and 
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there make a public profession of faith. The Viceroy Cabral 
did not relish the idea, but the Bishop of Goa favoured 
fr. Gomes's plan. His opinion prevailed and the journey was 
fixed for the coming October. The contemporary letters 
which relate the story read like a romance. No sooner was 
the plan known to the people of Tanur than they sent a depu- 
tation, headed by a Prince, to dissuade the Kajah from Going 
to Goa. Why should he leave his Kingdom? How could he 
trust himself into the hands of foreigners? Would not the 
neighbouring Rajahs attack the Kingdom during his absence? 

Seeing that it availed nothing, they managed to confine 
the Rajah to his palace, setting a guard to it- But the new 
convert, invoking the Name of Jesus, let himself down the 
first and second walls by means of his turban, which he had 
fixed somehow by means of stags’ horns to the wall. But, on 
crossing the third wall, he fell and hurt his head and his foot 
He attempted to swim out to the ship that was waiting for 
him; but nearly drowned himself. 

Finally, he succeeded in reaching the ship. The people, 
having discovered his flight, rushed to the shore, imploring 
him to stop. He succeeded in quieting them, and dismissed 
them with gifts. Then he proceeded to Goa. happy to have 
suffered all that for Christ. The Bishop, the Governor, all 
in fact, received him with great pomp. He received Confirma- 
tion privately. After spending ten day* in Goa among the 
most splendid festivals, he returned to Tanur. Before his 
departure, he had promised that he would declare his faith 
openly. But for the moment that was not possible, f«Tr then 
he would have played into the hands of his brother, who was 
eager to supplant him. 

He left with his old friend, Fr. Vincent, promising that 
he would always be the ally of Portugal, and that by and by 
his whole Kingdom would embrace Christianity. 

But the events belied all these fair beginnings. Returned 
to Tanur. the Rajah lived outwardly as a Pagan, nor did he 
care for the conversion of his people. Both the Bishop and 
the Governor eventually visited Tanur, but got nothing from 
John the Convert, except that two Crosses were put up before 
his royal residence, and a proclamation was Issued to the 
fishermen, either to become Christians, or leave the place. 
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Secretly, however, they were told to remain os they were, for 
nobody would molest them. (3) 

It is strange that of all this adventure there is no trace 
in the correspondence of St. Francis. Did he mistrust the 
Raiah from the beginning? Did he not make much of the 
enthusiasm of Fr. Gomez? On going to Challe in 1549. he 
ordered Fr. Barzaeus to leave the place. Then he kept quiet. 
There were too many who were deceived by the new convert. 
St. Francis was not one of them While Fr. Gomez was in the 
South, he travelled all over the country, endeavouring to make 
peace between Tanur, Calicut and Cochin. His efforts were 
practically successful. It was then that he conceived the idea 
of establishing a Jesuit Noviciate at Challe. 

10. PLANS FOR A NOVICIATE AT CHALLE, NEAR CALICUT— 
Troubles in Cochin 

In fact, FT. Caspar Barzaeus was sent there to select the 
place and open the Noviciate. But the Dominicans were al- 
ready working in Challe, and, though the civil authorities 
favoured tiie scheme, the Friars were against it. Further, the 
Christians in Challe were few, round Challe they did not exist. 
So. where could the Novices be recruited from? Also, the 
Zamorin being always hostile, Challe, in time of war, would 
be exposed to the horrors of a siege; and surely a besieged 
fortress was no place for a Noviciate. Xavier, on visiting 
Challe in 1549, did not approve of Fr. Gomez’s plans, and, 
as we have said, asked Fr. Barzaeus to leave the place. So 
the ambitious scheme fell through. When Fr. Gomez passed 
from Challe to Cochin, he heard of the determination of the 
town to found n Jesuit College. The Jesuits had already a 
School there, frequented by 150 young Portuguese, who were 
admired by the whole town for their fervour. 

The Captain of the town offered to Fr. Gomez a palm 
grove and the Church of the Mother of God. The Father 
accepted, though the Vicar of the Church, and a Sodality, to 
which the Church belonged, were strongly opposed. But 
Fr. Gomez fought against them, and went as far as to have 
them imprisoned. The town then turned against him. and 
wrote complaints to Borne and to Lisbon. Other complaints 
were made by the Jesuits themselves, who resented the fact 
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that Gomez had set aside Fr. Paul, and had usurped his autho- 
rity. Further, he had sown disorder and confusion among the 
missionaries of the Fishery Coast. 

In the meantime, Xavier returned from his lirst mission 
to Japan. In Cochin he undid the mischief wrought by 
Gomez, by returning the Church to the Sodality, to which it 
had formerly belonged. He freed from prison the unfortunate 
people whom Gomez had had condemned. He knelt before 
them and humbly asked their pardon, thus regaining for the 
Society the love which it had nearly lost. 

In Goa, Fr. Gomez's policy, with regard to the Seminary 
of Santa Fe was reversed: and Fr. Gomez was sent back to 
Europe and eventually expelled from the Society. 

We shall not speak here of the second mission of Xavier 
to Japan, of his work there, and of his heroic death on the 
Island of Sancian in December 1552. 

11. A General Estimate or St. Francis Xavier’s Mission 

in India 

Rather we shall endeavour to give a general estimate of 
Xavier's Mission in India, and of his marvellous success. 
Panegyrists have spoken of the millions which he converted. 
Even Uar toll asserts that he could leave Travancore with 
gladness, for there remained no more Pagans to be converted. 
Others, on the contrary, have unduly diminished the number 
of his converts. The Saint himself, writing to Saint Ignatius 
about his work among the Mukuvers. says that in a month 
ho “baptized over ten thousand persons’’. Naturally, this was 
not done by himself alone, nor was ‘ten thousand’ the monthly 
average. But surely we can say that the total number of 
Baptisms In Travancore was above twelve thousand — the too 
modest estimate of Fr. Castets. Similarly we believe that one 
thousand Kadeyers Is far too low. It Is more difficult to esti- 
mate the number of Paravars, whom Xavier baptised: for 
numbers differ with different authors. 

Now a word about the organisation of the Missions. And 
first about the Missionaries. Since all religious instruction 
had to be given in the native tongue, the first duty of the 
Missionaries was to learn the vernacular. This seems so natu- 
ral to us as scarcely to deserve mention. But it was not so 
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in Xavier’s time. The priests who accompanied the Portu- 
guese. lived in Portuguese settlements, worked for the Portu- 
guese, and knew only Portuguese. When they received the 
natives into the Church, they gave them a summary instruc- 
tion through interpreters. The result was that the natives 
were ill-instructed, could not confess, and lived more like 
pagans than Christians. 

Next, in each Mission the Missionary had to have perma- 
nent Catechists, to help him in the toork of Ecanpclisafion. 
While the Missionaries travelled from place to place, the Cate- 
chists were to remain in each village, where they had to 
instruct the children, watch over the conduct of the villagers, 
gather them every Saturday or Sunday into the Church for 
prayers. Further, they had to keep the Father informed of 
the main happenings: they had to prepare adults for Baptism, 
call the Father to visit those who were dangerously ill, and 
so on. 

The social customs of the Indians in regard to dress, 
food, etc., were to he respected. This was against the practice 
prevalent in Goa and within, or near, the Portuguese settle- 
ments. Caste Is, no doubt, against the spirit of Christianity, 
as slavery was. But Just as the ancient Church tolerated 
slavery, so caste had to be tolerated in India, till the Christian 
atmosphere would make it impossible for it to continue in its 
rigidity. Xavier's trusted successor, Fr. Enrique* went so 
far as to tolerate different places for different castes in the 
Church, and even to allow a separate Church to be built for 
people of low caste. 

St. Francis Xavier stamped the Eastern Missions with a 
character that was quite his own. and, which, later on, was 
faithfully maintained by the Society. Before him some Friars, 
more enthusiastic Ilian practical, had appeared on Indian soil, 
preaching Christ, and cursing the Prophet and the Gods of 
Hind They gained for themselves the palm of martyrdom, 
without making any impression on the heathens, without 
lighting up in India the torch of faith. It was Xavier who 
sketched the future organisation of the Missions in the East, 
and opened new horizons. His mission was to blaze the trail. 
That is why he could not sit still. That Is why he had to 
travel from India to Moluccas, and from the Moluccas to Japan. 
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The restless spirit which drove the Jesuits to Delhi and 
Agra, to Madura and Chandragiri, which steered their aspira- 
tions towards the conversion — not only of a few coast people* 
— but of the immense multitudes of the interior, which inspired 
their conception of the “Siege of fhe Mopor", was breathed 
into them by Xavier. 

His life was soon burnt out; but he continued to live in 
his followers. 

Standing near his magnificent tomb in the BOM JESUS 
one thinks of the inscription on Trivulzio’s tomb: 

NUNQUAM QUIEVIT. QUIESCIT, 

NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

* The Narrative of Joao da Cruz:— 

"Sire! In 153S 1 received a communication from Your Highness 
with a letter of respite for two years concerning the payment of 
the 4,000 Cruzados which I own to the Royal Treasury. Now to 
earn my livelihood I borrowed a dor.cn Arab horses in Cochin and 
brought them to Cape Comorin, hoping thus to gain the favour 
of the Great King:* lie took them, but has so far not paid for them, 
so that I am poorer than ever. 

As I was staying there and awaiting payment, I devised a means 
to render a great service to Your Highness and to recuperate 
the fortune I spent and lost in Its service. This consisted in per- 
suading the people of the Fishery Coast to become Christians. 
So I spent much time and the little 1 still possessed to Induce the 
leading men through presents lo embrace Christianity and get 
their people to do the same. It pleased the Lord to grant me the 
favour to see, by my endeavours and the help of Your Highness, 
the vzhole coast begin to join our Faith. 

After they decided to take the step, I took twenty of the more 
important men at once lo Cochin, to Pero Vaz. Vedor of the fac- 
tory, to the Vicar-General and to the Governor. They immediately 
took the necessary dispositions for God's service and for the 
interests of Your Highness. Then I went back without delay 
accompanied by the Vicar-General and four Clerics and we bap- 
tised on the spot 50,000 souls: men, women and children. Later 
on, countless others followed, eo that there arc now already 80,000 
Cliristians. I have been working among them to serve Our Lord 
and Your Highness but ! have been put to great expenses, the 
money for which I had lo borrow, in the hope that Your Highness 
would requite me as I deserve for all I have done, I entreat 
Your Highness not to forget me and to grant me one favour: the 

• The King of Bisnagar 
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lease of pearl-fishing for four or five years- With this money 
(which, in any case, is lost for Your Highness, the officials keep- 
ing it for themselves) 1 shall try to mako more people Join 
Christianity as 1 hope they will, and bring their number to about 
200,000, 

May Your Highness remember that the Zamorln robbed me 
of 30,000 pardos because I had become a Christian and he would 
have deprived me of wife and children, os well as much valuable 
property, If I had not taken refuge In the (Portuguese) fort of 
Calicut, and this, because 1 had acted in the interests of God and 
of Your Highness. 

Therefore I entreat Your Highness for God’s sake and in 
remembrance of Your Highness's Father of happy memory and of 
the services I have been rendering lo God and to Your Highness, 
to pardon my debt of 4,000 cruzados, as I am so poor and have 
no means to pay Your Highness who will do me thus a great 
favour and charity. 

On the way back from Cape Comorin to this place (Cochin) 
(it was in September or October 1537) I passed through the King- 
dom of Travancore to have an Interview with the Maharaja. 
According to the custom for such visits. 1 ollered him presents 
and showed how advantageous it would be for the salvation of 
their souls to become Christians, himself and all the rulers of the 
land Besides, this would promote peace and friendship with 
Your Highness and would induce the Portuguese Governor once 
more to allow him the horse trade in Travancore. which had been 
forbidden him, although he was in ereat need of horses, owing 
to the Great King's wars with his neighbours. Through the divine 
grace the Maharaja acquiesced to my proposition, allowed the coast- 
people to embrace Christianity and at once sent his envoys here. 
They ere walling now for the arrival of the Governor and of the 
Vicar- General, who should make them Christians, and send some 
Clerics, as they did for Cape Comorin. Please Gcd the whole 
coast from Quiion to Coromandel will, through His grace, the 
favour of Your Highness and my humble efforts, come over to 
our Holy faith. 

In order to help me to serve Our Lard and Your Highness 
in this business so glorious to God and in order to induce the 
rulers of these kingdoms to become Christians. Your Highness 
should grant rr.e the privilege that no one in these parts, from 
Qullon to the shallows of Chilao. should be allowed to trade in 
horses without my authorisation. 

Besides forwarding God's glory. Your Highness would thus 
honour me. and the people here would infer lhas I am. a person 
of consideration among the Portuguese. That will be the CB30, 
believe me. if in fact, they see me wearing the insignia Of the 
Order of Christ and receiving due honours from your officers. In 
the contrary case they will take mo for somebody without 
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Influence and will attach no importance to what I tell them. 
Among these people it Is sometimes necessary to talk as one having 
authority. 

In the Kingdom of Narasinga. the coast population (from 
Palayoksyal to Vcmbar), about 60,000 souls, is embracing Christ- 
ianity. 1 requested them to send some of their prominent people 
to receive baptism. They came, were baptised and I wnt two 
Champanas (boats) along with the newly baptised As those 
boats returned with other candidates for baptism, our Coromandel 
fleet captured them and sold over 200 souls. Your Highness may 
Infer from this what kind of justice prevails here in the absence 
of a Governor. At the time I was not on the spot, but in Travan- 
eoie. Some six or seven Rajas with thetr peoples acknowledge 
Your Highness as their overlord and are Willing to pay tribute, 
and, please God. many of thorn will become Christian*. 

May the favours and privileges I beg from Your Highness 
be dispatched to me ready made immediately from Lisbon. I have 

no money to induce anybody here to take steps In the matter " 

Cochin, this 15ih o/ December 1537. 

(Sipncd) DOM John Da Cnuz.* 

= Fra Paoijxo describes Tamob as “an ancient city' 1 on the 
seashore at 11 degrees of latitude. In ancient times It had a King 
called Vattatara Giava. 

In a note in the first volume of the voyage of Pvrard nr. Laval. 
Who visited Calicut at the beginning of the seventeenth century 
(p. 425). we read that the King of Tanor was the Rajah of Vet tat 
Putiangadi, known to Malayalees as Vcttat Raja. The family be- 
came extinct In 1793. 

Now Tanor (Tanur) is "an Important fishing village, a sub-port 
and headquaiters of the fish -curing Industry". The Malabar Caret - 
leer (p. 457) states that "Tanur was one of the early settlements 
of the Portuguese, and after the peace of 1513 with the Zamorln 
a Chapel was founded there”. This seems to be Incorrect, for we 
know that the archctict of Fort Sant’ Angelo (Cannanore) began 
a Port or. the northern bank of the Kallayl river in 1513. There— 
and not at Tanur — he built a Church, where a certain Fr. Diego 
Moiars was Vicar In 1516. Equally Incorrect Is the statement 
that *‘St. Francis Xavier visited the place In 1546 and converted 
the local Prince". 

3 With regard to the Conversion of the Rajah of Tanur. 
c /. Bartow, Aria. Ubro III, pp. 205-215. 

Cl. 8 Iso documents published by Cnoa, Saint Franclico Xante', 
Vol I, p. 324. 



Published in Momim Xar. II (Maram, 1912), 846-48. 




CHAPTER IV 



SYRIAN BISHOPS IN MALABAR 

JESUIT MISSIONS 
(1525-1564) 

I. Political Conditions on the West Coast (1525-1571) 

We would gladly leave this matter to civil and political 
historians, were it not for the fact that it illustrates the 
conditions under which the Portuguese had to carry on their 
trade in India, and it shows how inevitable was the compara- 
tive failure of Portuguese missionaries in the dominions of 
the Zamorin. 

From the very first appearance of the Portuguese in India, 
they encountered Moslem opposition. Gradually, however, 
they monopolised all the traffic in "tho bark of spice trees and 
the clove ) lily-flower, and the herb fennel", not to speak of 
pepper and ginger. The Moors tried their best to defeat them. 
They asked help of the Turks, against whom the great 
Albuquerque built a fortress at Ormuz In the Persian Gulf. 
In 1525 the Moors conquered the fort at Calicut (Kallayi). 
But soon after, the Portuguese built another fortress at 
Chalyiam [ChalleJ. 

Nuno da Cunha obtained possession of Diu in 1535. But 
in 1538 Diu was encompassed by the armies of Gujarat on 
land, and by the Turkish and Egyptian fleet. The defenders, 
however, beat nfT the assailants. Meanwhile the Moors, allying 
themselves with the Zamorin. rounded Cape Comorin, and 
destroyed Tuticorin and other towns on the East Coast- We 
have related their defeat at Vedalay. 

This, together wiih the defeat of Suleiman Pasha, who 
had come from Suez to attack the Portuguese, shattered the 
hopes of the Zamorln. His treasury was exhausted, four of 
his fleets had been sunk, and the Calicut trade was languishing 
He therefore requested Manoel dc Brito. Captain of the fort 
of Chalyiam, to help him to negotiate peace with Goa. He 
was successful, and a treaty was signed at the Ponani bar at 
the beginning of 1540. It was agreed that no roving Calicut 
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boat was to have more than five oars aside; no vessel to go 
from, or enter into Calicut, without permission of the Captain 
of Chalylam; the spices trade with Mecca not be carried on 
without permission from Goa; all Portuguese artillery that 
might be in the Zamorin’* territory to be returned; similarly 
all the slaves and fugitives that might have escaped into his 
dominions to be given back and all the pepper to be supplied 
at the Cochin prices. 

But In 1549 the Turks were preparing again to light the 
Portuguese. In 1550 the latter had killed the Vadakkumbur 
Rajah and set fire to his palace. According to Malabar custom 
this was an insult to be avenged by all the allied Rajahs. 
Therefore the Zamorin, trusting in the help of the Turks, 
moved again against the Portuguese. Even the Rajah of Tanur, 
who had become a Christian, joined forces with the Zamorin. 
The territory of Cochin was invaded; but the Portuguese, after 
having destroyed Couleto (Quilandi) and the fortress of 
I’onani. came to the rescue of the Cochin Ruler who had 
gathered a large force. The Rajah of Tanur then sent a message 
to the Governor of Cochin to the effect that he wished to be 
on peaceful terms again with the Portuguese. The Viceroy, 
Don Alfonso de Noronha, sent orders to stop the war. The 
result was that 18 princes with their armies escaped. 

But the sea war continued. In 1551 or 1552 a Turk at the 
service of the Zamorin took and destroyed Punikalc; and then 
all the fleet that was sent to avenge it. was taken and all the 
men were slain. Guerilla warfare went on for a long time, 
and it was not till 1558 that Luis de Mello succeeded in draw- 
ing the Indians into battle and in defeating them. 

Conditions in Kanara were not better. Barkur, once the 
centre of Banta and Jain supremacy, was burned by Sampayo 
in 1528, for sheltering some native craft, which was carrying 
rice to Calicut. Two years later Diego da Silveira destroyed 
Mangalore for a like reason. In 1540 Don Antao de Carvalho 
fought against the pirates who infested the creeks and ports 
of the West Coast. In 1542 Bhatkal was taken and burned 
and the Queen was punished for harbouring pirates and refus- 
ing to pay tribute to the Portuguese. Meanwhile Mangalore 
had risen again, but It was destroyed once more in 1555 by 
Don Alva res Silveira because the Queen of Ullal refused to 
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P*»’ tribute. After having been defeated by Luiz dc Mello da 
Silva in a naval engagement off Cannanorc. where they lost 
some 400 men, the Zamorm of Calicut and the Kollatiri of 
Cannanorc got a certain Adi Rajao to attack Fort Sant’ Angelo. 
Danvers relates that the besieging army was 100.000 strong, 
while De Mello had no more than 500 soldiers. Yet he suc- 
ceded In freeing the city and driving off the enemy. The 
Viceroy sent 17 ships and 600 men to help Dc Mello who 
harassed the enemy and desolated the coast. In 1558 he burn- 
ed Mangalore and other villages and towns. In 1564 the 
Kollatiri and the Zamorin again Joined forces against the 
Portuguese. Jeronymo Dias De Menezes met three Malabarese 
paraos. captured the largest of them and slew most of the 
crew. The other two came to the rescue, but, though with 
difficulty, they were overcome by the Portuguese. The Viceroy 
complained to the Zamorin that he allowed these piracies to 
take place. He was told "Yes, they are pirates, and whoever 
falls in with them he is at liberty to punish them". Thereupon 
the Viceroy swore revenge. He decided to attack over eighty 
ships that wore sailing for Calicut, and sent the terrible 
Domingo Mesquita against them. Should the Zamorin com- 
plain he would be told: "They are pirates, and whoever falls 
in with them Is at liberty to kill them". Mesquita captured 
24 sails and killed some 2,000 men. The Zamorin complained 
In vain with the new Viceroy* A woman, however, widow 
of one of the men killed by Mesquita. went about Cannanorc. 
crying and bewailing, and calling upon the Moors to take 
revenge. They swore to exterminate the Portuguese. They 
besieged the Fort and set lire to 30 ships. Adi Rajao was 
helping them. Pedro da Silva and Menazc fought on the sea 
and sunk several vessels. Then Paul de Lima Pereira came 
down from Gna with four ships While at anchor in the Bay 
of Bhatkal, he was attacked by Kunhali, whom he repulsed 
with heavy losses. 

The Portuguese at Cannanorc were heavily pressed by 
a numerous army. Andre de Souza died in the defence. Dom 
Payo de Noronha. his successor, killed over 2,000 Indians and 
cut down more than 40.000 coconut trees. The Indians, 
enraged, redoubled their efforts, but lost more than 5.000 men. 
On the arrival of Gonsalo Pereira the besiegers were furiously 
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attacked In front and the rear, and had to raise the siege. 
After that the war continued with less vigour, Ull the Kollatiri. 
utterly wearied, sued for peace, which was concluded In 1566. 

But there was no peace with the Zamorin, whose Admiral 
Kunjali hampered the Portuguese in every way and always 
escaped their vigilance. In 1567 D. Antao de Noronha applied 
for leave to the Queen of Ullal to build a fort in Mangalore, 
which had risen again from its ashes. She refused and dis- 
missed the ambassadors with scant courtesy. That cost her 
her Kingdom, for the Viceroy, at the head of 10,000 soldiers, 
2,500 of whom were Portuguese in 54 vessels landed at Ullal 
on January 4th. 1568. During the night they were suddenly 
attacked by the enemy. Owing to the darkness, the Portuguese 
could not distinguish friend from foe, and a terrible carnage 
ensued. The next day they devastated the town, and the 
Queen fled to the mountains. Thus the already existing 
Factory of Mangalore was strengthened and the foundation 
stone of the Mangalore Fort was laid on the feast of 
St. Sebastian. 

Three Kellgious of the Society accompanied the expedition 
as Chaplains. It is related that one of them. Fr. Joao Francisco 
Estephonio, was ever in front of the army. Crucifix in hand, 
exhorting the soldiers to courage. During the building of the 
Fort the Fathers set up a Hospital in a temple, that had been 
spared from destruction, and there they tended the sick and 
administered the Sacraments. No doubt, theirs was an act of 
charity and patriotism — and so it was regarded by the Portu- 
guese But how was it viewed by the natives? How would 
the message of peace be deemed sincere, when brought to 
them under such circumstances' It is the tragedy of Christian- 
ity to have been so long associated with trading and conquering 
nations. Two years after Don I.ouis Ataidc, with 160 sails, 
attacked Onor (Honawar) situated on a rock, which was deem- 
ed impregnable, and Barcelor. which was stoutly defended by 
the Moors. 

Fathers Sebastian Gonzales and Martin Silva accompanied 
the fleet. Fr. Silva was shot dead at Onor. while he was com- 
forting the soldiers and tending the wounded. 

At the siege of Barcelor Fr. Gonzales set up a large tent, 
where he gathered the wounded, and ministered to their needs. 
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both spiritual and temporal. It was here that a cannon ball 
no sooner touched his ca.wck than it fell spent at his feet. 

In the same year 1569 Dom Jorge Mcnczes was sent with 
two galleys in pursuit of the pirate Kunhale. Kunhale escaped, 
but 180 men were killed. In the same year Dom Diego de 
Menezes carried Are and sword along the whole Malabar Coast 
and terrified the inhabitants. The towns of Coulete (Quilandi), 
Tiracole, Capocate, Padrarigale, Ponani and Calicut fell victims 
to his fury; over 1,000 Indians were killed or made slaves; 
more than 60 vessels were captured and many more sunk or 
burnt. It is said that the Portuguese lost only 4 men in all 
these engagements. 

The Zomorin now asked for peace, but the Portuguese 
turned a deaf ear to his proposals, for there were reasons to 
doubt his sincerity. He then entered into an alliance with 
Adil Khan, who marched on. Goa; with Nizam ul Shah, who 
attacked Chaul. while the Zamorin. his fleet being destroyed, 
mustered 100,000 men and laid siege lo Chale (Chalyiam). 
The Portuguese defended themselves most valiantly, but all 
supplies being intercepted, they were overcome by famine. 
When they perceived that their condition was desperate, they 
sent messengers to the Zamorm, offering to deliver up the 
Fort with all their arms and ammunition, provided a safe 
passage was afforded them and protection for their personal 
property guaranteed. The Zamorin accepted these terms and 
the garrison marched out- This happened in 1571, when the 
Fort was entirely destroyed. Now no trace of the Fort remains. 
In 1846 Captain Newbold found a ruined doorway, the trace 
of a fosse and counterscarp, some mounds marking the southern 
gateway and the site of a few bastions. ( 1 ) 

2. Ecclesiastic* i« Organisation (1557-1580) 

After having briefly described the political conditions, as 
they affected Kanara and Calicut, let us say a word on the 
ecclesiastical organisation. 

Pope Paul IV on tho 4th February 1557, by the Bull 
Elsi Sancta raised the Diocese of Goa to the dignity of an Arch- 
diocese. and in the same year, by the Bull Pro Excellent! Prar- 
eminenlia he raised the church of the Holy Cross in Cochin 
to a Cathedra! and Cochin to a Diocese. 
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The Goa Archdiocese extended from Tibet to Dharma- 
patam. south of Cannanore, and Cochin Included the territories 
from Cannanore to Cape Comorin on the West Coast and all 
the Indian East Coast. The Thomas Christians, however, con- 
tinued to be under the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Mossul. 
though* Goa claimed her rights over them. Similarly, on the 
East Coast, the Jesuits who had gone there at the time of 
St. Francis Xavier, thought that the erection of the new Diocese 
of Cochin did not allert their jurisdiction, which they claimed 
to have received directly from the King of Portugal, This, 
as we shall see later on, will give rise to considerable diffi- 
culties Gasp** de Leao Pereira (1558-1576). the first Arch- 
bishop of Goa, was consecrated in Lisbon along with his two 
Suffragan Bishops of Cochin and Malacca. In 1560 he was 
installed In his Metropolitan See. About this time the number 
of Baptisms in Goa was very large and the Governor Francisco 
Barreto favoured the spread of Christianity in a very special 
manner. On Ascension Day in 1557. 22 persons were baptised 
in the College of St. Paul with great pomp and rejoicing. The 
Governor, together with the Patriarch of Ethiopia D. Joao 
Nunez Barreto and all the Court were present at the ceremony. 
On the 2!)th of June there wore 120 baptisms, and 243 on the 
14th of August On the Feast of the Assumption there was 
the magnificent ceremony of the baptism of the daughter of 
the King Meale. On the 11th of March 1562 the King Dom 
Sebastian wrote a letter to the Archbishop of Goa wherein 
he shows how great was his zeal for the spreading of the 
Kingdom of Christ. He insists that both the Archbishop and 
the Viceroy should favour and help the Fathers of the Society 
of Jesus and other Religious in the work of conversion, not only 
in Goa and the surroundings but everywhere in his dominions. 
On the 1st of December of the same year, Pope Pius IV wrote 
to the Archbishop commending in a special manner the work 
of the Society of Jesus, confirming to it the privileges which it 
already enjoyed, and exhorting the Archbishop to favour in all 
possible manner the work of conversion. Thus the practice of 
solemn baptisms, which owing to strong opposition, had been 
given up. was renewed. It was Governor Barreto who forbade 
pagan rites and ceremonies in the state, and who ordered that 
the orphans of pagan parents should be baptised and put under 
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the care of tutors till the age of 14. In 1567 the Archbishop 
convoked the first Provincial Synod ever held in India. But 
before it assembled ho either resigned, or was deprived of his 
see by the Viceroy, and the Council was presided over by the 
Dominican George Themudo, Bishop of Cochin. The Council 
forbids to induce anybody by force or threats to receive 
baptism. It endeavours to stem immorality, which is one of 
the main causes why conversions are delayed. It strives to 
lighten the condition of the slaves; it exhorts priests to instruct 
them in the faith and to procure freedom to them. 

Themudo governed the Archdiocese till his death in 1571. 
In 1574 Archbishop Pereira was restored to the Government 
of his see, and he died in Goa in 1576. He assembled the 
second Provincial Synod in 1575. A third Suffragan See was 
erected in Macao in 1576. 

Both the first and second Synod of Goa attempt to settle 
the troubles which had risen between the Portuguese and the 
Syrian Christians, who were suspected of Nestorianism. But 
of this later on. 

The first Bishop of Cochin, Geokcz Themudo, Dominican, 
was consecrated in 1558. He was eminent for purity of life 
and zeal for the propagation of the faith. He died in April 
1571. 

P. Hknbiqur dp S. Jebonvmo de Tavoha, Dominican, was 
elected Bishop of Cochin in 1567. when Themudo was called to 
Goa. In 1578 he became Archbishop of Goa 

Mathew de Medina, of the Christus Order, was elected 
Bishop in 1578, and was translated to Goa in 1588. (2) 

3. PORTUGUBSE AND SYHtAN ClIlUSTtANS 

The difficult position of the Portuguese on the West Coast, 
made it imperative for them to seek allies everywhere. The 
Rajah of Cochin was faithful to them. The Syrian Christians 
who could put on the field 25.000 armed men. were not opposed. 
Yet the Portuguese offended them by treating their aged 
Archbishop Mar Jacob with scanty respect. This is abundantly 
clear from the following letter of St. Francis Xavier to the 
King of Portugal. He says; 

“Jacob Abuna has been serving God and Your Highness 
in these part* these last 45 years, a very old, virtuous and holy 
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man and at the same time disfavoured by Your Highness and 
almost all here in India. God gives him his grace, for he wants 
to favour him personally without using us as mediators to 
console his servants. Here he is only favoured by the Fathers 
of St. Francis, and by them he is so favoured that one could 
do no more. And if it was not for them, the good and holy 
old man would already be resting with God. 

Your Highness should write to him a letter full of love, 
and in a chapter of it you should have him recommended to 
the Governors and Procurators and Captains of Couehim, that 
they give him the honour and reception, which he deserves, 
whenever he comes to them with some demand. This I do 
not write, as if the Bishop suffered want, for the charity of the 
Fathers of the Order of St. Francis will supply abundantly 
whatever he wants according to the zeal of charity they have. 
But Your Highness should write to him. recommending him 
very much to recommend you to God. for Your Highness needs 
more to be favoured by the Bishop In his prayers, than the 
Bishop needs the temporal favour of Your Highness. He has 
been working much amongst the St. Thomas Christians, and 
now in his old age he is very obedient to the customs of the 
Holy Mother the Church of Rome." (3) 

If some Portuguese officials treated Mar Jacob with little 
courtesy, one may imagine how they treated the Syrian 
priests or Cassanars. They felt that the Cassanars were not 
with them: and the Cassanars, who suspected that the Portu- 
guese would gradually undermine their authority, were not 
enthusiastic for the officers of the King of Portugal. To make 
the breach still wider, came the constant suspicion of Portu- 
guese priests as to the orthodoxy of the Cassanars. The 
suspicions were not wholly without foundation. Good men then 
thought out a remedy. If the Cassanars are ill instructed, why 
not prepare a new generation of priests, educated by the 
Portuguese? They persuaded Mar Jacob to entrust the educa- 
tion of the young Levitcs to them. The good old man at the 
end of hi* second letter to the King says that he had brought 
seven boys to Cochin, presumably to be trained for the Priest- 
hood In 1539 four Malvars were sent to Lisbon for the same 
purpose. 

Don Joao dc Albuquerque, Bishop of Goa, decided to set 
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about this business very earnestly. So he sent his friend 
Fr. Vicente de Lagos to Malabar, to set up a kind of College 
or Seminary for young aspirants to the Priesthood. In 1549 
the Seminary of Frey Vicente in Cranganore numbered 100 
pupils, sons of the best Christian families. Of this College 
thus writes St. Francis Xavier to Simao Rodriguez, S.J. In 
this College "there are about 100 students, sons of those that 
descended from the Christians whom St. Thomas converted . . . 
and there are 60 places of these Christians, and near these 
places is this College". 

No doubt the education given in the College was good. But 
Frey Vicente did not know Syriac, and the boys were ex- 
clusively educated in the Latin customs. This led to discontent, 
and later on Mar Joseph, who succeeded Mar Jacob, will refuse 
them ordination. 

St. Francis writes of Fr. De Lagos that he was a great 
friend of his. He was remarkable for zeal and charity, and 
a worthy son of St. Francis of Assisi. Eventually he was 
poisoned; but we do not know whether he was the victim of 
private revenge, or a Martyr of Christ. 

Mar Jacob probably died in 1549, and his successor was 
Mar Joseph, one of the most discussed figures in the history 
of the Thomas Christians. In order to understand who Mar 
Joseph was. we must leave Malabar for a while, and turn our 
eyes to Syria. 

4. Mar Joseph 

(a) The Patriarch Su-la-Qua ( 1-1555). — At the beginning 
of the sixteenth century the Chaldtean Church had been for 
over 1,000 years separated from Rome. But in 1551 an 
assembly of clergy and people met at Mossul. and chose as 
their Patriarch a certain Su-la-Qua, who, in order to frustrate 
the intrigues of the family of the late Patriarch Simon VII 
Barmama. thought of going to Rome, in order to obtain his 
consecration from the Pope He reached Rome in November, 
1552, and was consecrated Bishop in April 1553, after he had 
made the Profession of Faith, and had promised to reunite his 
people with Rome. 

Card. MafTci in his In/ormofto de Persona Patriarcha: had 
asked Pope Julius III to give Su-la-Qua a learned priest qui 
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ilios ritus huius orthodox® ecclcaUe nostue doceret. They 
chose a Maltese Dominican. Ambrose Buttigeg, who was made 
Bishop of Auria in Phoenicia (5th May 1553), and then, on 
the 23rd June 1553, Nuncio of the province of Moesul. Before 
leaving, Bishop Ambrose took as his faithful companion for 
his mission, another Maltese, Antoninus Zahara. Patriarch 
Su-la-Qua and Bishop Buttigeg left for Mossul the same year. 
In November they reached Amida, where they were received 
with great rejoicings, and started immediately to work for 
reunion. 

But the party of the former Patriarch excited the "Bassi- 
ANO Cunoo" against Su-la-Qua who was taken prisoner 
and finally killed (January 1555). Bishop Ambrose escaped 
the fate of Su-la-Qua, only because he had delayed in Jeru- 
salem while the other had hastened on to Mossul. Later on, 
he succeeded in gathering a meeting of Bishops, who adhered 
to Rome, and they chose as Patriarch Abdiso, Bishop of 
Gezirch — the same who signed the Acts of the Council of Trent, 
as Patriarch of Syria. India and China. From Syria. Ambrose 
ButtiECR and his faithful Antoninus go to Egypt, where they 
visit the Copt Patriarch, in order to establish reunion with 
Rome. 

(6) Patriarch Abdiso sends Afar Joseph to India (1556). — 
But Abdiso desired to provide Bishops for his children in 
India. Ignoring the fact that India — without any distinction 
of new converts ar.d old Christians — had been placed under 
the patronage of Portugal, he destined for the Indian Mission 
two Bishops, Mar Joseph and Mar Elias, together with two 
lay Brothers. They were accompanied by the Nuncio Ambrose 
Buttigeg, and his companion Antoninus Zahara. 

Mar Joseph was the brother of the martyr Simon Su-la- 

Qua. 

They reached Goa in November 1556, but there the 
Portuguese authorities, always suspicious of Chaldiean 
Bishops, put them in a monastery at Bassein. where they 
remained for one year and a half. We gather much informa- 
tion about their stay in Bassein from a letter of Antonio da 
Porto, written in November 1557 to the King of Portugal. (•!) 
The letter will bo reproduced in the Notes and Documents. 
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Here we shall give only a short summary; and first, speaking 
at the Chaldscan Bishop’s life and conversation, Fr. Antonio 
asserts that "they were men of very spiritual conversation, and 
far from any malice either in words or deeds". They passed 
their time in prayer and study. They did not eat meat, nor 
drink wine; and during Lent or Advent, they did not even 
eat fish. 

Kr. Antonio discussed with them many times points of 
Holy Scripture, and "found that their point of view conform- 
ed with that of our doctrines”, they said Mass in Chalriman, 
hut later on they were taught the Homan ceremonies, and said 
it in Latin. 

The Nuncio Buttlgeg. not knowing that the Bishop of Goa 
took it for granted that Malabar was under his own jurisdic- 
tion. had brought these men from Chaldea, that they might 
govern the Syrian Christians. 

Another Bishop— apparently a heretic— had come after 
them from Chaldea, and was already doing much mischief in 
Malabar. 

They too. desired to go there, but good Fr. Antonio 
endeavoured to persdade them that "the Bishop of Guoa was 
the Bishop of Malabar and the whole of India, and of all the 
parts of the Orient conquered by Your Majesty, and that no 
one without his leave could Interfere with the Christians of 
those parts”. 

Thus he suggested that Hls Majesty should send a Bishop 
to Cochin with special powers over the Malabar Christians, 
and that he should ask the Pope to order the Chaldean Patri- 
arch, “that in no ease should he send Bishops to the Malabaris”. 

After 18 months Mar Joseph was allowed to go to Cochin 
with Ambrose Buttigeg— the Nunrio— and Antonino Zahara. 
Buttigeg died, and Joseph with Zahara went among the Syrian 
Christians of the Scrra. We still have Zahara’s report on 
their work there. They introduced the Sacraments of Con- 
fession, Confirmation and Extreme Unction, which seemed to 
have been unknown in the Serra. Apparently they succeeded 
in converting the Nestorian Bishop, who was spreading his 
errors among the simple people, and they sent him home. (4a) 
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5. The First Jesuit Mission among the Thomas 
Christians (1557-60) 

Almost at the same time that Mar Joseph was installed 
in the Serra, a Jesuit, Fr. Carncyro. had also arrived there, 
and was busy evangelising these centres of Christianity, which 
had been neglected so long. Worthy rival of Fr. Enriques, 
who was working on the Fishery Coast, he hastened to learn, 
as well as possible, the native tongue. Then, as soon as he 
was sufficiently well versed in this language, he advanced 
alone towards the mountains at great risk of his own life, 
visiting the Christians, finding occasions to preach to them, 
especially on feast-days, remaining constantly at everyone's 
beck and call. His charming and affectionate manners made 
them draw near to him and confide in him. 

It was something novel and unheard of for these poor 
Christians to see a missionary coming to them poor and 
in want, solely desirous of reminding them of their duty as 
Christians, and devoting himself to the good of their souls. 
Attracted by such a great novelty and won by so much affa- 
bility. these people, simple at heatt, listened to this preacher 
and easily allowed themselves to be persuaded. He, in turn, 
preached to them of morals, penance, confession, devotion to 
the Holy Eucharist and to the Blessed Mother of God, and 
submission to the Soverign Pontiff of Rome. The Father had 
an opportunity of baptising several children as well as adults. 

Now Jesuit historians are unanimous in relating how 
Fr. Carneyro met with terrible opposition from Mar Joseph. 
After the testimony of Fr. Antonio da Porto, and from the 
fact that Mar Joseph had come to Malabar with the Papal 
Nuncio Ambrose Buttigeg, and had worked in the Serra with 
Antoninus Zahara. we would expect him to have been per- 
fectly orthodox. Well, we are told that little by little he 
changed his ways, and while at first he had behaved well, 
later on he began to preach that the confession of sins was 
a superfluous and useless practice, devotion to image* was 
idolatry, and the veneration of the Blessed Virgin as Mother 
of God. when she was really only the Mother of Christ, flag- 
rant Impiety. Divided thus between the two preachers the 
poor people no longer knew whom to believe. Father Carneyro 
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burned with the desire to meet his adversary and to challenge 
him to a public discussion. But the cunning wolf sought 
only to avoid him. flying hither and thither from wherever 
the Father pursued him. and finally seeking refuge with a 
pagan Rajah. There too, the Father followed him and per- 
suaded the Rajah to arrest him as a disseminator of errors 
and a disturber of the public peace. But this was not easy, 
for the Chaldnran party had gathered some 2.000 desperadoes, 
who had sworn to protect the life of Mar Joseph at the risk 
of their own. Yet it was felt to be somewhat undignified on 
the part of Mar Joseph to be always dodging Fr. Carneyro, 
and refusing to have a public disputation with him. One was 
arranged at Angamale; but when all was ready, Joseph was 
not to be found. At this juncture Ihe Patriarch of Ethiopia, 
Joan Nunez Barreto, to whom Father Carneyro had been 
assigned as Suffragan, warned of the dangers with which so 
precious an auxiliary was menaced, bade him go immediately 
to Goa, there to receive his consecration as Bishop of Nice. 

In consequence, Father Carneyro went to Cochin ready to 
depart, but as he was walking one day, fearless and careless. 
In the outskirts of the town, an arrow shot from behind him 
and aimed at his head, just pierced his biretta. Mar Joseph 
was finally apprehended and brought to Cochin. There he 
was met by Father Belchlor Nunez Barreto, who had recently 
returned from Japan, and who forced him to make a public 
confession and retractation of his errors. But the Portuguese 
had learned by this time how little faith was to bo placed in 
the sincerity of such people, and the Vicar-General of Cochin, 
even after such a retractation, not trusting his good faith, 
sent him under escort to Goa from where he was sent to 
Lisbon. Not in the leas! disconcerted by such a misfortune. 
Mar Joseph knew so well how to gain the confidence of Queen 
Catharine and Cardinal Henry by his charming manners and 
his professions of faith, that he obtained from them the com- 
mission to return to India, after having made many promises 
to promptly purify his diocese from all heresy He came back 
in 1565, but only to begin once more his heretical preaching. 
He was then denounced directly to the Pope, who commanded 
an enquiry to be made concerning his doctrines- This enquiry 
was one of the principal objects of the "First Council of 
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Goa” held in 1567. AH the accusation* made against Mar 
Joseph were found to be true and in consequence he was sent 
back to Portugal. Not only did he succeed once more in 
proving his entire innocence, but having gone from Portugal 
to Rome he was, it is said, on the point of being created 
Cardinal when death put an end to his career. Meanwhile 
Fr. Carneyro left Malabar, where he had worked much but 
gathered little. Besides some hundred Baptisms, mainly of 
little children, and the reduction of two villages to the true 
faith, the first Jesuit Mission in the Serra could not register 
other successes. (5) 

6. Jesuit Missions in Cochin and Travancore 

Happier were the results in Cochin and along the Coast. 
Till about this time (1560) the Rajah of Cochin, though friendly 
to the Portuguese, had always refused to appoint converts 
to Government offices. Further, they were deprived of their 
lawful inheritance, and cut off from their families. Conver- 
sion to Christianity was a degradation, good, perhaps, for 
Mucuvars and Fulayas. but an abomination for Brahmins and 
Nayars. 

But now the Rajah, pressed by the Captain of Cochin, 
granted ample freedom to embrace the Law of Christ, and 
removed ancient disabilities. There was strong opposition on 
the part of powerful Brahmins, but their efforts were foiled 
by the Captain of Cochin, who supported the Rajah. 

The Fathers were overjoyed, and they could count no less 
than 100 converts every month, from among the Brahmins 
and the Nayars. They even baptised 19 Chinese, who had 
come to Cochin for reasons of commerce. 

Georce Themudo, o.p., Bishop of Cochin, in a letter to 
Fr. Lavnez, General of the Society, writes as follows: — 
“Justice and equity move me to write to your Paternity, that 
you may know of the great spiritual fruit which your sons 
are gathering in these parts of India. By their solicitude, 
good example, virtue and prayers, some are converted to the 
faith, others, already converted, leave their sins, and come 
back to the observance of the Law of Christ. In short, one can 
see that this Society has come from God; for It is impossible 
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to relate how much these Fathers arc doing in spreading the 
Kingdom of God. They not only labour, but spend their lives, 
for the conversion of the infidel3. And because I see all this 
with my own eyes, I love them so that I am all united with 
them, and make use of their wise counsels to fight and over- 
come the devil," 

Greater still were the fruits of the Fathers' labours in 
Quilon and all along the coast of Travancorc In a short time 
they built 19 churches; and the Baptisms, especially of 
children, were always numerous Notable was the conversion 
of a Yogi, who assumed the name of Ignatius. He lived with 
the Fathers; gave every day three hours to meditation and 
prayer, and did great penance. "For", he used to say, "it 
would be shameful to be more remiss In the service of God, 
than I was in that of the devil". 

A boy, shortly after his conversion, was forcibly taken 
home by his parents. But he ran away, and, while crossing 
a forest, he met a tiger. The poor boy remembered to invoke 
the name of Jesus, and to fortify himself with the sign of the 
Cross. The tiger, as if forgetful of his natural ferocity, came 
near him, and like a little dog, lickrd his hands, and showed 
him signs of affection. 

Most of the converts in Travancorc were fishermen, and 
the Fathers divided the wdrlt of instruction — the mornings for 
women and children, and the evenings for the men. who. just 
come back from the sea, left boats and nets to their women- 
folk. and sat down to listen to the Fathers. 

Padre Nicolo Lancillotti started a Catechists' school at 
Quilon, whore a Eood number of young men were trained 
in Christian doctrine; and they spread all along the Travancore 
Coast, helping the Fathers In visiting the villages and teaching 
the people. 

Four villages, situated in the interior, sent a deputation 
to Fr. Francis Peres, asking him to go and baptize them 
He could have had 4,000 people, but, being unable to leave 
his Christians on the Coast, and devote all his energy to them, 
he instructed 400 and left the rest to the Catechists and the 
Fathers, who would eventually come to his help. Also the 
Rajah of Travancorc desired to have a Church built in 
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Mamolin. The Queen was opposed, but finally the Church 
was built, in spile of her. 

The Rajah was the nephew of Uniketrevizi (?) who was 
so friendly with Xavier, and had inherited from him a deep 
respect for Christianity and a special devotion to the Holy 
Name of Jesus. Fr. Perez, who was his special friend, gave 
him a banner with the name of Jesus embroidered on it. He 
carried it in battle against the Bisnagar troops, who had 
invaded his kingdom. He was successful, and, in gratitude 
to Fr. Perez, he granted him full freedom to preach and make 
converts throughout his dominions. (6). 
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1 The Portuguese Test of the letter is given in Bki.trami 
( op. Cit.l, pp. 40-43. We give here Fr. Heras's translation, K rammer, 
Feb. 19. 1938. 

"Sire" 

"May the good and holy Jesus in HU infinite mercy and good- 
ness give Your Majesty what all of us desire from Him for our 
souls. Amen. etc. 

The Governor Francisco Barreto, when he came here last year, 
in November 1586, told me that it was necessary in the service of 
God and Your Majesty that I should have In my company same 
Chaldtwm Bishops and a companion; these 1 had with me in 
the manner In which he ordered me; and did for them all the 
charity that I could, although It was not as much as they deserved, 
because I could do no better. To-day, twentieth of November, 
1557, I was given a letter at the Governor in which he told me 
to send them to him that he might bestow on them the charity 
and honour which they deserved: I asked them their intention and 
they told me that that they were going to see Your Majesty and 
thence to Rome; from this It teemed to me that they wanted that 
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I should live Your Majesty an aettount of themselves and what 
1 thought of their faith and life. As retards faith, granted that 
I do not know much, 1 think I know what is proper of a good 
Christian: I discussed with them many times passages of both the 
Old and New Testaments, and found that their point of view con- 
formed with that of our doctrines, and as regards the literal mean- 
ing I found they had as much faith as those who were born and 
lived in the place whore the events took place. In morals and in 
the moral sense, they know what is necessary, but they are not 
as versed as we are usually, but for whatever they are asked, 
they give reasons, because they have books of our St. Gregory of 
Nazianzen and of St. Basil, and of many oilier doctors in 
agreement with our Latin doctrine. In the articles of Faith and 
the Sacraments of our Holy Mother the Church, I often discussed 
with them what is fundamental and necessary, and in no way 
or word found them differing from us As regards their life and 
good habits they were such that they were a good example not only 
to myself, but to the new Christians of tills country, and the Moors 
were astonished at their good life and their gcod doctrine and 
practice. The Portuguese, being more enlightened, were to edified 
by their good life and practice that few spoke with them once 
without returning to speak again; and many cherished for thorn 
great devotion and visited them many times, although they lived 
In this jungle. They arc men who do not eat meat, because they 
belong to the order of St. Basil, aa observed by the Carthusiana; 
they do not eat Ash either In I*nt, or In Advent, or on the 
days of fasting, nor do they drink wine on these days. They are 
very* quiet and retiring, so that they do not get out unless absolute- 
ly necessary, spending all their time in prayer and contemplation 
and in studying the Sacred Scripture and the saintly doctors on 
Scripture, which they have. When they came here to this house 
of our Lady of Piety, they very devoutly said Mass In Chaldean, 
which they sang, and the person who serves Mass says almost as 
much as the one who says it, and they said it with such devotion 
that all those who heard them were very much edified However, 
having found them in complete agreement with us. I thought that 
they might also do so in this very holy Sacrifice of the Mass; hence 
I taught them the ceremonies of Masa, which they learnt with such 
devotion arid diligence that, when the feast of tlie Resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ came, they said Mass with such devotion and 
clearness, that I and all those who heard them were surprised. 
And thenceforward they said tt In Latin, and never in Chaldipan: 
it is not strange that their pronunciation is like that of Italians or 
Frenchmen. Before they said Mass in Latin, 1 made them aay 
many "dry' 1 (trial) Masses, al which I was present, and when 
they said it at the altar, I accompanied them for many days; 
later they served each other and now they already say Mass with 
any person to serve them, just like any of our Priests. They are 
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men of a very spiritual converration and far from any malice 
either In words or in deeds. This is what I thought of them, and 
because it seemed to me that Your Majesty would be pleased with 
this information. 1 write to you. 

The other news of Christianity in this land 1 do not write 
here, because I have decided to do so by other mesne, as this letter 
is written only to convey what 1 have said above. The Bishop 
who takes this Is called Mar Ellas, which means Dom Ellas. As 
in their language Mar means Sir, and Maria means Madam. The 
other one Is called Mar Joseph and their companion, who has not 
‘aid Mass yet, is named Mar Manoel; they are all honourable 
men, and the most noble of their land. As 1 was informed, they 
were brought to this land by an Italian Bishop called Dom 
Ambrosio. who was a Friar of St Dominic, who went from Rome 
by the order of Pope Julius to the lands of these men as a Nuncio 
with the Patriarch who came to do homage to the Pope m the 
name of the Christians of those lands He brought these Bishops 
with him thinking that It would do them good to be in Malabar, 
but this was not the ease; and after them there came to Malabar 
another Bishop from the same country, who did a lot of harm and 
mischief among those people; but the Governor never succeeded 
In laying hands on him. They told me that if they went to Mala- 
bar, they hoped to make him leave Malabar and return to his 
country, l advised them as well as I could and pointed cut to 
them the reasons why they should not go to Malabar, one of 
the reasons being that, as they well knew, no Bishop could enter 
the Bishopric of another to attend to his folk, and that the Bishop 
of Guoa (Goal was the Bishop of Malabar and the whole of 
India, and of all the other parts of the Orient conquered by Your 
Majesty, and that no one without his leave could interfere with 
the Christians of these parts, and that those who went to minister 
the Sacraments to the Christians of Malabar without the leave of 
the Bishop of Goa were thieves who did not enter through 
the door into the sheen-pen. Therefore, they promised not 
to interfere, whether much or little, in Malabar, but that 
they would try to speak to the Chaldnan Bishop of the place to 
make him return to his land, as they considered his presence 
in Malabar an offence to God, as the Christians of Malabar no 
longer needed them as they did before, because they had Portu- 
guese Priests and their own Bishop sent by the Pope of Rome to 
whom they gave allegiance. I think Mar Elias will return to his 
land, because I find he is quite fed up: Mar Joseph. I think, will 
go with his companion to sec Your Majesty, thence to Rome, and 
from Rome to his land. 

"They, as I have said, already know how to say Mass in Latin 
and have learnt the ceremonies of our Bishops. 1 think with reason 
that they would do some good in Malabar, always going about 
with our Priests and doing everything as our Bishops, because 
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the Cliristians of Malabar arc very fond of these Chaldwan Bishops. 
But now I think that they will do nothing but what the Governor 
and Vicar-General wish them to do, and will work to send the 
other one. who is there, back to his land. For these reasons and 
to pacify the Christians of Malabar, it is very necessary that Your 
Majesty should send a Bishop of Cochin, with special powers from 
the Pope over the Christians of Malabar, although they may be 
in the Kingdom of the Hindu monarch*, and thus it is neceasary 
that Your Majesty should send a memorandum to the Pope to 
order the Chaldsan Patriarch, who has given him his allegiance, 
that in no case should he send Bishops to the Mala bar it; but that 
if the Malabaris should ask for them that he should tell them to 
obey the Bishop of Guoa. who is their Bishop by the order of the 
Pope, whom he obeys. These things I write to Your Majesty 
thinking that you will be pleased to know them. May Our Lord 
add to Your Majesty days of life as I wish It. — Amen. 

“At Salcette of Bassein, to-day, the twentieth of November 
1557." 

Humble servant of Your Majesty, 
Fn*t Antonio he Porto. 

*• For the text Of Antonio Zahara s Repoit to Pope Plus IV, 
see Beltrami, op. cif., pp 47-48 

1 C/. Or. COKJttislOdO. Cong, t, Div. 2, pp. 34-35, Item. P. II, 
Conq 1. Div. 2. pp. 23. 24. 

C/. also Bartou, op. cif., lib. VIII, pp. 180-88. 

Pope Pius V commands an Inquiry to be made about ?<lar 
Joseph in a Brief to the Archbishop of Goa, Jan. 15, 1587. We 
add here Fr. Vincenzo's judgment on Mar Joseph: ‘‘The time in 
which the Divine Goodness had determined to enlighten these souls 
now drawing near, that the matter should not be wholly amorfous. 
God began lo give It some better disposition through a Nestorian 
Bishop, called Joseph. This man, who at bottom was a heretic, 
was, however, of better feelings than the previous Bisliops. He 
removed many errors from the Mass, declared some censure-' void. 
Introduced the snered vestments, counselled Confession, and cor- 
rected many other false opinions” (Vuccto, pp. 139-40). 

1 Cf. Bartou, op. cif., lib. VIII, pp. 186-92, 




CHAPTER V 



EVENTS PRECEDING THE SYNOD 
OF DIAMPER 

(1564-1597) 

1. Mar Joseph and Mar Abraham 

During the first Journey of Mar Joseph to Europe, the Thomas 
Christians, doubting that ho would ever come back, sent a de- 
putation to Abdiso, the Catholic Patriarch of Babylon, asking 
for a new Bishop. Abdiso sent them Mar Abraham, who. 
having eluded the vigilance of the Portuguese, entered the 
Scrra. where he was received with great rejoicings. But at 
the same time Mar Joseph returned from Rome carrying with 
him a Brief from Pope Pius IV (27th June 1564), where he 
is exhorted to teach the Malayalees "the same faith and doctrine 
which the Patriarch (Abdiso) professed in Rome". 

No sooner did Joseph arrive than the Thomas Christians 
were split into two parlies. Joseph appealed to Portugal, 
which succeeded In securing Abraham, and sending him to 
Europe. In Mozambique Abraham escaped, and went to 
Mesopotamia. From a letter of Abdiso to the Archbishop of 
Goa (24th August 1567) we learn tnat while he remained with 
Abdiso "he helped him much in everything and in all obedience 
due to the. ereat Church of Rome; and after we had consecrated 
him Metropolitan, we sent him, with our own letters, to our 
Lord Pope Pius IV”. 

Portuguese — and even Jesuit Historians, who generally 
favour Mar Abraham — relate that when he reached Rome he 
told the Pope that his episcopal ordination was invalid, for. 
while Abdiso had believed him to be a Priest, he was not 
even a cleric. Pope Pius IV tried to remedy the situation 
without wounding the deceived Patriarch, and, after a satis- 
factory profession of faith, had all the Holy Orders conferred 
on Abraham In the Curia itself. He was then sent back to 
India with letters from the Pope to the Archbishop of Goa 
(23rd February 1565). where, after having praised the faith and 
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piety of Abraham, the Pope says that he had exhorted the 
Patriarch (Abdiso) “to divide the Diocese (of the Serra), 
which belonged to him, and which touches thp Diocese of 
Cochin, between Abraham and another man (Joseph): and the 
Archbishop is asked to see to it, that what the Patriarch should 
decide about them both, should be observed and given 
effect to”. 

On the 24th of August 1567, Abdiso writes to the Arch- 
bishop of Goa that he has decreed “with the help of the Most 
Holy Trinity, by the Will of God and of the Holy Roman 
Church, mother of the Churches and by his own will and with 
that authority which was communicated to him by the same 
Church and was received from Pope Pius IV, to divide and 
give to the person who is carrying his letters, Mar Abraham. 
Metropolitan, half the flock of his Syrians in the Indies and the 
other half to Mar Joseph, his son and brother. And let Anga- 
mala belong to Mar Abraham, a portion more, for his trouble, 
that he went to our Lord the Pope, and so the Pope ordered, 
with that half which is near Gamila”. 

In the meantime Joseph— as we have written already— is 
again suspected of heresy, taken and sent to Rome, where he 
dies in 1569. Abdiso, in the decree quoted above, had determin- 
ed that, should either Joseph or Abraham die. or go elsewhere, 
the one who should remain in the Serra, should govern the 
whole flock. 

But when, in 1566. Mar Abraham reached Goa. the Arch- 
bishop. Frey Giorgio Thcmudo, O.P., and the Viceroy, convinced 
that the Pope had been misinformed, apprehended him and 
confined him in the Dominican Convent 

2. Mar Abraham in Malabar 

During Holy Week he made his escape, and reached Mala- 
bar. where, having presented his Bulls to the Jesuits and to 
the authorities in Cochin, he was allowed to Like possession of 
his See. Goa. for the moment let the affair pass. 

Mar Abraham reordained all the Priests, whom ho had 
ordained during his previous stay in Malabar. He, however, 
took care to keep at a safe distance from the Portuguese, of 
whom he was highly suspicious. In the year 1575 he was 
invited to the second council of Goa. Since he held himself 
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lo be independent of Goa, he refused to go. and sent an expla- 
nation of his conduct to the Pope. He also induced the Rajah or 
Cochin to write to the Pope (2nd January 1576) that he could 
not go to Goa. for he had been oppressed by the Portuguese, 
and imprisoned twice, and so he could not trust them. Since, 
however, he was an obedient son of tho Holy See, if the Pope 
secured him. he would be present at the future Councils, and 
would communicate with the Portuguese Prelates and Religious, 
with great utility to the Christians. On the 21st December 
1576 the Pope answered to the Rajah, thanking him. He said, 
however, “As to tho Archbishop of Angamala we cannot decide 
anything, because we do not know by what injustice he could 
be deterred to go to the Provincial Synod, where he Is called, 
or for what reasons he was imprisoned twice. When we shall 
know anything with certainty, we shall settle what we shall 
understand to be according to justice, and we shall not allow 
any injury to be done unto him". 

3. Maw Ariiaham and the Jesuits 

One year later Mar Abraham writes again to nome, 
sending his profession of faith, complaining of the ill-treatment 
he had received at the hands of the Portuguese and explaining 
how well he had been received in Cochin, owing chiefly to 
the good offices of the Jesuits. He continues: "As to what 
Your Holiness recommends to me through Philip Card, of 
Como about the Society. I shall diligently carry out. For I 
trust that the faith and religion of the Jesuits will be to me 
of great help to recall tills Province to tho true faith, to the 
obedience and customs of the Holy Roman Church, and to 
maintain it in the same. To attain this object, I have granted 
a written faculty to the Fathers of the Society to stay and work 
in my Diocese, occording to their Institute. As I understood 
from the letters of Your Holiness to the Rajah of Cochin, Your 
Holiness desires more information about my affairs. I have 
therefore asked the General of the Society to do so, to present 
my profession of faith, and to explain why I refused to be 
present at the Council of Goa. As to the rest, I earnestly beg 
Your Holiness to protect me from every fear and injury, and 
to vindicate ancient freedom and dignity” (From the College 
of the Society of Jesus in Cochin, 3rd January 1578). The 
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Pope wrote botli to the Archbishop of Goa and to the King of 
Portugal, recommending to them to treat Mar Abraham well, 
and he exhorted Mar Abraham to attend the Councils, where 
he would be treated according to his dignity. 

4. Thf. First Decree of the Third Session or the 
Council of Goa 

The first decree of the third session of the second council 
of Goa reads as follows:— "For the welfare of the Thomas 
Christians who live in Malabar, it is convenient that the 
Diocese should bo governed by a Prelate presented by the King 
of Portugal, and not by the Chaldwan Patriarch; for otherwise 
many abuses penetrate amongst them. Or at least the Council 
should ask His Holiness that the Archbishop of Angamale. 
having no Suilragan Bishops, and being difficult for him to 
go to Syria, owing to the long distance, should be bound to 
attend the Council of this Province".* 

It is plain that the framers of the decree desired to do 
away with the interference of the Babylonian Patriarchs In 
ihe affairs of the Malabar Church, for past experience had 
shown that one could never be sure whether it w*as the Catholic 
Patriarch of Mossul, or the Ncstorian Patriarch of the House 
of Mama, who sent tlioir representatives to Malabar. As long 
as the door remained open it was to be expected that both 
would send their men to India. And if Mossul was fairly safe, 
the Patriarchs of the House of Mama were surely heretical. 
Secondly it would have been more dignified, more in conformity 
with the wide Jurisdiction given by the Popes to the Primate 
of the East, and it would have served Portuguese interests 
better, to have the Syrian Christians subject to the Padroado. 
Mar Abraham must have seen that this resulted in making 
of him a Suffragan of Goo, thus placing him more and more 
under the unwelcome supervision of the Archbishop. To 
escape it he laid out his plans most cleverly. First of all he 
endeavoured to gain the sympathy of Pope Gregory XIII to 
whom he sent a correct Profession of Faith. Next he warned 
the Patriarch of Mossul, that his jurisdiction over India was 
in danger, and so was the revenue, which he obtained from 



C/. Builarlum App. 1; p 43. 
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Malabar. To strengthen his case he managed to get the signa- 
tures of the most influential Christians of the three main centres 
of the Serra to a very tendentious petition addressed to the 
Mossul Metropolitan. They affirmed that the Thomas Christ- 
ians were so numerous and so widely scattered about, that not 
only one, but five Bishops would be necessary to rule over 
them. As to giving them a Latin Bishop, it was absolutely 
impossible, considering the attachment of the Thomas Christ- 
ians for the Babylonian Prelates. Should a Latin Bishop dare 
to come among them, his very life would be in danger. 

5. The Jesuits at Vaipicota 

We have seen how Mar Abraham wrote to the Pope, 
telling him that he intended to make use of the Jesuits in the 
work of reform of the Christians of the Serra. The Pope, 
who knew with what fruit the Jesuits had been working at 
the reform of the Church in Italy, in France, in Germany, 
congratulated the Archbishop upon his wise determination; 
"For we know", he says, "the real of the members of that 
Order for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, and the 
fruit with which they labour" * 

In 1576 the great Visitator of the East. Fr. Alessandro 
Valignani paid a visit to Mar Abraham, offered him costly 
presents, and showed him such marks of esteem and respect 
that the Archbishop gave the most ample powers to the Fathers 
to exercise their ministry in the Serra, and at the same time 
exhorted these Christians to obey the Fathers in all things. 

In 1577 the house of Vaipicota was founded and a poor 
church was erected there in honour of the true Cross. 
Fr. Bernardino Ferrario and a Malabar Priest. Fr. Pedro Luis, 
were the first to live in the new' residence at Vaipicota. Their 
first great Mission was earned on in 1578 on the occasion of 
an extraordinary Jubilee granted by Pope Gregory XIII. The 
Missionaries did not miss their opportunity to explain to the 
people the necessity of the Sacrament of Penance, and the 
reasons why the Roman Church gave Communion under one 
kind only. On the day of the feast more than 1,000 received 
Holy Communion. In the evening Vespers were sung according 



* Gregory XIII. 29th November 1578. 
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to both rites— Latin and Syriac— and a grand procession 
crowned the festivities. Finally more than 5,000 Rosaries, 
which the Pope had sent to the Archbishop and his Vicar- 
General or Archdeacon, wore distributed to the people. Mean- 
while the Residence of Vaipieota developed rapidly. In 1581 
Fr. George de Castro, with alms gathered from among the 
Portuguese and with the help at the Rajah of Cochin, who had 
a sincere admiration for him, replaced the humble Church 
with a more beautiful one, and added to it a residence, which 
soon developed into a Seminary. In 158-1 Fr. Francis Ron— 
the future Bishop of Angamale — added to the course of Theo- 
logy a course of Syro-Chaldaic, of which he himself was the 
Professor. The best Catcnars used to come to Vaipieota, to 
study under Fr. Roz. and we arc informed that a General 
Confession of all their past sins was the usual prelude to 
admission to the course. 

While the Pothers were thus working in Malabar, they 
did not neglect to keep Rome well informed of the affairs of 
the Serra. In fact from a Memorial presented to the Pope by 
the Cardinal of Como. Tolomeo Galli. we learn that the Fathers, 
knowing well that “the reduction of the Thomas Christians 
to the obedience of Rome depended In great part on the good 
dispositions of the Archbishop and his Archdeacon had warm- 
ly begged the Supreme Pontiff to show his pleasure to them 
both for their obedience and profession of faith, and while 
exhorting them to attend the Council of Goa. to assure them 
that they would be well received". 

fn fact they went so far as to ask the Pope, that, should 
Mar Abraham come to die, Archdeacon George should be ap- 
pointed Administrator Ssdk Vacant*, “for he was a worthy 
person, and quite capable of administering the Diocese”. By 
a Brief of the 3rd of January 1579 the Pope confirmed to 
George de Christo, Archdeacon of Angamale. the right to rule 
the Diocese sede vac. The same year Mar Abraham asked 
for the pallium, which, however, was not granted, because 
he had received his nomination from the Chaldiean Patriarch, 
and not from Rome. The motives underlying this request are 
set forth in a Memorial presented to His Holiness by Card. 
Santori; i.e., the Fathers of the Society and the Portuguese 
desired that Abraham should conform to the Latin rite, also 
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they wanted him to know the dignity of the pallium, further 
they intended to increase his authority with the people against 
a heretical rival, and finally they meant to promote little by 
little the subjection of the Diocese to the Holy See. 

6. Mar Abraham ahd Mar S<moh 

The fears of the Portuguese that, unless the door was 
absolutely closed against the coming of Syrian Prelates into 
the Serra, those poor Christians would be for ever exposed 
to the danger of heresy, were Justified. In fact a Nestorlan 
Bishop, Simon by name, who had been sent to Malabar by the 
Patriarch of the House of Mama, established his See at Cadu- 
thuruthy, in the territory of the Zamorin. Mar Abraham 
excommunicated him, but in vain. He then appealed to the 
Archbishop of Goa, Henry de Tavora, who in his turn wrote to 
Rome. Rome (13th October 1578) answered granting to the 
Archbishop the faculty to examine Simon, and all the Prelates 
who should land in India; to make sure that they had their 
letter* and faculties in order, invoking for that end the help 
of the secular arm. There are three other Briefs of Pope 
Gregory XIIJ, one (4th March 1580) directed to Archdeacon 
George, another (undated) directed to the clergy and people 
of Angamale, and a third one (5th March 1580) directed again 
to the clergy and the people. "Wc then", writes the Pope 
“being most anxious about your salvation, and the tranquillity 
of your Church, exhort you. and by the power given to us by 
Christ, command you. not to allow yourselves to be infected 
by this pest. Shun him. avoid his conversation, abhor him 
as the enemy and destroyer of the Catholic Faith, of your 
salvation and of Christ’s glory, expel him from your midst, 
do not allow him to remain in your country. And do the 
same with the other heretics and schismatics, lest, infected 
by their pestilent doctrine, you should perish". But Mar Simon 
had friends. Not only did he find help from pagan Rajahs and 
discontented Christians, but also from inexperienced and 
meddlesome religious. From a letter written by Mar Abraham 
to the Pope (13th January 1584) we learn that Mar Simon had 
been invited to a Provincial Council, but there "Inlromlssls 
doubus bcati Franrisci obicroantia Relipiosis, exfranci* novis- 
que tn hoc terra, et absque experientia aeforum aduersus 
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hominem ilium”, he had been absolved ar.d received as true 
Bishop. Finally he was caught by the Portuguese. But. with 
the advice of the Franciscans, he appealed to the Pope. and. 
via Lisbon, he went to Rome. There he was instructed in the 
faith, and later on Pope Xislus V entertained some idea of 
sending him back to India. It was not the first time — and it 
will not be the last— that the Curia was deceived by these 
cunning wolves. 

Luckily some letters found on him revealed that he was 
not even a Priest, though he had exercised episcopal functions. 
He was sent back to Lisbon, where he died In the Franciscan 
Monastery of the Holy Family in 1599. 

7. Tiie Synod of 1583 

Meanwhile the Fathers at Vaipicota were continuing the 
work of the Missions among the people and of the formation 
of the Priests. Kr. Roz was the adviser of Mar Abraham, and 
taught him the Canur-s of the Church and the writings of the 
Fathers, while the Archbishop helped him to perfect hi* 
Chaldr.ic. Even the Archdeacon, though somewhat suspicious 
of the Fathers, and fretting because Mar Abraham delayed to 
consecrate him Bishop of Palur. to which See ho had been 
nominated by Rome, came In secret to Fr. Roz. or sent his 
Calcnars, to question him about some doubts. 

In the Annual Letters of those days we read an interest- 
ing detail. Fr. Roz discovered In a book written in 1200 by 
Mar Audixo, Bishop of Saigar, 50 Canons of the Council in 
N'icea. Since the same Canons were later on discovered in 
Arabic by Fr. J. B. Romano and in Greek by Fr. A. Pisano, 
there remains no reasonable doubt as to their authenticity. 
47 deal with the government of the Church and the rest with 
Monasteries. 

The Seminary of Vaipicota became more and more famous. 
Card. Gesualdo. in a Report presented to the Holy See, says 
of it: "There Is a Seminary staffed by the Fathers of the 
Society, in which live 50 or 60 students belonging to the des- 
cendants of those who were converted to the true faith by 
the Apostle St. Thomas. They are taught the humanities, 
Latin and Chaldalc, the Cases of Conscience, the rudiments 
of the Catholic Faith and of ihe Liturgy. From the same 
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Seminary many have already come forth fairly well instruct- 
ed: and some have been raised to the Priesthood " 

The Fathers appealed to the King to help the Seminary, 
and he bestowed some moneys, sufficient for the maintenance 
of two Fathers and a further grant of 300 patacas a year 
(about Ks. 300) to maintain 30 students. 

Some Ecclesiastics objected to the teaching of Syro- 
Chaldaic, and even wrote to Rome about it- The Pope answer- 
ed that Syro-Chaldaic must continue to be taught "for the 
variety of rites is one of the ornaments of the Church, who 
is like a Queen, clad in varied garments". 

As a fitting crown to this peaceful work of union and 
reform, where the legitimate aspirations of Malabar were fully 
respected, a Provincial Synod was convoked in the Cathedral 
of Angamale. In 1583. Those present at the Synod were Mar 
Abraham. Archdeacon George, all the Clergy of Angamale 
and the Suffragan Churches, and many of the principal Christ- 
ians of the Serra. The two Fathers of Vaipieota. Fr. Pedro 
Luis and Fr. George dc Castro wore also present. Fr. Pedro 
Luis celebrated low Mass in Latin and was followed by Joao 
Catenar, the brother of the Archdeacon, in Syriac. Then fol- 
lowed a solemn declaration of the errors and customs of the 
Serra, contrary' to the Roman Church. Thereupon Mar Abra- 
ham read in Malayalam the Profession of Faith. The reforms 
were decreed upon unanimously, though everybody was free 
to make his remarks. In this manner the Thomas Christians 
could have gradually been freed from the errors which infect- 
ed them, had not the devil continued among them his work 
through a certain Mar Jacob, whom Simon had left in Malabar 
a* his Vicar-General. 

8. The Third Council of Goa (1585) 

The first Decree of the Council reads as follows: — "Dom 
Frey Vicente da Fonseca, by the grace of God and the Holy 
Roman Church Archbishop Metropolitan of Goa, with the 
advice and consent of the most Rev. Lords. D. Mar Abraham, 
Archbishop of Angamale, and D. Matheux, Bishop of Cochin 
"Comproemciacs", declares this third Provincial Council 
of Goa, gathered by us and convoked in this noble city, this 
Sunday, day of the Holy Ghost, the 9th of June 1585, to be 
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begun for the glory ana honour of the Most Holy and Indivi- 
dual Trinity and for the reformation of this our Province". 
The troubles which Mar Abraham had with Mar Jacob, had 
brought him nearer to the Primate of Goa. and had been one 
of the reasons why he had accepted the Invitation to the 
Council Jacob, though a simple Priest, was exercising episco- 
pal functions, was teaching heresy, was defying the authority 
of Mar Abraham, was introducing division and schism into 
the unhappy Serra. Since he was helped and sheltered by 
the Zamorln. it was not easy to get hold of him. Still with the 
help of tl»e Primate and of the Portuguese he was finally taken, 
and died in 1596.* 

The help which Mar Abraham was receiving from the 
Primate against Jacob would have been insufficient to bring 
him to Goa, had not Fr. Vallgnanl assured him that he would 
have been treated well, and that his dignity would have been 
respected. He sailed together with the Father, but only after 
Fr. Valignani had given his word that he would have brought 
him back to the Serra. Further Fr. A. Pachecho obtained 
for him from the King an annual pension of 400 crusados. 

The ten decrees of the Third Session of the Council regard 
the Archdiocese of Angamalc and the Thomas Christians. 

The first is a profession of faith against the Nestorlan 
heresy. The second urges that Christian community to pro- 
vide for the convenient maintenance of its Priests, and it asks 
the King to give to Angamale a yearly grant nf 1.000 
crusados. The third provides that no one be ordained if he 
has not attained the canonical age. The Priests should be 
chaste, learned. Should they dare to marry, they are excom- 
municated. They must dress properly. They must avoid 
simony. As the King of Portugal, in a letter of the 21st of 
January 1588, exhorts the Viceroy to help towards the estab- 
lishment of a Seminary for the Serra, so the Council, three 
year? previously, urges the Archbishop to strain every nerve 
so that the Seminary be established and conveniently provided 
for, as the Tridcntine commands, "Para Que assin sejam con- 
forms cm fudo, e unidos a sane t a igreja de Roma". The fifth 
decree provides against Clerics, who leave their Diocese to 



•’ As to his death cf. Gouvea. P. II. Col. 4. 
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work among the Portuguese. The sixth decree orders that a 
summary be made of the Canons of the Tridentine and of the 
two previous Councils of Goa, for the use of the Church of 
the Serra. The seventh decree orders the translation into 
Chaldaic of the Missal and Roman Breviary "Re form ados par 
ordem do councilio Trident in©”. Similarly that do pontifical 
e sacerdotal Romano se tresladasie o necessary) para con/crir, 
ou dar orders, e adminisfrar sacramentos". Also that the 
Catechism, a Summary of Moral Theology for Confessors, and 
Prayer Books be translated into Malayalam. The eighth 
decree provides that a Religious be given as Councillor of the 
Archbishop, to help him in the execution of the above. The 
Rev. Fr. Francis Roz, Sj., was chosen for the purpose. The 
ninth decree is against simony and usury, then rampant in 
the Serra. The tenth decree forbids any one coming from 
Chaldea in order to work among the Christian* of the Serra. 
either as Bishop or simplo Priest, to enter there without first 
showing his letters patent to the Archbishop of Goa. 

Mar Abraham signed the Decrees of the Council on the 
24th November 1585 and returned to Malabar, accompanied 
by Fr. Francis Roz. s.J. 

9. The Tragedy or Mar Abraham 

One year after the Council of Goa, Fr. Roz wrote his 
Treatise "De Erroribns Nestorianorum". There he says: "The 
Nestorians who live in the East Indies, though they had profes- 
sed the Catholic faith, have yet their books full of errors of 
Nestorlus, Theodore of Tarsus and Theodore of Mopsucstia. 
Since all this Is not unknown to the Archbishop Mar Abraham, 
(for ho is well acquainted both with the Roman faith and the 
Nestorian Doctrine) he makes us very suspicious about his 
orthodoxy. Whilst he was in Goa. he promised to correct the 
Syrian books; in fact, he took an oath to do so. But he fell 
away from the truth, and now he cares nothing about it. 
God grant that he may come to his senses, and that he may 
embrace the Catholic Faith in thought, word and Heed". 1 

Fr. Roz, as the official counsellor of Mar Abraham, must 
have had countless opportunities of acquainting himself with 



• Quoted in Beltrami, pp. 112-13. 
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the real stale of affairs. He was a trained theologian and well 
versed in the languages both of the country and of the liturgy. 
His testimony Is very serious. Fr. Roz was not a Portuguese, 
but a Spaniard, and it is not likely that he should have been 
influenced by Portuguese prejudice. We shall now give an- 
other testimony of the Von. Fr. Abraham di Giorgio, s.j., who 
was martyred in Ethiopia in 1595. He was an Armenian, and 
naturally well disposed to the Syrian Christians. Writing to 
Fr. General Acquaviva. on the 15th December 1593, he says: 
“My Father, till now I have wandered throughout this Serra 
of San Thome, with other companions, hearing confessions, 
administering the Sacraments, etc., according to the good 
customs of the Society. The fruit which we obtain among tins 
people Is very great. a3 can be gathered from the letters of 
Fr. Provincial, Francis Cabral, etc. Yet 1 shall not cease to 
beg with all my heart and with tears that Your Paternity 
should deign to help the great needs of this poor Christian 
people, both in temporal and spiritual tilings: and chiefly 
(as Your Paternity knows very well) that the Archbishop 
here is a heretical Nestorian, and lives worse than a pagan, 
a beastly and camal life. I leave Your Paternity to conclude 
what disciples and ministers he will leave after himself, and 
what kind of doctrine he will sow. The doctrine they usually 
sow every day (and it is written in their books) is that: 

(1) Christ O.L. is not true God, but only a man, etc., as 
is taught by their master Neslorius. 

(2) They preach that O. Lady is not the Mother of God, 
and consequently she brought him forth in pain, and more, 
that she was not a Virgin, etc. 

(3) They teach that one should not meditate or think on 
the Passion of our Lord, because it is a sin, and is an injury 
to O. Lord. 

(4) They preach that one should not leave the teaching 
of St. Thomas and follow that of St. Peter, for they hold that 
each Apostle has formed a law different from the rest. 

(5) This Archbishop is simoniacal, and sells the Sacra- 
ments of Christ, both openly and in secret, and gets money 
before he administers them, and he does this together with 
his ministers, etc. 
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(6) He induces— and sometime* forces— the Christian.* 
to communicate without previously confessing their mortal 
sins, etc, 

(7) He says Mass, and administers the Sacraments with- 
out the sacred vestments, and often he makes another Priest 
say Mass, and he only consecrates, 

(8) And, in short, the Churches are worse than pigs- 
ties. 

(8) He makes himself more than Pope or Patriarch: and 
he has nothing to do with anybody. 

(10) And when he writes to his Patriarch, he calls him 
Universal Pastor and Head of all Christendom; and the others, 
and the Catholics, he calls beasts and heretics, and other things 
against the Roman Church. And this we have come to know, 
because we have been very careful to stop the entry of those 
cursed heretical Nestorians, so that nobody should go 
from here to there and come here from there without our 
knowledge: and by this menns we have found these letters, 
in which the above tilings were written Who will not wonder, 
dear Father. In seeing and hearing such things’ Who will 
not be moved to help these Christians and provide them with 
a Eood Catholic Pastor, these things being more than true? 
And should it be necessary that I and all our companions and 
other Christians of the Scrra, and good Priests, who follow 
the Catholic Church, should swear in confirmation of the above 
and other heresies, in truth, we could do It all in good cons- 
cience and truth. 

But this is enough for us. because we write to persons 
who know that we do not tell lies and that we do not seek 
anything else in this world, except God's Glory and the salva- 
tion of souls".’ 

The previous reports about Mar Abraham, and his rela- 
tions with the Jesuits were all in his favour. How to explain 
this unhappy change? Future researches will probably throw 
some light on this mystery. In a Brief of the 27th January 
1595. Pope Clement VIII affirms that he ha3 heard of Mar 
Abraham's relapse with the greatest sorrow. Hence he orders 
the Archbishop of Goa to examine his life and doctrine: and 



5 Cf. Beltrami, op. ««., pp 114-15 
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should he be found guilty, to keep him "Sub tuto et hone/ 1 a 
cuatodia". Meanwhile, the details of the process should be 
sent to Rome, and in India they should await Rome's decision. 
In order that the Diocese of Angamalc should not suffer, the 
Holy See directs that a person "of the Latin Rite, who. if 
possible, should know Chaldaic, or Syriac" should be made 
Vicar Apostolic, nor should they allow that any one be re- 
ceived or elected as Archbishop unless he be appointed by the 
Holy See. The Brief of the 3rd of January 1579, in which the 
Archdeacon George was nominated Bishop of Palur, is for- 
gotten. or, perhaps, purposely overlooked. At any rate, a 
further Brief of the 21st January 1597 arranges that, upon the 
death of Mar Abraham, a Vicar Apostolic be appointed. — 

“Donee nos eidem eeclesice de post ore providertmu/ 

non nbstnnfibus consttfuflonibus el ordinotionibus oposfolicis, 
ac ejusdem ecele/iae angamaUniis eliam juramento, confirma- 
tion? aposlotica vel quavit firmitate alio roboratis siaiuiis et 
consuetudinibuz". 

In the year 1595 Mar Abraham fell seriously ill. Accord- 
ing to Fr. Du Jarric, he called the Rector of Vaipicota, and in 
his presence recommended to the Archdeacon, to the Cassa- 
nars and to the leaders of the people to obey the Pope, and 
listen to the advice of the Jesuits, who were instructing them 
in the faith and were working for their good. Ho said that 
in the previous year he had written to the Pope and recom- 
mended his flock to him. This created a most favourable 
Impression Many turned earnestly to Rome, and a healthy 
atmosphere was created for the Fathers to preach success- 
fully the Jubilee granted by the Pope Clement VIII. 

Contrary to Gouvea. who asserts that Mar Abraham died 
in schism In the month of February 1597, Du Jarric asserts 
that he was reconciled to the Church, and died in 1595. The 
latter date is wrong. 

Before dying he appointed Archdeacon George as Vicar 
of the Thomas Christians But Archbishop Mencxcs, who 
knew his underhand dealings and his pride, would not hear 
of it. and nominated Fr. Francis Roz. s.j.. Vicar Apostolic of the 
See of Angamale. Strong feelings were roused, and the Syrians 
would no longer permit a Latin to officiate in their Churches. 
The Jesuits pleaded, and Mencrcs finally yielded. He 
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acknowledged the Archdeacon as Vicar, but gave him as Coun- 
sellors, Fr. Roz and the Rector of Vaipicota. The Counsellors, 
however, were refused, and when George was invited to pro- 
fess the Tridentine Creed he succeeded in putting it off for 
four months. This gave him hopes that in the meantime a 
Bishop might arrive from Babylon. He was disappointed, for 
the Portuguese kept a strict watch, and sent back a Bishop, 
who had travelled till Ormuz. After four months had elapsed 
George decided to hold on. He gathered the Cassanars at 
Angamale, and made them promise to obey him alone, to resist 
all ceremonial innovations, and to refuse all Bishops, unless 
they came from Babylon. The Jesuits were perturbed and 
showed their displeasure, but they were threatened together 
with their pupils. Menezes then decided to come to Malabar 
and see the Archdeacon personally. But the latter protested 
that he was ready to make his professions of faith to any. 
except the Jesuits. The mild Archbishop yielded, and a 
Franciscan was appointed for the purpose. But the wily 
George, relying on the latter's imperfect knowledge- of Mala- 
yalam, omitted in his profession all references to tho Primacy 
of the Pope. Menezes was dissatisfied, and insisted on George's 
making his profession of faith again. The Archdeacon went 
to Vaipim as agreed. But then later on he excused himself, 
and maintained that the ceremony was an empty one. for he 
knew no Latin, and did not understand the meaning of the 
profession 1 of faith. He acknowledged the Pope only as head 
of the Latin Church, and Menezes as Metropolitan only of ilie 
Latins in India. The Archbishop was disgusted with all these 
delays and subterfuges and in 1598 dccidod to visit Malabar. 
But before we speak of the visitation, and of the famous Synod 
which was held at Diampcr, let us give some idea of 

10. The Religious Conditions or the Thomas Christians 
in the Sixteenth Century 

Bishop Jaballaha in his report to the Patriarch of Babylon 
(1503) says that the number of Christian families in Malabar 
was 30.000. This would make the number of Christians about 
150.000. They lived on the Western slopes of the Ghats, 
South of the river Ponani, and down to tho Coast, in the 
territories of the Zamorin and of the Rajahs of Cochin and 
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Travancore. The population was thickest lrom Quilon to 
Cranganore. The Portuguese will call them the Mountain 
Christians or Christians of the Scrra. Not all agree that they 
were infected with Nestorianism, though most Portuguese 
historians will call them Nestorians. We have endeavoured to 
give the documents at hand, leaving the readers to judge for 
themselves. 

The Thomas Christians venerated the Cross, but otherwise 
they had no Images in their churches. They maintained that 
the souls of the faithful departed came to enjoy the Beatific 
Vision only after the Last Judgment. They knew Baptism, 
the Eucharist and Holy Orders, though there were traces of 
the other Sacraments as well. Baptism was administered 40 
days or even one year after birth; sometimes it was delayed 
for years. The cause of this neglect is said to have been the 
exorbitant fees demanded by the Priests. Instead of olive oil 
and Chrism they used sesamum and cocoanut oil. They had 
no auricular confession; and the introduction of it at the Synod 
of Diamper caused trouble The Jesuits had introduced it 
already at Vaipicota and in other parishes There was 

a symbolic ceremony instead of Confession. Incense was 
burned in the church on Sundays, and the people believed 
that, as the incense was consumed, so their sins were destroyed. 

Holy Communion was received under both species on 
Maundy Thursday, and on fast days. Altar breads were pre- 
pared with flour, oil, salt and wine. The wine was got from 
dry grapes, after soaking them in water. Mass was usually 
celebrated only on Sundays. There was no strict obligation 
to attend it. The sick were anointed with oil, which was 
supposed to possess a certain healing power. Marriage was 
monogamie and indissoluble; it was allowed to Priests, Deacons 
and widows. Usually the marriage was blessed by the 
Cassanars, and the tenth part of the dowry belonged to the 
Church. 

The Bishop had both spiritual and temporal power. He 
alone ordained priests and consecrated churches, but never 
without payment. He was not a Malayalee but a Chaldean, 
sent to India by the Patriarch of Babylon. The Archdeacon 
was his right arm; in fact, he was all powerful, both in ec- 
clesiastical and civil matters. lie was from the country, and 
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practically always from the same family, though the office 
was not hereditary, but dependent on the votes of Bishops, 
clergy and people. The Clerics were very numerous, and in 
dress and manners could hardly be distinguished from the 
laity. They were often employed by Rajahs as tax-collectors, 
etc. They exercised no priestly functions, except for money, 
and they could not be ordained, unless they paid a handsome 
fee to the Bishop They were all equally ignorant, and 
preached at most twice a year. They said the Office in Syriac. 
The people honoured them, and feared their punishment, 
chiefly excommunication. 

The dead were not cremated, but buried. The survivors 
ate in common for eight days, and prayed for the deceased. 

Though Joseph Indus mentions monks and nuns, the 
Portuguese found no trace of them as living in common. On 
certain days the people were fed in common at the expense 
of the Church, or of some wealthy man. Their feasts lasted 
from Vespers to Vespers. Besides Sunday, they celebrated 
Christmas, Epiphany. Easter, Low Sunday, and the Death and 
Translation uf St. Thomas, the Apostle. They celebrated also 
the feasts of the othrr Apostles. They had Ereat devotion to 
Our Lady, and honoured her Nativity. Purification and As- 
sumption. 

They honoured also some Nestorian saints. They abstain- 
ed from meat on Wednesdays and Fridays During Lent they 
abstained from eggs. milk, liquor and sexual intercourse. 
Advent was a season of penance. They fasted also from 
the first to the fifteenth of August, and from the first to the 
eighth of September, in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary. 
Fasting was of no avail if they had not bathed In the morning, 
or had touched a member of the lower castes. 

Though Interspersed with errors, their faith was compara- 
tively pure, and their moral standards were high. 

It is marvellous how they kept the faith so many centuries, 
though far away from the great Christian centres, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by luxuriant Hinduism. 

11. Political Conditions on hie West Coast (1571-1610) 

Before we close this chapter we shall give a rapid survey 
of the political conditions on the West Coast. 
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Kunjale III, after the Portuguese defeat at Chalc, got per- 
mission from the Zamorin to build a fortress for himself at 
l’udupattanam. His power grew considerably and he exercised 
the privileges enjoyed by Nayar Chiefs. But the Portuguese, 
though driven out of Chale. continued the war on the sea. 
In 1575 Bom Joao da Costa destroyed Parapangalent (Parap- 
payangadi), and Nilacharam (Nileshwaram) besides slaying 
many hundreds of soldiers and capturing or sinking many 
vessels. In 1577 fifty Arab vessels carrying rice were taken, 
thus causing distress among the poor. In 1581 Coulete was 
destroyed together with Capocate, and the surrounding country 
was laid waste These deeds spread terror among the people. 

In 1582 Mathias de Albuquerque destroyed many small 
coastal villages and bombarded Calicut, Paracale, Capocate 
and Chatua. Then Dominic Mascarenhas twice set fire to 
Calicut. Ponan] and other places, slaughtering a great number 
of people. 

Six Portuguese were captured by the enemy, one of whom, 
when brought before the pirate Kunhale, was severed into two 
at one blow. Between 1583 and 1585 there seems to have been 
peace between the Zamorin and the Portuguese, but the war 
with Kunhale went or. as before. He defeated the Portu- 
guese in 1586 His nephew Musa defeated them again in 1589, 
and for over two years Portuguese navigation was intercepted 
along the coast. In 1591 Musa was desolating the Coromandel 
Coast, when he suffered defeat at the hands of Furtado. He 
saved himself by swimming, leaving his fleet in the hands of 
the Portuguese. 

In 1594 the Queen of dial proposed to make peace with 
the Portuguese, but she refused to destroy the fortress which 
she had built but a short time before, as a counterpart to the 
Mangalore Fort, and so the peace proposals came to nought. 
In the same year the ship that annually was coming lo Goa 
from China, richly laden with merchandise was attacked off 
the Malabar Coast. Fourteen Portuguese were on board. They 
were all killed, after a three days' battle. A Javanese on 
board, rather than allow the treasure to fall into the hands of 
the enemy, blew up the ship. Andre Furtado determined to 
avenge Portugal. In August he fell in with some of the 
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Zamorin’s fails, laden with goods and carrying many passengers 
of both sexes. 

!t is claimed that during the engagement no less than 2.000 
Indians were killed. In 1595 Mahomet Kunhale Marca suc- 
ceeded Pate Marca In the possession of the Pudupattanam Fort. 
Knowing that the Portuguese would sooner or later attack him. 
he fortified himself most strongly. Feeling safe, he then 
assumed the title of King and carried on the struggle. He 
captured one of their ships that was coming from China; he 
aided the Queen of Uilal that had revolted again. Not content, 
however, with attacking the Portuguese, he plundered also the 
Malabar ships, thus accumulating great wealth. That perhaps 
determined the Zamorin to ask for peace, which was concluded 
in 1598 or 1599. Similarly peace was made with the Queen 
of Uilal. The King of Portugal, however, was Informed that 
the "Fortress of Uilal had not been thoroughly destroyed and 
that in a very few days it could be reconstructed”. The King 
ordered that the fort should be razed to the ground, and his 
order was carried out by Jeronymo d’Azevcdo, Capitao Mor 
of Malabar. 
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THE SYNOD OF DIAMPER 

(1599) 

The Archbishops of Goa, from 1577 to 1610 were Ihe following: 

The Dominican llENftiQUB i >* San Jeronimo de Tavora 
(1577-81) who was translated to Goa from Cochin by King 
Sebastian In 1577, and was confirmed as Primate of the East 
by Gregory XIII on January 20, 1578. He died in Chaul, 
May 17. 1581. 

The Dominican VINCENT da Eonseca (1583-87) was nomi- 
nated by Philip II, and, having been confirmed by the Pope, 
he arrived in Goa in 1583. He was eminent In Philosophy and 
Theology, a good preacher and a nobleman. In 1585 he con- 
voked the third Provincial Synod in which 80 Decrees were 
formulated, and matters relating to the Syrian Archbishop of 
Angamale were dealt with. 

Matthew de Medina (1587-92) of the Christus Order, 
Bishop of Cochin, was translated to Goa and took possession 
of his See on November 20. 1588. He held the IV Council of 
Goa in 1592, and lie died in the odour of sanctity the year 
after. The Sec remained vacant for two years, during which 
period the Diocese was governed by the Bishop of Cochin. 

Alexis d* Mbnezes (1595-1609), Augustinian. was nomi- 
nated Bishop by King Philip and confirmed by Pope Clement 
VIII. He was installed in Goa in 1595. He was a man of 
deep piety and profound learning; in fact, he was the most 
eminent and most celebrated Archbishop of Goa. For some 
time he was Governor of Goa. Between 1595 and 1609 he 
had three Augustinian Bishops as his Auxiliaries, and one of 
them, Domingo da Trlnidade. Bishop of Sale, governed the 
Archdiocese till the arrival of the new Primate, in 1616 In 
1609 Menezes was nominated by Philip III to the Primatial 
See of Braga in Portugal. He died in Madrid in 1617. 

I. The Synod or Diampkr 

Preliminary Difficulties.— Archbishop Menezes is well 
known in India, chiefly in connection with the Synod of 
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Diamper. In Malabar, he is not popular, for he is regarded as 
the destroyer of their ancient rites and liberties. In Portuguese 
circles he is spoken of as one of the most zealous Bishops in 
Christendom. The following pages will relate briefly and 
objectively, we hope, his labours in connection with the Syrian 
Christians of Malabar. 

Don Alexis dc Menezes landed m Cochin on the first of 
February 1599. For two years he had tried to settle the affairs 
of the Scrra, but, as he himself confesses in the letter of con- 
vocation of the Synod, all his efforts "did not obtain the de- 
sired effect, for in this Diocese, schism and rebellion against 
the Holy See had struck deep roots". He therefore had come 
in person with the threefold object of reducing the Serra to 
the obedience of Rome, of freeing it from error and of reform- 
ing the morals of Clergy and Laity, Archdeacon George was 
cited to come to Cochin to present himself to the Archbishop, 
who had promised him under oath security of person and 
pardon for having roused the feelings of the people against 
his person George started at the head of an army, but then 
changed Ins mind, and stopped at a certain distance from the 
Archbishop. The latter was advised to leave Cochin, and go 
to Vaiplcota, where he finally met George. There, by kindness 
and tact, he won him over so that “Tempeata 'em iltam in paca- 
tissimam vertit tranquillitatent”. “He turned the storm into 
the most calm tranquillity". To explain, partially at least, the 
storm which preceded the opening of the Council we shall 
recall here the opposition which the Archbishop met both from 
the Archdeacon and the Cassanars, when, having noticed that 
at the Canonical Hours the Syrians prayed for the Patriarch 
of Babylon but did not even mention the Pope, he forbade the 
practice. Further, with great difficulty he succeeded in 
ordaining 38 young Thomas Christians at Diamper, against 
the will of Archdeacon George He then celebrated Easter 
at Caturte with the greatest pomp. This made a great Im- 
pression on both Clergy and Laity, and many, having abjured 
their errors, promised obedience to the Pope's representative. 
This so incensed the Archdeacon that he went so far as to 
excommunicate the Primate. 

But the Cochin Rajah, fearing lest opposition should ruin 
the commerce with the Portuguese, ordered the Christians to 
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submit to the Archbishop. George saw the danger of a con- 
tinued opposition, and he wrote to Eton Alexis that, though he 
admired the Latin Doctrine, yet he was a Nestorian. and could 
not help it. He considered it shameful to change from the 
Law of St. Thomas to that of St. Peter. 

Thereupon the Arehbiahop assumed a severer tone, and 
threatened the Archdeacon with punishment, unless he changed 
his ways. George was frightened and answered that it was 
impossible for him to resist the grace of God, and so he was 
ready to submit. Menezes asked him to accept the following 
points: — 

(1) Abjuration of Neslorianism. Christ Is God. not be- 
cause he is God's temple, or God’s chosen instrument, but 
because his Person is the second Person of the Blessed Trinity 

(2) Declaration that the Law of St Thomas is identical 
with the Law of St. Peter. 

(3) Profession of faith according to the formula settled 
upon when he received the confirmation of his appointment as 
Archdeacon and Vicar. 

(4) Delivery of all books owned by him or by former 
Archbishops, and burning of all heretical books. Books found 
harmless would he returned. 

(5) Recognition of the Pope as head of the universal 
Church. 

(6) Denial of the authority of the Patriarch of Babylon 
as head of the Nestorian Church. 

(7) Only Bishops approved by the Pope to he admitted 
into the Serra. 

(8) Oath that the Primate of Goa was his lawful superior, 
and that he was to be obeyed as long as no new Archbishop 
was appointed in the Serra. 

(9) Publication of Ollas commanding the Cassanars to 
attend the Council. 

(10) The Archdeacon to accompany the Archbishop in his 
visitation without any armed force. 

The Archdeacon understood that if he signed the above 
points no way of escape would be left to him. He sought 
delay on the pretext of business with the Rajah of Mangate. 
which prevented him from coming to the Archbishop. The 
latter wrote to the Rajah and threatened him with Portuguese 
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displeasure, should he prevent the Archdeacon from leaving 
the Court. George then said he was ready to come, but not 
to the Fortress of Cranganore, but rather to Vaipicota. He 
was received with extreme kindness. He made his profession 
of faith, and promised on oath to keep the ten points. Finally 
Don Alexis, together with the Archdeacon, decided to have the 
Council. 

2. Convocation of the Council 

Whilst the Archdeacon was creating trouble, the Fathers 
at Vaipicota were working Intensely to prepare the Council. 
Frs. Ron, De Castro, Toscano and Brother Giovanni Maria 
Campon — not yet a priest — were all well acquainted with the 
conditions of the Serra. They had made a thorough study 
of its beliefs, its customs, its superstitions. They knew both 
the lives of the priests 3nd of the people, and now they en- 
deavoured to embody their conclusions In terse decrees, which 
would be presented to the Council, and approved by It. The 
Synod W3S convoked at Dlamper for the third Sunday after 
Pentecost. 20th June 1599. 

The Archdeacon and the Cassanarj, who were not pre- 
vented by good reasons, were commanded to be present under 
pain of excommunication Further, each village had to send 
four lay delegates, who were empowered to make proposals In 
connection with the welfare of the people, to discuss them, 
to approve the decrees and to sign them. 

Also the people were exhorted, and even commanded, to 
bring their quarrels before the Synod, so that the Fathers 
might Judge according to equity. 

The Synod began with the Mass "Ad Tolietufum Schirma". 
which was followed by the Office "Ad Incipiendum Concilium ’. 

Next the Archbishop proclaimed that he had authority to 
celebrate the Synod "for the See of Angamalc was vacant, it 
had no chapter, was Suffragan to Goa. and he was the Primate 
for India and all the East'*. 

Since the Archbishop did not know Malayalam, "with the 
consent of all” was appointed as interpreter a certain Jacob, 
Cassanar of the Church of Palur. "who knew both Malayalam 
and Portuguese", who swore on the Gospels that he would 
faithfully translate whatever the Archbishop had to say. and 
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whatever had to be reported to the Archbishop; “further, he 
would read faithfully the decrees and sanctions of the Synod, 
which were all written in Malayalam”. “For greater security’’ 
to him were added by the Archbishop, Frs. Francis Roz and 
Antony Toscano, S.J., from the College of Vaipicota, “who, since 
they knew Malayalam very well, should weigh what the Inter- 
preter had to explain, and, if anything had not been translated 
properly into Malayalam, together with others, not belonging 
to the Council, both natives and Portuguese, who knew both 
languages, should correct it. whenever necessary’’. 

All then were ordered that, should they know or think 
of anything to the good of the Diocese, they should acquaint 
with It the Archbishop, "in order that might be decided what 
was proper”. 1 

3, The Acts of the Council 

Besides the inhabitants of Diampcr there were present 
153 Cassanars and 671 Procurators of the people; surely a 
most representative assembly. At every meeting first the 
doctrine was stated, then the discipline determined, finally the 
decree was settled upon and read out The discussions lasted 
from 7 to 11 in the morning, and from 2 to 6 in the afternoon. 
Priests were free to propose amendments, and Menezes 
answered most kindly, and willingly took advice from the peo- 
ple's representatives. 

(a) On Matters of Faith . — On the 21st of June the Arch- 
bishop and the Cassanars made the Profession of Faith accord- 
ing to the formula of Pius IV, to which were added some 
points, having special reference to errors current in the Serra. 
Thus was condemned the error which maintained that the 
souls of the just dwelt in an earthly paradise till the day of 
judgment. It was declared that the Saints had to fcc honoured, 
and so had their relics (cf. No. XIV) . 

Mary Is truly the Mother of God. She was ever Virgin. 
She committed no actual sin. The Church has the power to 
grant indulgences. The Holy, Catholic and Apostolic Roman 
Church is the mother and teacher of all the Churches. To her 
obedience is due. The Roman Pontiff Is the Vicar of Christ. 



> Cf. Actio I; I. II. 
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Those who do not obey him are excluded from eternal salva- 
tion (c/. No. XV). 

The Councils, and cpsccially the Tridentinc, are to be 
accepted. The errors of Nestorius are to be rejected It is 
wholesome to meditate on the Passion of Christ. The Law 
of St. Thomas is the same as that of St. Peter (c/. No. XVI), 
The following oath was taken by the Archdeacon and the 
Cassanars: "I do also promise, vow and swear to God. on this 
Cross and these Holy Gospels, never to receive into this 
Church and Bishopric of the Serra any Bishop, Archbishop. 
Prelate. Pastor or Governor whatsoever, but what shall be 
immediately appointed by the Holy Apostolic Sec and the Bishop 
of Rome, and that whomsoever he shall appoint I shall receive 
and obey as my true Pastor, without expecting any message 
or having any further dependence upon the Patriarch of 
Babylon” <cj. Nos. XVII. XVIII. XIX), 

After having given the Canon of Holy Scripture as defined 
by the Tridentine Council, the Synod directs that some parts 
of the New Testament, which were omitted or changed In the 
Serra, be added or corrected: and entrusts the task to 
Fr. R 02 . s.j. (cl. Nos. XXXV. XXXVI). 

The fourth Decree (Nos. XXXVII. XXXVIII, XXXIX) deals 
with three errors by which the Christians were Infected, owing 
to their constant intercourse with the Pagans. The first 
regards transmigration, the second Kismet or Karma, the third, 
that salvation can be obtained in any taw. for all are right. 

The fifth Decree (No. XL) indignantly repels the error, 
which was touched upon above, namely, that it was sinful to 
meditate on the Passion of Christ, and exhorts Preachers and 
Confessors "that very often they should persuade the people to 
meditate upon mysteries so sublime and divine". 

At the end it exhorts all to recite the Rosary, 

The sixth Decree is all about the privileges of Our Blessed 
Lady, the Mother of God. It is pleasant to read there that the 
Fathers of the Council believed in the Immaculate Conception. 

The seventh Decree (No. XLII) reprobates the party slogan 
that the Laws of Thomas and of Peter were different. They 
are not different, but the same; for the Law of Christ is one. 
and one is the Church his Spouse, and one her visible head, 
the Pope of Rome. 
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The eighth Decree (No. XLI1I) excommunicates those who 
will presume to continue to call the Patriarch of Babylon uni- 
versal pastor and head of the Catholic Church. 

Since the Breviaries used in the Serra celebrated the 
feasts of Ncstorius and other Nestorian heroes, and since their 
names were mentioned in the Mass, as well, the practice is 
reprobated, and others, mostly Oriental Saints, like Sts. 
Athanasius, Gregory of Nasiaruen, Basil, etc., are substituted in 
their place (c/. ninth Decree; No. XL1V). The tenth Decree deals 
with the change of the Titular of the Church of St. Hormisda 
at Angamale. 

The eleventh directs that in the Creed be added the words 
“Deum de Deo lumen de lumine, Deum rerum de Deo vero", 
and that to the words “Filiut essentia? Patrls" be substituted 
the words "Consubstanlialem Patri". 

The twelfth Decree is of particular interest, for It deals 
with the education of Catholic chilrfrrn in non-Catholic schools. 
It orders that where there are Catholic schoolmasters the 
boys should be sent to them and not to the pagans If only 
pagans are available, the children may go to them, but may 
not take part in pagan rites and ceremonies. The Cassanars 
are told that they could very well teach children to read and 
write in their own houses (cf. No. XLVII). 

In the thirteenth Decree the Council endeavours to do away 
with the abuse that had crept in schools run by Christian 
schoolmaster*. In order to attract pagans, they kept idols in 
their schools, lo which the pagans did honour. The practice 
is condemned under severe penalties 

The fourteenth Decree forbids people to keep, write, read 
or hear read the following books: — 

The book of the Infancy of the Saviour, or the 
History of Our Lady. 

The book of John Brialdon. 

The Pearl of Faith. 

The Book of the Fathers. 

The Life of the Abbot Isaias. 

The Book of Synods. 

The Book of the Patriarch Timothy. 

The Book of Sunday. 

Maclamatas. 
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Uguarda, or the Rose. 

Camiz. 

The Epistle of Marnacai. 

Menra. 

Of Orders. 

Homilies (in which the Eucharist is said to be the 
image of Christ). 

Exposition of the Gospels. 

The Book of Rabban Hormisda. 

The Flowers of the Saints. 

The Book of Lots. 

The Parsiman or Persian Medicine (where it is taught 
how to seduce women, prepare poison, harm 
enemies, exorcise devils by superstitious practi- 
ces, etc. etc.). 

Further it had been found asserted in their Great 
Breviary that the Divine Word did not assume human 
flesh; that there are two "suppoita” in Christ, etc. etc. 
God Is asked to free us from evil through the merits of 
the Martyr Nestorius. who was made to suffer by the 
children of iniquity, and chiefly by that master of iniquity Cyril, 
etc. Now, though these books deserve to be burnt, the Council 
orders them (i.c., the Great Breviary and the Book of Prayers 
of the Great Fast) to be expurgated. 

The sixteenth Decree orders that all the Syrian books ho 
brought to the Archbishop, or to Fr. Roz. s.J., so that they may- 
be expurgated. Also no books should be copied in the Syrian 
language without leave from the Ordinary, or. sede tucanic. 
from Fr. Roz. sj„ “Utpole diu vereato in honm librorum ver- 
sions, et lingua; turn Chaldaica? turn Syracce peritissimo atque 
adeo qui optime collet hujusmodi librorum qualitafem”. 

The seventeenth Decree introduces into Malabar the whole- 
some practice of not allowing Priests to preach or teach without 
a previous examination which, sede eacanie, is to be carried on 
by the Fathers of the College of Vaipicota. Further it arranges 
fnr the translation of the Catechism Into Malayalam, and for 
the explanation of the same to the people. 

The nineteenth Decree Ls as follows: “Since the Synod has 
come to know that several seditious conventicles have been held 
in the Diocese after the death of Mar Abraham, in which, after 
taking a public and a secret oath against the Canons and the 
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obedience due to (he Holy Roman Church, .Mime Cassanars and 
others have agreed to accept nothing in matters pertaining to 
Religion and to the government of this Church, unless all the 
rest should approve of it; nor to receive any Bishop elected 
and proclaimed by the Holy See, unless commanded by the 
Patriarch of Babylon . . . the Holy Synod declares all these 
oaths to be null and void ... and excommunicates all those 
who have taken or accepted such oaths ... Nay the whole 
Synod swears and promises obedience in everything, accord- 
ing to the Sacred Canons, to the Pope, and swears that neither 
now nor in future will it accept any Bishop or Pastor who is 
not sent by Holy Mother the Church of Rome . . . rather, it 
will accept and obey anyone sent by the Roman Pontiff". 

Decrees twenty, twenty-one and twenty-two accept the 
Councils of Ephesus and Trent and the Tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, and ask the latter to appoint as its commissaries for 
the Diocese, with faculty to absolve, some learned men or the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

( b ) On the Sacraments. — The first and second decrees on 
Baptism do away with different formula? and impose the Latin 
formula for the administration of the same (cf. Nos. LXXH. 
LXXni). 

The third decree deals with a sad state of affairs regarding 
the poor Christians dwelling in the forests and on the moun- 
tains. Many called themselves Christians, though they were 
not baptized, because they could not afford to pay the simonia- 
cal charges imposed by unworthy priests. Priests are urged 
to instruct these poor people on the necessity of Baptism, and 
to baptise them in secret, in case there was a serious doubt 
about their Baptism (cf. Nos. LXXIV. LXXV). 

In many places the Baptism of Children was delayed for 
months and even for years. The fifth Decree threatens the neg- 
ligent and the careless with severe penalties (cf. No. LXXVI). 

The practice to impose names belonging to the Old Testa- 
ment is discouraged in the sixteenth Decree; exception, how- 
ever, is made for the most famous. More sternly is the custom 
condemned of giving pagan names to Christian children (cf. 
No. LXXXVIII). 

The nineteenth Decree orders the Baptismal Fons to be 
placed In the Churches and the twentieth commands that the 
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Registers of Baptisms be deligently kept, according to the 
ordinations of the Tridentine Council. Thus ends the first 
part of the Fourth Session. 

The second part is about Confirmation. The first Decree 
laments that Confirmation was not administered in the Serra, 
and command* that in the coming visitation all Christian* 
above seven should come to be confirmed by the Archbishop 
<e/. No. XCIV). It had happened in many places that those 
who had been confirmed were subjected to ridicule; further, 
many despised Confirmation as being a new and useless cere- 
mony, and dissuaded people from receiving It on account of 
the slap that the Bishop gives to the confirmandi. The second 
Decree aims at uprooting such abuses and wrong notions 
(c). No. XCV). The last Decree on Confirmation Is about 
Godfathers and Godmothers. 

The next Session deals with the Holy Eucharist and the 
Mass. 

The third Decree (No. C) endeavour* to uproot two grave 
abuses, which had crept in owing to the "maximam dmolu- 
tionem hujus durceseos”. The first was the practice of 
approaching Holy Communion without previous Confession. 
The second was the reception of Holy Communion by public 
sinners, without any previous public atonement for their sir.*. 

The seventh Decree (No. CIV) urges the Priests to say 
Mass every day and the eighth forbids them to say Mass 
without first confessing, should they bo in a state of mortal 
sin (No. CV). 

The first Decree of the Session on the Mass (No. CVIII) 
laments that grave errors have been introduced Into the 
Missals used in the Sena, and commands that the books be 
expurgated The next (No. CXXI) orders that the Masses 
written by Nestorius. Theodore and Diodorus be burnt. The 
third Decree condemns as impious and sacrilegious a particular 
ceremony of the Mass, which, however, we are told. Is even 
now performed by the Catholic Syrians of Malabar, without 
any suspicion of impiety (c/. No. CXXII). The fourth Decree 
reads as follows: — “Since the Syrian Mass seems too long for 
those Priests who wish to celebrate every day. the Synod 
grant* the faculty that the Roman Mass be translated into 
Syriac, and asks Fr. Rot. s.j., to supply the translation. The 
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Priests then may privately say this Mass with the Roman 
ceremonies. But High Mass should be sung in Syriac, as 
corrected by the Metropolitan The Priests, however, who can 
read the Mass both in Latin and in Syriac, may say it in Lathi 
in other Dioceses, but only tn Syriac in this Diocese, in order 
to avoid confusion The Synod then begs of the Bishops of 
these parts, to grant faculty to the Priests of this Diocese, who 
have the legitimate dimissorials from their own Bishop, and 
who cannot read Latin, cither to say the Syrian Mass, or the 
Roman translated into Syrian, keeping the Roman rite, for by 
the mercy of God. the schism, which till now was tearing this 
Church, seems to be over now". 

The fifth Decree forbids those who are not Subdeacons to 
touch the paten, and the sixth forbids the use of the stole to 
those who are not Deacons (cf. Nos. CXXIV, CXXVI). 

The seventh Decree orders that the hosts be properly made, 
of wheat flour unmixed with other things. Similarly "dilijjcntcr 
curenf uf cinum sir fusiWnum, et non ex urns pasats expressum, 

eel cum tiims Indigent* cf oafriis eommlxfum ne se uel 

alios exponan r non consecrandi pcnculo" (cf. No. CXXVI) 

To avoid the same danger, the eighth Decree regulates 
the manner of keeping the wine, and cautions priests not to 
say Mass with wine which has turned into vinegar <c| 
No CXXVI1). 

Owing to the difficulty of obtaining genuine wine, in 
several churches Mass was not said, or said very rarely. The 
Synod asks the King of Portugal to supply wine to the 
Diocese (cf. No. CXXVIII). The next Decree legislates about 
chalices and consecrated altar stones (cf. No. CXXTX). The 
eleventh Decree orders that sacred vestments be bought, either 
from alms offered by the parishioners, or in some other way, 
so that Mass be said, and the faithful be not deprived of it 
(cf No. CXXX). The twelfth Decree promulgates the law' 
which makes attendance at Sunday Mass compulsory (cf. 
No. CXXXI). The thirteenth Decree deals with the faithful 
who live far from the Church. Most of them came to Mass 
once or tudee a year at most. Hence they were extremely 
ignorant and careless in matters religious. The Council 
decrees "that all the Christians who live two or three leagues 
away from the Church, are bound to hear Mass at least once 
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a month'’, "aui per binos cel piures leu cos ab Ecclesiis sin! 
remofi” (c/. No. CXX1I). 

The fourteenth Decree forbids pagans from attending Mass 
(cf. No. XXXIII). Since in the Serra the souls in Purgatory 
were forgotten, the Synod exhorts the faithful to remember 
them in their wills, leaving some money for Masses to be said. 
Those who made no such provision, and whose property was 
above 2.000 faname, were told that in future money sufficient 
for the stipend of five Masses would be deducted from the 
heredity (No. XXXIV). 

Note on the Mass. — Since the present work deals mainly 
with the History of the Jesuits in Malabar, we have not 
thought it necessary to give the changes introduced into the 
Chaldeo-Malabar Mass by Don Alexis de Menc/cs. even though 
the changes were not introduced without Jesuit inspiration 
and direction, A comparison of the Chaldeo-Malabarian and 
of the Chaldco-Ncstorian Liturgies was first made by the 
Oratorian Fr. Peter Lebrun (Paris, 1716). Both Liturgies, 
according to the text of Fr. Lebrun, were published at Alleppcy 
in 1903 in the Subsidium ad Bullarium Patronatus PorrugaUiie. 
When examined, the discrepancies will appear very small. 

Before going to Malabar, the intention of Archbishop 
Menezes was to do away with the Syrian Liturgy. In fact 
In his letter of the I9th December 1597, to the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, he writes: "And I tell Your Lordship that the 
Bishop of the Serra has not yet been appointed. It would be 
of great importance if he were one of the Society, for the 
Jesuits have travelled a good deal :n the Serra (and know 
the Diocese). Similarly the order must be given to him to 
extinguish little by little the Syrian language, which is not 
natural, (i.e., not spoken in Malabar), and the priests learn 
It like Latin, because Syrian is the channel through which 
runs all that heresy; and instead of the Syrian language he 
should introduce Latin, and with it the good government of 
the Diocese. And above al? it is necessary t hat the Bishop of 
the Serra be a Suffragan of Goa, being near the Bishopric of 
Cochin, which is the nearest Suffragan". Archbishop Menezes 
succeeded in the second object, for the Serra was lowered from 
an Archbishopric to a Bishopric, and was made Suffragan of 
Goa: but with regard to the first object he changed his mind. 
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Wc should rot wonder at the Archbishops intention. lor 
he seems to have been convinced that Syrian was the language 
through which heresy flowed into Malabar. Moreover the 
policy of the Holy See in the XVI was to spread the Roman 
Liturgy everywhere. In fact Card. Bona remarks that the 
licence in those days was such that individual Bishops, without 
the knowledge of the Pope, introduced the rites they pleased 
Into their Dioceses, with no little confusion of the Liturgy. So 
Pius V (Constlt. Quod a iVobii, July 1568 and Quod Piimum, 
July 1570) abolished all Breviaries and Missals, except the 
Roman, and except those which had been approved from the 
very beginning by the Holy See, or had been used for over 
200 years. And so it was done. Besides the Liturgies of the 
Ancient Religious Orders, there remained in the West only four 
Liturgies, one in Portugal (flrupn). the second In one of the 
Chapels of the Toledo Cathedral (ilfozarabica). the third In 
France (Lyonensis) and the fourth In Italy (Afediotonensis). 
In the East, however, later on, Pope Benedict XIV by the 
Bull Etst Pagroralis (1742) ordered that the ancient Liturgies 
should be preserved ex pr<cccpto. What Archbishop Menrzes 
did in Malabar was done in similar circumstances in Persia 
and In Mesopotamia. In fact we read in Lebrun: “The Nesto- 
rians. having become Catholics, have taken the Roman Missal 
translated into Chaldean. This regards only some Priests, 
who, according to their devotion, use our Missal in private. 
But at High Mass they celebrate according to the ancient 
Liturgy, into which some corrections have been Introduced, 
which were thought to be necessary." 2 

In 1914 two papers by the Rev. R. H. Connolly, o.s.B., on 
"The Work of Menezes on the Malabar Liturgy", appeared In 
the Journal of Theological Studies.’ Contrary to the opinion 
which generally regards Alexis de Menezes as having entirely 
abolished the ancient Liturgy of Southern India, Dom Con- 
nolly shows that he changed very little, for “the Malabar and 
the East Syrian Liturgy of Addai and Mari arc one and the 
same". The only material difference between the two is 
found to lie ( 1 ) in the order of that part of the service which 



2 Dissert. X!. Art XIV. 

» Vol. XV. pp. 396-425. 569-93. 
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precedes the Creed, and (2) tn the fact that the Malabar text 
contains a formula of Institution, which is missing in Addai 
and Mari. 

The verbal changes made by the Synod of Diamper are 
specified in the Acts of the Synod. They were doctrinal in 
purpose, not liturgical. Consequently it is misleading to say 
that the Synod romanlzed the Malabar Liturgy, or. to any 
appreciable extent, assimilated it to the Roman rite. 

The use of the Missal, corrected at the Synod, was only 
ad fempur, t.e., "till our Lord the Pope will have settled what 
should be done, or will send us Missals written in Chaldean, 
as the Synod humbly and instantly begs of him". 

Fr. Peter du Jarric (loc. cit., p. 185) writes: "The Arch- 
bishop then wrote to the Holy Father Pope Clement VIII. to 
see about the Caldaic Missals and Breviaries. It did not seem 
proper to the Pope to send there so many books. But through 
Fr. Albert Lacrzio, J.J., he sent a great quantity of Chaldiran 
types to India, with which books could be printed. Thus they 
can have more books and they can have them more convenient- 
ly Till now some have been printed, and some are printed 
even now (1610). The first to come out of the Press was the 
Ritual." 

In 1757 Fr. Ignatius of St. Hyppolitus, c.o . protx>sed to 
the Holy See that a Chaldtean Missal corrected and expurgated 
should be printed again. The Congregation, deputed for the 
correction of ancient Oriental books, determined that the 
Chaldtean Liturgy should be printed only with the corrections 
lixed by Archbishop Menezes at the Synod of Diamper (Rome, 
3rd September 1757. S. Card. Spinelli. Prefect). 

Finally, through the initiative of the Carmelite Fathers of 
Verapoly the Malabar Missal was again printed by Propaganda 
in 1774-75 purgatum et correctum ab ornni erro'e. Sub- 
stantially it is made up of the ancient Chaldaro-Nestorian 
Liturgy, corrected and amplified (I) with the essential Mene- 
sian corrections; (2) with the amplifications introduced by the 
Archbishop of Cranganore Francis Roz. S.J., and perhaps by 
his successors, ie., the Holy Week ceremonies (Holy Saturday 
excepted), the Propers of the Saints, who were then commemo- 
rated In the Roman Missal; (3) with some prayers taken from 
the Mesopotamian Missal; (4) perhaps with some other 
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corrections (as to the ceremonies) introduced by the Carmelites. 
Another edition was printed in 1044. But let us return to the 
Synod. 

The fust Decree relating to CoNrsssiON (No. CXXXV11) 
promulgates the precept of yearly Confession The precept was 
not known in the Serra, for the Diocese had been under the 
Chald.-esns "jurolis ht tjus jacrcmenti hoitibus”. A few. how- 
ever, used to confess; but the greatest number abstained, 
being under the wrong impression that, should they go to 
Confession, they would die soon after. 

The second Decree (No. CXXXIX) fixes the eighth year 
when the precept of yearly Confession begins to oblige 
a Christian, or even earlier, according to the discretion of the 
Parish Priest. 

The next Decree (No. CXL) commands the fathers of 
family to see to it that their dependants, even the slaves, 
should be given opportunity to go to Confession. 

The fourth Decree (No. CXU) threatens with penalties 
the Christians who neglect to call the priest when someone 
is on the point of death, and the priests who do not care to 
go and assist him; and the sixth Decree exhorts the priests to 
assist also those who are stricken with small pox. even though 
the sickness is very catching. 

The aim of the seventh Decree is to introduce the practice 
of frequent Confession (No. CXLVT); and the next deals with 
jurisdiction and reserved cases. The eleventh Decree con- 
demns the practice of easily excommunicating sinners, and of 
denying absolution in certain cases, even in Arficulo Mortis 
(No CXLVni). 

Since the Synod knows “/'hires imperifos et idicMs con- 
fe&sUmes nudire" it orders that no one should hear Confessions 
without first obtaining the faculties from the Bishop; and till 
the appointment of the Bishop, “the Synod entrusts the exami- 
nation and approval of future confessors to the Fathers of the 
College of Valpicota" (No CXI.IX). 

At times the Caasanars, after having heard the Confes- 
sions of the faithful, brought them to the Bishop for absolution. 
The fourteenth Decree (No. CLI) condemns the practice. 
Similarly the custom is condemned of pronouncing the words 
of absolution when merely called to bless a sick person. 
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So far with regards to the Sacrament of Penance. 

As to the Sacrament of Extreme Unction, the first Decree 
(N'o. CUV) states that “In hoc Epiieo/xitu nullus haefenus 
fuit usus sacrament! extrema unctionis". Then the people arc 
exhorted to receive it, and directions arc given to the priests 
how to administer it (Nos. CLV. CLVI). 

Regarding Holy Orders there are twenty-three decrees. 

Just as In Europe, so in Malabar children were at times 
ordained clerics or even priests (Deer. I, No. CLIX). The 
Decree forbids the practice; fixes the canonical age and orders 
that those who know no Latin should have "as much know- 
ledge of Syriac ... as the Tridentine demands of Latin". 
This shows that the Archbishop had abandoned the idea of 
doing away with Syriac in Malabar. The second Decree 
roundly states that “quotquoi hactenus ord tries surer ver* in 
hae dioecoesi, omnes simoniace suttf promoii." Yet their ignor- 
ance “cui causam dederuni prcesules tpsi" Is some excuse. 
Therefore the Metropolitan absolves them from the censures 
they have incurred (No. CLX). 

Cassanars infected with leprosy are declared irregular 
(No. CLXI). Since very few priests used to say the Divine 
Office, the Synod insists on the gravity of the obligation to 
recite it every day, and prescribes oilier prayers for those 
who lack the necessary books (No. CLXIII). Fr. Francis 
Koz, s.j., is asked to translate into Syriac the Athanasian Cited, 
which Priests are to recite every Sunday, according to the 
Rubrics (No CLXIV). The seventh Decree exhorts the 
Cassanars who recite the Office in the Church “tie ibi colloqvia 
infer se misceant". Several Cassanars made use of Man! rams 
and superstitious practices in driving out devils from persons 
supposed to be possessed. The ninth Decree regulates the 
use of exorcisms and threatens severe penalties against de- 
faulters (No. CLX VII). Further, many Cassanars. follow- 
ing pagan customs, used to cast the horoscope, and calculate 
the incidence of auspicious and inauspicious days. The tenth 
Decree deals with this practice (No. CLXVII1). The eleventh 
Decree “dole! de infemper aMia, qua sacerdoles aliqul cibi 
pot usque appetitioni plus aequo indulgent, cum offensione chri- 
stianorutn ... prasuli uero coromafdanr rigilantiam in acriter 
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corripiendis bibadbus . . . nutlus sacerdos audeai adire couponas 
...nrc apud in fidelem, ethnicum, Turcam, out Judaism convi- 
vttur ..." (No. CLXIX). By the twelfth Decree “prtecipit 
5 y nod us ut socerdotum nemo domo exeat braccctus, sine bre- 
riori vests fndutus ...testis color si! albus, niger aut cceru- 
leus ... ef pileo caput tegant ... mulfo minus noefu, intcr 
venandum a el pittcandum, tantummodo verenda tegentes, cete- 
ra mid i incedant ... pr&terea coram feeminis out simul cum 
iliis non laventur . . Quoad vero ad barba culturam aftiner, 
uf libuerint facia nt" (No. CLXX). The thirteenth Decree 
(No CLXXI) forbids Priests to carry on commerce. By the 
fourteenth Decree Clerics are threatened with excommunica- 
tion should they “ad commercin tutiui exequenda (incedere) 
absque habitu sacerdotal t. tonsura . . . imo tntonso capita capil- 
lisque fuxla profanorurn hominum r.c popularium morem elc- 
ganfer composiJis'' (No. CLXXII). Similar punishments are 
decreed against those Clerics who "stipendio o regibus acci- 
piunt, cf instor .Yayrum nomen aant. atquc inter milites con- 
script i. debent ad bella procedere, man us conserere, et omnia 
munia militaria, pr out se pr<e buerit occasio, erercere " (No. 
CLXxin). 

No. CLXXV (sixteenth Decree), forbids “In virtue sancta 
obedientia et sub po-na excommunicmionis later sentential ne 
ullus clericomm in sacris constitus a udeat post hoc ducere uxo- 
rem . . . quod attract uero ad jam pridem uroratos, eos omnes 
spnodus censura suspension is impedit ab erercilio sacrorum 
ordinum, omniumque actuum sacerdofalium . . . quosque cum 
effec tu uxores dimtserinf ... synod us aulem consuls! p apam 
ac pontificetn roirtflttum . . . uf quid opus sit doceat ac preecipiat. 
Quod veto ab eo prutccptum fueril cxcctissime custodietur".' 



4 Fr. Vines ra>. o.c.D . In his Viopoio, pp. Hi. 142, says that 
Archbishop MENEZES doubled the opportunity at introducing the 
celibacy of the Clergy in Malabar. A miraculous event dispelled 
all doubts: one day. while the leader of the opposition was saying 
Mass, after the Consecration, the Sacred Host was twice taken 
away from under his eye*. Still persisting in the desire to cele- 
brate. he twice asked for altar breads. But the third time he 
felt himself repelled from the altar, and went away half dead. The 
people, having heard of the miracle, expelled the Priest. From 
that time no one opposed the Archbishop's plan. 
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The priests' wives or "Casranaritr" enjoyed the privileges 
of occupying an honourable place in the Church, of sharing 
with their husbands the Church’s income, in fact sometimes 
they got even more than the priests themselves. The eighteenth 
Decree says that all this has to stop if they continue to live 
with the Cassanars. If they separate, part of the income will 
be given to them as a kind of grant for the maintenance of 
their families, and in the Church they will continue to occupy 
the place of honour. 

The Synod declares (No. CLXXVXU) that the Decree of 
the Tr’dentine which docs not allow "ut ministrent llleqirimi 
fllii Presbi/terorum in eadetn ecclesia in qua eon m parentes 
mintstrant . . . non extendi ad filios sacerdotum hujus dtcece- 
seos, </ui hucusque pro lepitimis habiti sunt, turn quia matri- 
monium unde ortl sunt ad hanc usque diem communiter ha b Hum 
esf pro lepitimo, turn ob mulfitudinum Aliorum hujtumodi 
ecclesiis insennenfium, turn ob pericula, eaque prauissima 
quae si id non prrmilieretur hulc dicecesi impenderent”. 

The twentieth Decree Is against simony, by which the 
Serra was nearly ruined. In fact no Sacrament was conferred 
without payment, not even the Eucharist; no absolution was 
given, no faculties were granted, r.o orders conferred, no dis- 
pensations obtained without money. Delinquents are threaten- 
ed with suitable punishments. Yet the Synod knew that at 
the root of these simoniacal practices was the extreme Indi- 
gence of the priests. So the next Decree exhorts the people 
to contribute to the maintenance of their pastors. However, 
the people also being extremely poor, the Synod (No. CLXXXI) 
begs the King of Portugal “Tanquam istius Chrijtianifatis pro- 
tector ac in is I is replonibus rear unlcus domitiusque Chrisfia- 
niis" to come to the rescue, and give to the Diocese an annual 
contribution of 1.500 crusades. The same amount had been 
asked already by the third Council of Goa. In the meantime, 
while the King's consent is obtained, the Archbishop of Goa 
will give to the Serra 1,500 crusados every year, "ex sfipendiis 
Gcae defrahcridis". The last Decree (No. CLXXX71) knowing 
that the number of clerics in the Serra was excessive, provides 
that "in hac sede vacant e, quamdiu noiws praesul non advene- 
rlt ... nuUtu initietur sneriv". 

The second part of the seventh Session is on Marriage. 
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In the Serra very often marriages were celebrated with- 
out the presence of the Cassanar. The first Decree puts a stop 
to the practice and introduces the Tridentine usage. 

The second Decree regulates the ceremonies of marriage, 
and insists on the words of consent. 

The fifth Decree insists that marriage be celebrated in the 
Church, and preceded by the reception of the Sacraments. 

The eleventh Decree forbids separation a menad et thoro 
without the sentence of the Church 

Often Christian slaves used to marry according to pagan 
rites. The twelfth Decree forbids them to do so. 

The thirteenth Decree legislates against bigamy. The 
fourteenth Decree against the casting of horoscopes and other 
superstitions connected with marriages The fifteenth Decree 
forbids the celebration of "sponsalia" before the children have 
attained the proper age, and the mixing up of superstitious 
ceremonies with It. 

The last Decree speak3 against the practice of keeping 
away from the Church for four days after the marriage 
ceremony; "Quantum aufer/i ad lofiones. nulla ration* sibi 
suadcant eas vel ad rpiniualcm animarum salutem, vel ad 
dtuinum culfum et ad templomm reverentuim pertinere”. 

Thus ends the seventh Session 

(c) On the Reformation of Ecclesiastical Discipline. — 
Since the Diocese of the Serra was not divided into Parishes, 
“in ca quilibe! arbitrio suo vitrif, nemo esf qui alicnam Ucen- 
rictn coerceat; nemo cui animanim cura fuerit commissa” 
(No. CC); hence the Synod orders the division of the Diocese 
into Parishes, to be done by the Bishop. The Parish Priests, 
however, to be “amot-ibiles ad praesulis nutum decemit” 
(No. CCI). The Oiird Decree forbids one priest to have usually 
more than one Parish. 

In many parts of the Serra “eo quod ab ecclesiis longe 
distant, rlr eesligium aliquod Christiana* rctipionls super** t, 
nam neque incolac baptisanfur, nec qtiidquam rctinent quo ab 
ethnicis disfinguantur nisi pumm nomen". Hcncc the Cassa- 
nars are ordered to make inquiries about these poor people, 
and to report to the Archbishop, so that little by little Churches 
may be built for them, and they may bo taught to live good 
Christian lives (No. CCIV). 
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Before the Synod the Archbishop passed through Travan- 
core, and found that the Church there was almost destroyed. 
For many years they had had no Priests, the children had not 
been baptised, and the people lived like pagans. The Arch- 
bishop Instructed and baptised many and obtained from the 
Rajah that the Christians should be allowed to live according 
to their Law, The Synod settles that a Vicar be sent there 
and that other priests and preachers should go and help to- 
wards the restoration of the Church in Travancore (No CCV). 

The seventh Decree recommends the Todas to the care of 
the Archbishop. The Decree is of special interest, for 
Fr. Fenicio’s expedition to Todaland (of which elsewhere) 
originated from the same. 

On the Maundy Thursday previous to the Synod the 
Archbishop at Caturli had consecrated the sacred oils “cujus 
usus in hoc diacesi nulfus usque hactenus full". Now the 
Synod arranges that the oils be distributed to the Cassanars, 
who will take them to their respective Churches (No. CCVII). 

Tile eleventh Decree legislates about fasting, and the next 
" Damnat slultam opinionem corum qui sectaries efhnicomm 
inperjtUlonci, ccnsent inutile sibi fore jejunium nisi primo 
mane corpus iaiierint". In former times the custom was intro- 
duced into the Scrra of blessing Holy Water simply by throw- 
ing into it some earth brought from the tomb of St. Thomas. 
The Synod insists that Holy Water should be blessed accord- 
ing to the Roman rite (No. CCXVII). 

The people usually prayed in Syriac, but knew only the 
Our Father and the Hail Mary; in fact many did not know 
even that, or did not understand what they were saying. 
Many children did not even know the sign of the Cross, and 
what was worse, the Chamazes themselves often did not know 
the Decalogue. The eighteenth Decree regulates the teaching 
of the Catechism. In every Church there should be a Catechism 
book written in Malayatam; hence the Synod asks Fr Rector 
of the College of Vaipicota. S.J., to get the pupils to copy it, 
and thus to prepare a good number of copies. 

The twentieth Decree insists on the respect due to the 
Holy Name of Jesus, and the next introduces into the Serra 
the midnight Mass at Xmas. The twenty-second Decree pre- 
scribes the use of the surplice in the administration of the 
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Sacraments, quae "minlsfrentur juxla situs ct ceremonial 
ritual is romant, jussu R. Metropolitan! Syriace franslati". As 
to the surplices “the Metropolitan will supply as many as are 
needed". As to the Rituals the Rector of Vaipicota mu3t eel 
them copied by the students, so that they may be distributed 
to the Churches, which need them. Many Churches in Mala- 
bar were dedicated to Mar Xabro and Mar Prodh, about whom 
nothing definite was known; "Nay", as the Council remarks, 
“there was no light suspicion that they had been Ncstorians". 
The Synod commands their Churches to be dedicated to All 
Saints, and no more Churches to be dedicated in their honour 
(No. CCXXV). 

"Quia ccclcsite fere omnes hujus diceceseoa pultere ef 
arancomm tolls nota biliter iordent". the Synod provides that 
there should be a Sacristan to keep them clean (No. CCXXVI1). 

The twenty-ninth Decree provides that Churches be 
adorned with sacred pictures, that a pulpit be built in them, 
and that bells be bought. 

The thirty-first Decree forbids people (especially the sick) 
to sleep in the Churches. Often poor Christians from the 
jungle did not get a decent burial. The thirty-second Decree 
provides that they be brought to the Church and given a 
Christian burial. Similarly the Cassanars are told that it is 
their duty to accompany (Saltern a lonye) to the Cemetery the 
bodies of people dead from plague or smallpox (Dec. XXXIII). 

The thirty-fourth Decree urges the Cassanars to work for 
the conversion of Infidels, both of high and low caste. 

The thirty-sixth Decree is of peculiar interest. It says: 
“Since the Synod is well aware that low caste people come to the 
faith more easily than Nayars and the Nobles, it most earnestly 
desires that a way be found by which high caste people who 
have been converted to Christianity should worship in the 
same Church with the other Christians, for they all adore the 
same God. keep the same faith, use the same Sacraments, ar.d 
one is the God of all. who has no preferences and makes no 
distinction between low and high born. Still, having con- 
sidered the matter most carefully, having prayed to God all 
these days, and having discussed ways and means and found 
none, for all these Christians are subject to heathen princes, 
who would break off relations with them and would cease to 
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show them the consideration they have shown them hereto- 
fore, should they touch low caste people, the Synod, having 
considered most accurately all this, commands that, when low 
castes wish to be received into the fold, they should be received, 
and the fact should immediately be notified to the Bishop, 
so that a special Church and Pastor should be assigned to 
them Thus the door to the faith will not remain shut — as it 
was till now — for these poor people And when a Church is 
not built for them, let them attend Mass from the Porch, till 
it shall be obtained from the Princes that, when they become 
Christians, their names be reckoned among the high castes, 
so that all untouchablJity be removed. Therefore the Synod 
begs the King of Portugal to treat of this matter with the 
heathen Princes, with all the influence he can command." 

The twenty- seventh Decree starts as follows: — “Cuplens 
Synodua monfannm hone ccclcslam omnibus conformare con- 
suetudinibus lafimr”, etc. From this, however, It should not 
be concluded that Ihc desire was realized. As we have pointed 
out already, the original intention had to be modified. The 
Decree directs that the Sign of the Cross be made passing from 
the left shoulder to the right, and not vice versa. 

In the thirty-eighth Decree the Synod declared that the 
execution of wills belongs by Canon Law to the Bishops. 
Therefore, if after one year from the death of the testator, his 
will is not yet executed, the Bishop "should compel the heirs 
to fulfil it". 

The fortieth Decree is of special interest to the Jesuits. 
It says: 'The Synod while it thanks in the Lord the Religious 
of the Society of the College of Vaipicola and of the other 
Residence of this Diocese for the splendid work which they 
have done in instructing this people, gives to the same Reli- 
gious. both of the College of Vaipicota and of the larger 
Residences, and to their guests, the faculty to preach, to explain 
the Catechism, to hear Confessions and to solemnly administer 
the other Sacraments in any Church. No other leave, beside 
this, will be required. The Sacrament of Marriage is excepted, 
which they may not administer unless the Parish Priest invites 
them or gives his consent. Further it orders the Casaanars, 
the Vicars and all the people to receive them, i.c., the Fathers, 
kindly and gladly, and to show them their gratitude for the 
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work they have done and for the expenses they have 
undergone in constantly travelling about these mountainous and 
Inaccessible places, with the only object of procuring the salva- 
tion of their souls. Also they should earnestly learn from 
them what is necessary for the administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and how to instruct the people in the things necessary 
for salvation. Further, when the Fathers teach Catechism or 
give a sermon, the Vicars should sec to it that the people is 
gathered In the Church. And the Synod greatly hopes that 
the Fathers will perform the above-mentioned ministries in 
harmony with the Vicars and the other priests, all united in 
the bonds of charity and good-will." 

The forty-first Decree insists that the Diocese of the Sorra 
is Suffragan to Goa; therefore the Decrees of the Goa Councils 
should, as far as possible, be applied to the Serra; appeals 
should be made to Goa, etc. 

(d) On the Reformation of Customs and Morals . — The 
first Decree specifies certain customs connected with bathing, 
eating, etc., which it brands as superstitious, and therefore, 
it forbids them. The next is against untouchability. It recog- 
nises, however, the great difficulty there is to do away with 
It In regions wholly subjected to pagan princes. The third 
Decree is against the superstitious rites which were used when 
wells were polluted by low caste people. 

During the Onam festival it was customary to hold tourna- 
ments and mortal combats, in honour of pagan gods. The 
Synod forbids them (No. CCXLV). Similarly the Synod 
disapproves of the Jewish custom of deeming women to be 
legally impure for forty days after the birth of a man child, 
and for eighty days after the birth of a girl (No. CCXLVII). 
The practice of having recourse to pujam and poisoners is 
strongly reprobated (No. CCXLVIII). People wearing writ- 
ten manlroms are threatened with severe penalties (No. 
CCXLIX). Usury was frequent among the Thomas Christians. 
The Synod forbade to exact more than ten per cent, when there 
was no risk of losing the capital (No. CCL). 

Decrees XT and XII are against coneubinagc. Those who 
sold their children are threatened with excommunication 
(No. CCLIV). 

The fourteenth Decree wants that the practice of offering 
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lo the Church onc-tenth of the dowry, which was common In 
the northern part of the Diocese, be extended lo the southern 
part as well. 

It was an ancient custom in Malabar, approved of even 
by the paean princes, that the Bishop ruled the Christians 
both In temporal and spiritual affairs. Some, however, pre- 
ferred Ihc Rajahs lo the Bishop, and they brought to the 
Rajah their quarrels. The latter vexed the Christians, fined 
them and troubled them in many ways. To put a stop to 
this, the Synod forbids the Christiana to have recourse to the 
Rajah without the Bishop's leave. 

Ordeals such as touching a red hot iron, putting the hand 
in boiling oil. swimming across a river infested with crocodile*, 
were fairly common. The Synod forbids them (No. CCLVII). 

The costume of the Christians was, from ancient times, 
different from that of the Pagans. The Synod endeavours to 
revive it, ar.J to stop the prnrlice, at least among men, of 
piercing and lengthening the ear lobes (No. CCLVIII). The 
eighteenth Decree tries to put a stop to drunkenness, chiefly 
from excess of arrack The nineteenth Decree deals with the 
vexed question of weights and measures, and insists on uni- 
formity. 

In the Scrra women could not inherit. Many therefore, 
either lived in poverty, or became prostitutes. The Synod 
declares the custom illicit, and regulates the mode of inherit- 
ance (No. CCLX1). 

Though they had children of their own, the Christians 
often adopted other children, and made no difference In will- 
ing their property. The Synod cautions the people against 
this abuse (No. CCLXII). 

By the twenty-second Decree the Synod tries to bring the 
Christians to live together in villages, so that they could have 
a Church of their own, avoid pagans and pagan customs and 
be a help to each other. Since the Christians were subject 
to many vexations on the part of pagan princes, the Synod 
begs the King of Portugal to be their Protector (No. CCLXV). 

The twenty-fifth and last Decree contains some regula- 
tions in order that the Cassanarx and the people should know 
and remember the various provisions and ordinances of the 
Synod. 
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4. Ar-rei THtr Synod 

(a) The Visitation — Immediately after the Synod, the 
Archbishop, having summoned to himself the Cassanars, whom 
he had appointed Parish Priests, gave them the newly consecrat- 
ed altar stones, the vessels for the sacred oils, and a formula 
how to use them, the Roman Ritual, written out in the Chalda>an 
language, a small Catechism written in Malayalam. and vest- 
ments and ornaments. In fact, he spent for all this some 
18,000 crusados. Then he started again the visitation, which 
had been interrupted during the Synod. 

The Archbishop was accompanied by five Jesuits, Fr. Fran- 
cis Roz. Fr. Jerome Cotta. Fr. George de Castro, Fr. Antony 
Toscano and Br. Joao Maria: one Augustinian, Fr. Blasius 
a Sane (a Marla, his Confessor; three Canons from Goa; two 
chaplains to the Metropolitan and several Cassanars. 

When they approached a village the whole people came 
out with great glee to meet them; arches were erected; the 
roads were strewn with flowers; men and women fell on their 
knees asking for the Archbishop's blessing, and striving to kiss 
his garments. After Mass Fr. Roz, s.j., and others well versed 
in the Chaldaran tongue, received all the books which were 
brought to them; some were expurgated, others burnt- Next, 
Don Alexis addressed the people and then some Decrees of the 
Council were read out. Children — at times ten or twelve years 
old — were baptized, marriages blessed or regularised; persons, 
who had been excommunicated for 20 or 30 years, were often 
absolved. Everywhere four men were appointed "oeconomi” 
of the Church. The priests, who had not been present at the 
Synod, had to make their profession of faith. Some had to be 
examined in order to get their faculties to hear Confessions 
and to preach In some places the new Parish Priest had to be 
appointed. A procession for the dead wound up the functions, 
when the Christians went two by two round the Church. 
Upon reaching the Cemetery the Primate preached again, and 
explained Iho Doctrine of Purgatory and the necessity of pray- 
ing for the dead. 

The pagans were attracted by the majesty of the cere- 
monies, the beauty of the vestments, the order and recollection 
of the people. Usually, during the administration of Baptism, 
at the words: "inoredimini ecclesiom Dei”— the Archbishop 
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addressed them a Jew words, exhorting them to live a good life, 
and not to be deaf to the voice of God. 

Several cures are reported, and we should not be surprised 
if God put hU miraculous seal on this great work of reunion 
and of reformation. 

(b) The Letters.— In November 1599 Archdeacon George 
wrote to Rome thanking the Pope for having appointed a Vicar 
Apostolic on Mar Abraham's death. Then he speaks of the 
great work of Menezes, "quamquam vero prioribus mensibus 
id illt fuif taboriosum, ne dire rim periculosum, dum adhuc 
essemus tenebrae". But then they came to the light, they 
swore obedience to the Roman Church, "and therefore re- 
nounced and anathematized the Babylonian Patriarch, as 
schismatic . . . heretical. Nestorian. and head of this execrable 
sect, which, tn the same manner, (they) rejected and anathe- 
matized in the same Synod, and followed in everything the 
doctrine of our Metropolitan, the Lord Alexis dc Menezes". 
He then enumerates some of the dispositions of the Synod, 
and then, after asking the Apostolic benediction begs of the 
supreme Pontiff that he should send them a Bishop, for they 
had sworn in the same Synod that they would never receive 
any Bishop from Babylon. Nay. they ask the Pope to grant 
them as Bishop the MetropoMan himself ... or. if that is 
impossible, at least the Pope should grant them Fr. Francis 
Roz. S.J., who knows the Diocese, has preached and taught 
everywhere: and, besides being learned and holy, he knows 
Syriac . . As to Malayalam, and Malayalam customs, he knows 
them as well as they." . . . "Vernaculum item sermonem ac 
patrios mores deque ac nos (notut)." 

Was the conversion of the Archdeacon so thorough that 
he had forgotten that years before he had been chosen Bishop 
of Palur? Was he quite ready now to waive his claims in 
favour of the Primate or even of Fr. Roz? Was his letter to 
Rome written of his own initiative, or had Portuguese pressure 
been irresistible? We need not suspect the Archdeacon of 
playing a double game. Carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, he may have been sincere in what he wrote 
to Rome. But he changed later: he caused tremendous trouble 
to his own Bishop, and he sowed the seeds of the subsequent 
schism. 
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II has been asserted that the Synod ol Diamper was never 
approved by Rome. In virtue of the Constitution "Immense’’ 
of Sixtus V, the Synod being purely diocesan, had not to be 
approved by Rome. Still it has always been regarded as 
fundamental, and the Holy See has often inculcated Its obser- 
vance. In the Brief "Divinam Dei" of May 1601 the Pope 
writes- "Therefore we have been filled with the greatest joy 
in the Lord. when, from the numerous letters we have received, 
we have come to know that the Archbishop of Goa— with his 
piety and zeal for the Glory of God and the salvation of your 
souls, has held a Synod, where many of the Clergy and of the 
Laity were gathered, and where, moved by the Holy Ghost, 
with great consensus, the impious erTOr9 of Nesiorius were 
rejected and anathematized by you, and books infected with 
heretical poison . . . were cither expurgated or burnt and what 
is most important, you have acknowledged the Roman Pontiff 
common Father of all the faithful, and Head of the whole 
Church... Hence we congratulate you, etc." 

We shall add here another letter written by Ft. Nicholas 
Pimenta Visitor In the South, to Fr. General Aquaviva “It 
is now time that ! should turn to the Christians of St. Thomas. 
After taking counsel with our Fathers, the Archbishop decided 
on visiting the Archdiocese of Angamale to induce that Church 
to receive a Prelate from the Sovereign Pontiff. The enemy 
of the human race, however, perceived clearly this to be the 
one means of bringing an effective remedy to all existing 
troubles. So he exerted himself to raise technical difficulties 
of every sort to hinder the good Prelate's design . . . Despising 
these, however, with singular firmness and prudence, and sup- 
ported by divine aid, he began, continued and completed his 
arduous visitation. The Archdeacon after endless subterfuges 
and artifices . . . returning to a better sense, promised finally 
that he would live under the obedience of the Apostolic See. 

During this visitation the Archbishop, as is known, labour- 
ed much on behalf of, and greatly promoted, the salvation of 
souls. In the first place he secured the valid administration of 
the Sacraments; he expurgated the Nestorian books— of which 
there were a great number— of six hundred errors and state- 
ments opposed to Catholic truth, any passage that denied the 
supreme authority of the Apostolic See, he ordered, should be 
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deleted: finally he caused capable priests — rare to be found — 
to be diligently sought out and these placed In charge of 
parishes. The means adopted, which chiefly enabled the 
Archbishop to secure his end were the following: he visited 
personally the Churches; he established eighty parishes; he 
summoned a diocesan Synod (the famous Synod of Diampcr). 
at which the Clergy of the Archdiocese were invited to attend 
according to ancient usage and only our Fathers besides; at 
the Synod assisted the Governor of Cochin. Dorn Anthony 
Noronha, and the chief dignitaries of the City who on behalf 
of the King of Portugal had assumed on themselves the task 
of the protection of these Christians. How important was the 
step and how greatly in the future it was to promote the 
interests of the Portuguese Crown, none can gainsay who Is 
aware of the effect of binding this race, which from the days 
of St. Thomas had alone in India held the faith and could 
placo in array thirty thousand armed men. to the cause of 
Portugal, and of bringing them under the obedience of the 
Roman See, What greatly helped in effecting this, were the 
zeal displayed and the exemplary life of this Prelate. He in 
the space of nine months did more, as our Fathers attest, to 
promote the spiritual welfare of these peoples than had hern 
done from the Apostle's time to our das’* by those who have 
occupied that Sec, How well disposed this Prelate is towards 
Ours who labour in that part of the Lord's vineyard, is 
shown by what he writes in the following letter which he 
addressed to me: — “The visitation through the Serra had often 
left me exhausted; but I keep in mind what the Holy Ghost has 
said, et bene patientes erunf ut annunrient. In what state I 
was able to leave the affairs of these Christians, and what has 
been done, the Fathers must have written you, so 1 say nothing. 
One thing I will say to your Reverence — had I spent the winter 
here in Goa, those Churches would have been lost; nor would 
I have saved my conscience, at a time when that flock was mine 
and was sadly in need of pastoral care and Catholic teaching: 
had I abandoned it and had I not rather fed it with healthful 
doctrine as I did and do. with the Fathers of the Society who ac- 
companied me. 1 beg and entreat your Reverence to realise how 
acceptable to me is the almost unbearable burden they sustain 
In cultivating and expanding that vineyard. The love, the 
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charily, with which they endure all things for God's sake 
has bound me by no slight ties to them, for without them I 
would have done nothing. Supported by them frequently 
I learned to throw off the clouds of troubles and anxieties, 
which weighed upon me, at times tepid and Imperfect. May the 
Lord reward them in heaven, and may Your Reverence bestow 
upon them a copious blessing. The residence for the Fathers 
at Angarnale has been opened with the approval of all. I*ct 
not your Reverence have any doubt. The entire salvation of 
these Christians depends upon the Residence in the Serra.” 

APPENDIX 

After the Council was over, Gouvea describes the deeds of 
the Archbishop in Cochin. Porca and Calicut When dealing 
with the Zamorin we shall relate the interview he had with 
the Primate. From Calicut Menezes passed on to Mangalore. 
Barcelor, Onor, and everywhere visited the Parishes, which 
had not seen their Bishop for 24 years; he put down abuses, 
reconciled the people with God, and showed great zeal for 
God's glory and the salvation of souls. Some idea of his 
goodness and kindness may be gathered from the following 
which we translate from Jornada (lib. I.C. VI). 

It refers the Archbishop's visit of Cannanore, which, how- 
ever. took place before tho Synod of Diamper. No episcopal 
visitation had been held in Cannanore for 24 years The Arch- 
bishop had brought with him some Priests well versed In 
Malayalam. whom he sent into the villages to preach to the 
Gentiles. Many in fact came to him. and upon being asked 
why they had not entered the vineyard, they answered that 
nobody had invited them. They were Instructed, even by the 
Archbishop himself, and they were baptised with great 
solemnity; the Archbishop taking care that employment should 
be found for them. He worked also to reclaim tho souls of bad 
Christians from the devil’s thraldom. Among the latter there 
was one who for ten years had been living in sin with a native 
woman, from whom he had several children. He was so in- 
fatuated by his love that he did not set his foot among the 
Christians. The Archbishop called him. and the man being 
afraid, he sent him letters assuring him that he would not be 
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persecuted. The man came armed with pistols, and secretly 
entered the garden of the Franciscans with whom the Arch- 
bishop was residing. When he was told that the man had come, 
he went down all alone and conducted him to the choir, where 
they both sat down; and the Pastor spoke with such fervour 
that the poor sinner fell at his feet, and, like a new Saul, he 
was crying out: "Lord, what do you will me to do?" Ttte 
Archbishop raised him up, embraced him and told him to make 
his Confession, and leave his sinful practice. He kept him with 
him for some days, and then gave him absolution. Knowing 
that the great love which he still cherished for that woman 
would eventually make him waver’ in his resolution, he per- 
suaded him to convert her and marry her. promising him that 
he himself would smooth the difficulties with his relations. 
And he showed him how wrong it was to think it more 
honourable to have heathen children from a native woman 
than Christian children from a convert. The good Pastor 
spoke so well that finally the girl ran away from her parents 
with her four children and asked lo be baptised. She was 
instructed and she was baptised with the children in the 
Church in the presence of all the noble ladies of Cannanore. 
The Archbishop said Mass, gave her the Sacrament of Con- 
firmation, and then they were married with great rejoicings. 
He then succeeded in reconciling the young man with his 
father, who embraced him like the prodigal son. Next the 
relations of the bride were baptized, and the Archbishop help- 
ed them. When he returned from the Sorra he appointed the 
young man to the service of the King, and later on procured 
for him and for his relations more abundant means of sub- 
sistence. 

In the same town there lived a woman of doubtful fame, 
though of noble family and well married. She had two little 
daughters who promised to turn out well The worthy Prelate, 
hearing of the danger in which they were, owing to the wicked- 
ness of the mother, thought of an expedient, which he had 
used also in Goa. That is to say, he tried to entrust the 
children to good women who would be as mothers to them. 
But the mother refused. The Archbishop called her and begged 
of her to allow her daughters to remain with women of good 
repute who were there present. The mother would not listen, 
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and the little girls, embracing her, cried tn such a piteous 
manner as to break a heart of stone. No one dared approach 
the mother, when the Archbishop rose with great dignity and 
taking the children, entrusted them to the good women. The 
woman full of anger called upon God to do her Justice. The 
Archbishop sat down, and hearing the imprecations of the 
woman, said: “Leave her alone; she is a mother. Maternal 
love is her excuse. Later on, when she will see her daughters 
honourably married, she will be happy". In fact that is what 
really happened for later on the Archbishop himself saw that 
they were honourably settled in life. And the sons-in-law 
were so good that they saw to it that the mother did not lack 
anything. She then lived an honest life, rendering infinite 
thanks to God and to the Archbishop, who constantly helped 
her." 




CHAPTER VII 



THE ZAMORIN AND THE JESUITS 

(1596-1615) 

Now we shall leave for a while the affairs of the Scrra, lo 
speak more in detail of the Jesuits. And first, let us relate 
how the Jesuits came lo Calicut. 

l. Father Acosta’s Mission or Peace 

Wc take the following from the Annual Letters of the 
Society o/ Jesus /o- the Year 1597: "It is well known that 
Calicut is the seat of the Zamorin, and the capital of the king- 
dom of Malabar; nor is it necessary to explain how the Zamorin 
is above the neighbouring Princes in power and wealth. Known 
are the wars, known the history of the past. Between Mala- 
barians and Portuguese there ever was war, or peace insecure. 
The mission was undertaken last year at the request of the 
Zamorin himself. The causes which induced him to it are 
as follows: — 

KUNiiAi.E, always restless and up to mischief, famous 
by land and sea, a Muslim by religion, had been for some time 
at the service of the Zamorin. His power and glory having 
spread far and wide, having at his command numerous troop3, 
he began to fall away from his master and to plot against him. 

With gifts and money he had bound to himself several 
Rajahs, and he infested the seas and all the Malabar coast, 
so that he had become formidable to the Zamorin himself, 
who desired to curb him, but mistrusted his own strength. 
About this time, as has been written in the last letter, the 
Malabar fleet having captured a Portuguese ship, a Father 
who had been administering to the soldiers, was made prisoner. 
The Zamorin, having oftentimes spoken with the captive 
Father, began to plan an alliance with the Portuguese in order 
to strengthen his arms with theirs, and having prepared letters 
of peace to the Viceroy, the Archbishop and the Fathers of 
the Society, gave them to the Father, whom, of course, he 
freed from captivity. In the letters he gave faculty to preach 
the Gospel, he promised that Churches would be built at 
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his own expanse, and said that the Fathers of the Society, who 
eventually would be sent to him, would be treated with all 
the consideration which men of such faith deserved." The 
Viceroy then was Mathias Albuquerque, who immediately 
obtained from the Provincial and the Visitor that Fr. Francis 
Roz. S.J., who was working among the Thomas Christians, and 
Father Francis Acosta, the very man who had been freed from 
captivity, should be sent to the Zamorin. 

2. Arrival of the Fathers in Calicut 

"The Zamorin, filled with Incredible Joy at their arrival, 
sent two great officials, who, at the head of a maniple of 
soldiers, went out two leagues to meet them. Having entered 
the town, the Zamorin himself with his Court came out of 
his palace to greet them. Having embraced Fr. Roz, taking 
him by the hand, he led him into the royal palace, and then 
asked them both to sit down, thanking them that, though the 
war was not yet ended, they had not hesitated to entrust 
themselves to him. Next, beginning to praise the Portuguese, 
testified to three great things: the first that they were above 
all others in keeping faith: the second that they excelled in 
military valour by land and sea: finally' that the wealth which 
they had acquired for themselves was very great, Then, 
turning to the officials after having transacted some lighter 
business, he gave letters to the Fathers signed by his own hand, 
in which freedom was granted to all to become Christians: 
those who should do so would not be deprived of the honours 
they might have, they would be free to testate, to Inherit, in 
short they would have the same rights which Christians enjoy 
among Christians. It had never been possible to obtain these 
things from the Rajah of Cochin, which greatly prevents both 
the small people and the great from embracing the faith of 
Christ. Finally the Churches and houses of the Fathers to 
be an asylum for all, who. on account of their crimes, fearing 
the punishment of the law should take shelter therein: nor 
should anyone, in peace or war give them trouble. Often the 
Zamorin used to speak alone and very familiarly with the 
Fathers, and he was glad to hear from them the explanation 
of the ten commandments, saying that they (in Malabar) 
differed from us in one only, the sixth. 
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He ordered his cousin, who was most intimate with him, 
to learn all these things more accurately; and this man. though 
a heathen, delighted In them so much as to keep only or.e 
wile, to abstain from flesh meat on Fridays, and to laugh 
at their idols and superstitions. He promised to receive 
baptism at the first opportunity. 

3. Peace between the Portuguese and the Zamobin 

“Finally they began to treat of peace. For that purpose 
the Portuguese Commandant of the Malabar lleet was called 
through the Fathers, he being at anchor nearby. He was 
Alvaro Branchez. Both parties agreed that Goa should be 
consulted as to the conditions of peace. Two officials of the 
highest nobility, with a third man, very much esteemed among 
his own, and well versed in Portuguese affairs, were sent 
on on embassy to Goa together with Father Bo*, whose advice 
they had to use. Gift3 were sent as well 

The Embassy was received with great honour, and, having 
seen the Viceroy, they desired to speak with the "Great Father”, 
for so they called our Provincial, to whom they were to 
present the demands of the Zamorin, signed with his own 
hand, and his letters of thanks Therein the Zamorin asked 
that several Fathers should be sent to him, and in a special 
manner that Fr. Roz should be allowed to remain with him. 
Having been received with great honour, they behaved, in 
their own way, with great civility. They greatly admired the 
splendour of our Churches, and expressed the desire that the 
Zamorin should build similar ones in his own dominions. They 
boasted of the peace, uttering threats against neighbouring 
Princes, who. unless they obeyed, would be subjugated. When 
the conditions of peace were determined, they returned with 
gifts both for the king and for themselves. The task of 
confirming the alliance by oath was given to the Commander 
Alvaro Branches 

In order to satisfy the Zamorin who demanded a greater 
number of Priests, Father Antonio Schipani, s.j., a learned 
man, well versed in the things of Malabar and of ardent zeal 
was added to Father Acosta, who had remained with the 
King Father Schipani was to be the Superior of the Mission. 
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As 10 Fr. Rot, since he could noi abandon the Thomas Chris- 
tians. he was ordered to go to Calicut now and then. 

The Ambassadors were received by the Zamorin with 
great joy. Immediately nil the Portuguese and the Christians, 
who were war prisoners, were liberated; the war booty was 
returned; and so were returned all the arms that had been 
taken in battle, and which were kept in the Fort. Now to the 
oath with which the peace conditions were to be made firm. 
A field was chosen outside the city, near the sea. The Fathers 
put up there a high Cross, well adorned. On the appointed day, 
the Zamorin with the Crown Prince, many high Officials and 
numerous soldiers came; the Portuguese fleet was at anchor 
near the shore. In older to testify his own and the King's 
satisfaction, the chief of the Officials promised that he would 
put up a set of lamps in the Church of the Fathers, to burn 
there for ever. When everything was ready, guns and mortars 
were fired, and Alvaro, accompanied by his men came on shore 
He embraced the Zamorin, and Officers embraced Officers. 
In order that the sworn peace should be stronger, first the 
Zamorin. then all the rest adored the Holy Cross. Then, on 
the same day. m the same field, a place was chosen to build 
the Church. The Zamorin first dug up some earth to lay the 
foundations. The Fathers and the others, with great fervour, 
continued the work, and removed the earth. The place lor the 
Fathers' house was chosen likewise, and the task of preaching 
the Gospel was undertaken. Many Eavc their names to the 
Christian Faith and their instruction was begun with the 
favour of the Zamorin. as it appears from the following letter 
ol Ihe same to Father Visitor." 

4. Letters to Father Visitor 

The Zamorin wrote thus: "The Fathers who are here 
with me will write to you how much they are loved by me 
and how I do nothing without their advice, for they are men 
of the greatest faith and prudence, and they love me truly 
and cordially. Alvaro Branchez will testify the same, from 
whom I begged to deal with you about my requests. For I 
trust that, as the beginnings of the Fathers' work are so 
promising, the issue will likewise be most happy. What, in 
the presence of Alvaro I promised, the same will be ratified. 
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the more so that it will be pleasing to me and glorious to the 
Portuguese nemo. Now, since your person can do much to 
safeguard our friendship. I ask of you not to be wanting in 
your co-operatlom for you have great Influence with the Vice- 
roys and with the King himself. I thank you most heartily 
for the Fathers whom you have sent, for they bring me many- 
fold advantages and are most attached to me. We hope 
further that many will receive the Holy Law of Christ; and 
tills will afford me the greatest pleasure.” 

The Zamorim. 

The letter of the Commander of the Fleet. Alvaro Bran- 
ches, is as follows:— “F t. Francis Roz did so much in bringing 
about this peace, that very little is due to myself. Hence 
I think It my duty to testify to his endeavours, industry and 
virtue, so that he should lack neither praise nor gratitude. 
The Zamorin and lus people have been so taken up with his 
prudence, civility and gravity, that they are doing their very 
best to give to the Fathers some residence in the royal city. 
Which thing is thought to be most opportune both to spread 
the Faith of Christ and to secure the King’s dominion. To 
this in fact it is necessary that peace should be preserved; 
and this is the work proper of your Society.” 

5. The Embassy or Father Christopher Castro 

Things were as have been described, when the Viceroy 
Don Francisco de Gama succeeded to Mathias Albuquerque. 
De Gama and the Zamorin endeavoured with all their might 
to exterminate Kunhale. Unless this was done, peace would 
never be secure. The Viceroy then put at the head of the 
fleet his own brother, Aloysiu* Gama, and two of our Fathers 
left with him. While the fleet was gathered in Goa during 
the winter, the Zamorin began to grow suspicious lest the 
Portuguese, after having conquered Kunhale, should turn 
against him. Hence he wrote to Fr. Christopher Castro. Rector 
of the College of Cochin. Inviting him to come and deal with 
him on very important matters. The Father, after having 
taken counsel, left with some of the Priests that were working 
among the Thomas Christians, and accompanied by the 
Commander of Cranganore with a company of soldiers. In the 
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Journey they were received everywhere with great courtesy, 
till they reached Palur, a place of Thomas Christians, in the 
dominions of the Zamorin. The Zamorin, together with his 
officials, was waiting for them near the Christian Church. 

“Having greeted the Fathers, he withdrew to his palace, 
which was about half a league distant. Next day. as the 
Fathers were going to see him. he came to meet them half 
way. with the Crown-Prince, many noblemen and soldiers. 
Then, having received them into his house with every mark 
of esteem, he began to treat with the Rector about the business 
of the peace. Was he certain that the Portuguese would keep 
the promises made by Branches? The Father reassured him 
on the matter, and then it was decided that letters should be 
sent to the Viceroy and to Fr. Visitor (Nicholas Pimenta), 
asking the latter to come to the Zamorin, In order to settle 
some points about the peace treaty. There came a favourable 
answer, and then Fr. Castro went to Goa in order to explain 
in person what had been dealt with with the Zamorin. From 
there he returned to Calicut In order to settle the peace and 
to foster the Christian Faith. The affairs with the Zamorin 
having been settled, the Fathers, on their return, stopped in 
a place of Thomas Christians, where they spent the whole 
night in hearing Confessions, and next day the whole popula- 
tion received the Blessed Sacrament. Ours received great 
edification upon discovering such piety among people but 
recently reunited with the Catholic Church. From there, 
accompanied by Christians and pagans, they proceeded to the 

sea. and thence to Cochin Now this Journey was of 

great advantage also to the pagans, for the Calmate, Governor 
of that Coast, was a prisoner of the Zamorin. who had also 
forbidden the people from gathering the cocoanuts. At 
Fr. Castro’s prayers, the Cnimalc was freed, and the prohibi- 
tion lifted. Hence the estimation of the Christiana grew 
amonR the people.” 

6. Hostilities against Kdkhalz; The Zeal of Archbishop 

Mexezzs 

The Zamorin, seeing that Kunhale was harassing him 
ever more and more, gathered 50.000 Nayars and decided to 
destroy the growing power of the Pirate. Thereupon the 
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Viceroy, convinced of the Zamorin's fidelity, renewed the peace 
with him and decided to give no quarter to Kunhate. 

The Moors in Calicut were growing restive, and the 
Fathers were advised to leave the city, which they did. In 
spite of the Zamorin's displeasure. But God consoled them. 
For a cousin of the Zamorin, who. by frequent converse with 
the Fathers, had been instructed in the truths of our Holy 
Faith on the very night in which the Fathers left Calicut, 
was baptized Later on he was confirmed by Archbishop 
Menozes. and. though hidden to all as a Christian, he gave 
to all the example of a good Christian life. Now war was 
preparing. 

The Archbishop, on his way to the South, stopped near 
Kunhale. where he was received in grand style by the Portu- 
guese fleet. The Viceroy had charged him to study the 
situation, to take the advice of the various Commanders and 
see how best the Kunhale could be brought to subjection. The 
ArchbLshop sent back a ship to Goa to acquaint the Viceroy 
of how matter* stood and to urge him on to action. Mean- 
while the Zamorin was insisting with Father Visitor that the 
Fathers should return to Calicut, which they did. The Arch- 
bishop, having fulfilled his political mission began to attend 
more directly to what belonged to his office. 

Two youngsters, fearing punishment for their many mis- 
deeds, had found refuge with Kunhale. 

It was four days that they had turned Mahomedans. 
and they came out of the fortress on elephants, accompanied 
by men dancing and playing all sorts of music, while the 
artillery was booming from the fort. All the fleet felt sorrow 
and shame, and the Archbishop heavy at heart for the perdi- 
tion of the two young men, entered into his room on the ship, 
and wrote them an affectionate letter, exhorting them to return 
to the bosom of Holy Church, promising them all help. 

He sent the letter through a heathen spy; but they not 
answering to the first, he wrote a second and a third and a 
fourth letter. And it pleased God that the two young men. 
moved by the great charity of the Archbishop, after some 
hesitation, decided to return, Then the ArchbishoD moved 
to Cannanore. to visit the place and to await there the two 
prodigals. But they were taken prisoners on tlie way. They 
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were not put to death, however, but were kept on till after 
the battle, wishing the Moors to celebrate their own victory 
with their death But It happened otherwise, for one of them 
died during the battle, while calling to the Portuguese from 
a window to come and enter the Fort which was undefended. 

The other succeeded to run away, and was received by 
the Archbishop with great charity. He went with him to the 
Serra. and stayed with him for some days till he did penance, 
put his affairs in order and lived on with great peace and 
happiness. 

7. The Attack on the Fortress on Kunhale 
In the Nova Relatio we read: ’ Meanwhile the Zamorin 
in order to avenge himself for old offences, and at the same 
time, to please the Portuguese, declared war on the Archplrate, 
the Kunhale. who in the past had served under him. The 
Viceroy, profiting of this opportunity, got ready a strong fleet 
against the Kunhale. in which were sent two of ours. On 
the fixed day the Portuguese made a strong attack, thinking 
they would come out victorious at the first attempt. But. the 
enemy fighting with furious determination, it was necessary 
to give in. some officers and soldiers falling in battle. Our 
Priests, acting as Chaplains both on land and sea, endeavoured 
with all their might to work for the salvation of Souls." 
So far the Nova Relatio. In the Notes we give a letter of 
Francis Roz. s.j., dated from the Camp of the Zamorin on 
the 9th of March 1599. where he describes in detail the battle 
against Kunhale. (1) 

8. The Zamomn's Interview with Archbishop Menrzcs 
Kunhale. emboldened by the failure of the Portuguese, 
assumed the title of "DEFENDER OF MOHAMMEDANISM". 
The Zamorin, however, had not left Kuttakal, where the 
Fort was, but continued the siege through the ?4onsoon. 
Meanwhile, the Synod of Dlamper having been concluded, 
Archbishop Mene2es was returning to Goa towards the end 
of 1599. He was accompanied by two brave Captains, who. 
with their soldiers, desired to enter the service of the Portu- 
guese. They were St. Thomas Christians. Later on they 
fought against the Kunhale. and distinguished themselves for 
their valour. 
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The Archbishop, not knowing the will of the Viceroy os 
to the continuation of the siege, wanted to proceed without 
speaking to the Zamorin. Fr. Roz, S.J., who had done so much 
at the Synod, had come back earlier to Calicut, and. when the 
Zamorin knew that the Archbishop was passing, he sent to 
him Fr. Roz together with his cousin, by name Umare Charare. 
(alias Eran). They persuaded him to stop and see the 
Zamorin, who. still sorry for the Ill-success of the first attack 
on the Kunhale was somewhat mistrustful of the Portuguese. 
Now Umare Charare had been secretly baptized by Fr. Roz 
and acted as a link between the Portuguese and the 
Zamorin. Tho main reason of his coming, however, was that 
he desired to receive Confirmation at the hands of the Arch- 
bishop. This, however, had to be done in secret. So when 
night came the Archbishop, with great joy, took him to a small 
room, which had been conveniently adorned, and there, in the- 
presence of Fr. Roz, he put on the sacred vestments, and kneel- 
ing down, for he wearing the mitre and the room being very 
low, he could not stand, instructed him about the virtue of 
the Sacrament which he then conferred on him. The young 
man shed so many tears, that both the Archbishop and 
Fr. Roz were much edified to sec such devotion and faith. 

They then proceeded to Kunhale's Fort, where the 
Zamorin was This got ready a brocade tent, with many 
carpets, and two chairs, one for the Archbishop and the other 
for himself. 

The Archbishop landed with all his retinue and many 
soldiers and proceeded to the Zamorin’s tent. Cannons and 
arquebuses were fired and there was a grand demonstration. 
The Zamorin. having arranged his soldiers in the shape of 
a crescent, was waiting for the Archbishop. He was a man 
of fine appearance, middle aged, covered with jewels. The 
bracelets were running from the elbows to the wrists, and 
two pages were supporting his arms, both to increase his 
majesty and to help to carry all those precious ornaments. 
He had a necklace of magnificent gems, and ear-rings of most 
precious stones, but so heavy that his ears were lengthened 
out even to touch the shoulders. He was naked from the 
waist up, as is the custom in Malabar. His loin cloth was made 
of silk embroidered with gold, of great value. His girdle was 
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of gold and precious stones, so that he was carrying upon 
himself great riches. 

Behind the King was the heir-apparent; a boy of line 
appearance, well dressed with the sword raised. Near the 
person of the King were all his Lords. When the Archbishop 
reached the Zamorin. all discharged their arquebuses, and 
the two withdrew within the tent, where the Zamorin com- 
manded the heir-apparent to make his reverence to the Arch- 
bishop, which he did, speaking Portuguese; for he was very 
proud of knowing this language. “I^en the King commanded 
the Prince to go and welcome the Portuguese who were on 
the beach, and he told the Lords to keep order among the 
soldiers. So they remained alone with Fr. Roz. who was 
seated on a carpet. After many compliments from both sides, 
the Zamorin said he was very glad to see him, both on 
account of the renown which he had throughout Malabar, 
and of the friendliness he had shown in business with him. 
Then he asked whether he wanted him to open his heart. 
The Archbishop answered that the affairs which are veiled 
and not manifested cannot succeed well; the King, by open- 
ing his heart, would show how much confidence he had in 
his friendship. The King then told him how he had under- 
taken the war against the Kunhalc. who was becoming un- 
bearable both to himself and to the Portuguese, and how, in 
spite of all the wrongs he had received from the Portuguese, 
he desired to be friendly with them. "Yet"— he continued— 
"notwithstanding all the demonstration of friendship, I have 
held, and many have endeavoured to persuade me of it. that 
the Portuguese wanted my help in order to take the Kunhalc's 
Fort, to strengthen themselves therein, and then, from there, 
to fight against me and deprive me of my kingdom, thus 
avenging ancient wrongs. I hold, however, that this infamous 
design does not finally come from their hearts, for though 
the Portuguese have always been enemies to the Calicut 
Kings, I do not envy my enemies their glory, their wealth and 
their virtues, and I have always remarked in them this heroic 
virtue that they are straightforward, truthful and do not 
commit treachery. But the King of Cochin, who Is friendly 
to the Portuguese, has written to me that he knew their aims 
and counsels. And. though Calicut and Cochin have always 
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boon at war, yet. being my brother In the law, which is com- 
mon to us both, he has warned me of their designs. To all 
these reports I refused credence, knowing how much annoyed 
is Cochin at my alliance with the Portuguese, whom he 
always gains to his side against Calicut. Yet, considering the 
Portuguese plans, and how they had not told me when they 
would land and attack the Kunhale. so that, they on one side, 
and I with the Nayars on the other, should have launched the 
attack together, I came to believe that the Portuguese wanted 
to take the Fort without me. and kocp it to themselves, as 
the Rajah of Cochin has told me. In fact, the bad luck which 
they have had, with the lass of so many soldiers, has made me 
believe that God did not wish to give them victory, for their 
intention was bad, as they had proceeded without that sin- 
cerity and fidelity of which they boast so much. Though the 
massacre which they have made of their enemies, and the 
invincible courage with which they have fought, have shown 
well the strength and valour which they have never lacked.” 
The Archbishop was surprised at the words of the 
Zamorin, and answered in this fashion:— "If Your Highness 
ar.d the Kings of Calicut had as many limes treated with the 
Portuguese on points of friendship and peace, and experienced 
their faith and integrity as you have experienced the edge 
of their swords and their strength in war, you would never 
have held them in suspicion— a thing which is far removed 
from the truth and from what they have promised. For. 
thoueh the Portuguese wage war against all their enemies, 
yet they are not accustomed to deceive anyone. But here we 
see the designs of Ihe Rajah of Cochin who resents that Your 
Highness should have made peace with the Portuguese. Now 
if Your Highness had answered his warnings as 1 did, when 
he told me not to trust you, because he knew — as he said — that 
Your Highness had determined to rush on the Portuguese as 
soon as they should have landed, thus lo avenge your ancestors, 
he would not have deceived you with all his fables. But I 
dissimulated his underhand dealings; and so Your Highness 
must do now that you desire our friendship, without fear 
of any treason. For then his intentions will be unmasked and 
the intentions of the Portuguese will be manifest. Now docs 
Your Highness know the office I hold among the Christians?” 
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"Yes", answered the Zamorin. “Your Lordship is the 
Father of all the Christians in India, and the great Brahmin, 
whom all obey in the things pertaining to their religion: and 
no Government can do without it." 

"Then", said the Archbishop, “does Your Highness know 
what is the greatest oath among the Christians?" "Yes", 
answered the King, "it is the book of their Law and the Crow 
which they adore.” “Now", said the Archbishop. “I who hold 
that office, before all these Lords, I will swear by the book of 
our Holy Law, and by the Holy Cross which we adore and 
which is the sign of our Redemption, that the Portuguese never 
had such an intention and that it never pawed through their 
imagination." 

"Enough”, said the King, "the word of a person of such 
authority, as is Your Lordship, is worth any oath to me." 

But the Archbishop was not satisfied: he desired that the 
Lords should be called iri. and in special manner I-»rncve who 
is the most powerful, the most intimate with the King and the 
most opposed to the Portuguese. He. being friendly with 
K unhale, was endeavouring to withdraw the Zamorin from the 
war and from the Portuguese alliance. The Lords being called 
in, the Archbishop swore in their presence what he had said, 
on the Cross which he was wearing. When the Zamorin heard 
that he said: "Now a weight has been lifted from my heart, 
which had been oppressing me for a year, which made me so 
reserved and fearful in the carrying on of this war. But 
henceforth Your lordship will see how I shall carry' on the 
war and the siege, relying on these words." Thus they began 
to treat of the siege, how the King ought to send more soldiers, 
and prepare to attack the fortress and destroy the trenches, 
which were very strong, so that the Goa army upon its arrival, 
should find everything ready. To all this the Zamorin gave his 
orders, according to the lists and memoirs furnished him by 
the Archbishop, and began to carry on the war with greater 
fire and determination He called immediately to arms some 

30.000 Nayars, as he had promised, and he could do it, for, 
whenever he likes, he can, with great ease put on the field 

150.000 men. For the rest, this is a point of great moment to 
have removed the clouds of suspicion from the Zamortn's mind, 
in order to take the fortress (as it was taken later on), and 
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not to leave any seed of dissension among the Nayars and the 
Portuguese (as it had happened so often). All these matters 
having been settled, the Zamorin congratulated the Archbishop 
for all he had accomplished in the Serra, among the Thomas 
Christians, but he was sorry he had not been able to visit all 
the Churches in his Kingdom. The Archbishop thanked him 
and then said "Your Highness has broached a subject of which 
I desire to speak, for the Churches of Your Kingdom are the 
poorest and the least favoured in the whole of Malabar. Now. 
considering your great power and how faithful are the 
Christians of St. Thomas, they ought to be helped." "Your 
Lordship", said the King, "may write all the letters you think 
fit. and I shall sign them immediately." This pleased the 
Archbishop very much, who asked him frankly to give per- 
mission to all his subjects who might so desire to become 
Christian, and to allow freedom for the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

This he granted, and the letters were drawn up on the 
field also that a Church could be built for our Christians in 
Calicut, which he also granted, and it was built, and given to 
the Fathers of the Society, who are there even now. After all 
this they saluted each other and the Archbishop mounted on 
his ship. Before leaving, however, he arranged that some of 
his own soldiers should stay on, ar.d that 100 Nayars should 
be sent to occupy a pass through which the Kunhalc was 
getting his provisions. Thus, the supplies being cut off the 
fortress had finally to yield. Having then settled everything, 
the Archbishop proceeded to Mangalore. 1 

9. New Expedition Against Kunhale 

Since 1595 Mahomet Kunhale Marcahad fortified the town 
of Kunhale, on the Kotta river, by sea and by land. On the 
land side he had made a deep ditch with double trenches two 
and a half yards wide, and at intervals had erected towers 
armed with cannon. Between the two creeks he had built 
a strong wall having a tower at either end, whilst along the 
seashore he had erected a palisade, connecting two bastions, 
in which were heavy cannon that commanded the entrance to 



1 Cf. Jornada-lib. HI. Cb. IV. 
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the harbour. This entrance was further obstructed by means 
of masts strongly chained together. 

We have seen how he successfully withstood the first 
siege and attack in March 1599. After the Portuguese defeat, 
the Zamorin did not give up the siege, but continued It in 
a half-hearted manner. After the interview with Archbishop 
Menozcs, however, he redoubled his efforts. Don Ferdinao 
de Noronha had been helping him with 12 ships to prevent the 
Kunhale from getting relief by sea. As commander of the 
new expedition was appointed Andre Furtado de Mendoza, 
who proceeded South with three galleys and fifty-four other 
vessels. 

Now we shall follow the course of events as it is given 
in Ft. Pimenta's narrative. He says: “Since Fr. Emmanuel 
Gasper and Br. Alexis de Almeida were with the fleet; and 
since Frs Francis Roz and Theophilus Massi had been working 
with the 'Zamorin to bring about an alliance with him and the 
Portuguese against the Kunhale, 1 thought it would be of God’s 
glory if I were to add here what the Fathers related to me about 
the successful issue of this war. In fact it can truly be said 
that no victory won so far by the Portuguese has been so 
glorious and so fruitful for the spreading of Christianity as the 
present one. 

The Commander-In-Chief, Don Andre Furtado dc Men- 
doza left Goa with the fleet on December 3. 1600. and reached 
the Fortress of the Kunhale on the 15th of the same month. 

Before leaving he had chosen Our Lady as Protectress 
of the fleet, and had a solemn Maas sung in her honour. 
At the same time he had asked the Fathers to commend 
him to God and to recite the Litanies of the Saints in our Church, 
that was in his palace. He also obtained lhat some Fathers 
should accompany Ihe fleet as Chaplains. 

Being Ihe Prefect of the Sodality, he recommended the 
Socialists to knock at heaven's doors with their supplications 
for the happy success of the war. 

Having reached Kunhalc's waters he endeavoured first 
of all to pacify the King of Banguel and the Queen of Ullal 
who were ready to fight each other, for he knew that their 
dissensions would have been prejudicial to his success. Since 
the enemy were getting supplies through the river Maim 
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In the Kingdom of Cannanore, and three thousand bags ol 
rice were ready there, he occupied the river's mouth. 

10. The Zamorin and the Admiral 

"The Zamorin breathed more freely when he heard of the 
advent of Don Andre, well knowing his prudence and strength, 
and how formidable he was to the Moors. In fact the Moors 
were saying that their Fort could not be captured by anyone 
except by him. And their courage failed them when the fleet 
appeared before them The Zamorin first sent three of his 
Ix>rds to Erect him on his ship; then he himself came out about 
three thousand yards towards the sea. from the city of Calicut, 
and received him into a splendid tent, wherefrom all having 
withdrawn, except Fr. Roz. who acted as interpreter, he spoke 
at length with the Admiral. The latter, in few but telling 
words, exposed his plans and how he meant to take the 
Fortress. He told him also not to listen to counsellors, who 
secretly favoured the enemy. This over, lie put a magnificent 
chifin. which he was wearing, round the Zamorin's neck, who, 
though covered with jewels, showed that he greatly appreciated 
the gift. At this meeting they dealt of hostages that should 
be mutually given for greater security. The Zamorin on his 
side would give the Prince of Tanur and a Camavor, first 
Governor in the kingdom. But when he showed displeasure 
that they should be sent to Cochin, to his rebellious enemies, 
the Fathers assured him that they themselves would guarantee 
their safety. And to Cochin sent they were, where they were 
received and treated with splendid goodwill. Upon visiting 
our College there, they noticed unmistakable signs of bene- 
volence and love and with great admiration and edification 
they witnessed the procession of the Confraternity of Mercy, 
where many Sodalists, every Friday of Dent, take the discipline. 
To the Zamorin two noble Portuguese were given as hostages. 

About this time the King of Cochin sent a Brahmin with 
letters to the Zamorin wherein he advised him to make peace 
with Kunhale. and to accept the conditions of peace, for in 
the end he would be his vassal. Of other things he 
would be informed by the bearer, who warned him not 
to trust the Portuguese, and not to allow them to get 
a footing in his own dominions; for. under the pretext 
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of commerce, they would erect fortresses near the sea, and 
little by little would penetrate Into the very heart of the 
kingdom. But the Zamorin was well aware that this advice 
did not come from a sincere heart, but rather from envy of 
his success (the Rajah in fact was a rebel). He decided, how- 
ever. to open the whole thine to Fr. Roz. who told him to be 
absolutely sure of the Portuguese good faith; and so the 
Brahmin was dismissed with fair words. 

Meanwhile the Admiral was strenuously preparing for 
the siege, and decided to go and acquaint the Zamorin of every- 
thing. He availed himself of the opportunity to reassure him. 
and, in the presence of Fr. Roz, to discuss various points con- 
nected with the Success of the war. 

Since the Arioli were helping Kunhale from the North. 
Don Andre, with gifts and threats, persuaded them to desist, 
and obtained from them, timber, workmen, elephants. In 
fact they sent him 8 Kurups — most important men — as hostages, 
and forbade under the pain of death that any help should 
be given to the Kunhale. 

He got to know from some leaders in the Fort that the 
800 Moors inside suffered from great scarcity of provisions. 
He then surrounded the Fort with 1,200 Portuguese and 12,000 
Navars. besides those that had come from Cochin. Since the 
enemy had obstructed the mouth of the harbour, Don Andre, 
with the help of men and elephants, succeeded in transporting 
by land 17 ships into the river to be used in the siege. 

11. The Festival at Tibunavavi (2) 

"At this time the Zamorin had to be present at some 
festival which takes place every 12 years, and where all 
extortions which the Lords may have exacted from Brahmins 
and others, whom the Pagans hold in honour on account of 
their superstition, are remitted. The Zamorin either com- 
pensates for wrongs sustained, or punishes the guilty. Once 
upon a time all the Rajahs of Malabar used to attend this great 
festival. But now that the King of Cochin has freed himself 
from the Zamorin's yoke, he holds a separate festivity. 

The origin of the feast is as follows: A certain Brahmin 
from Tanur had been accused of a false crime. Full of sorrow, 
he betook himself to the banks of the Ganges, which these 
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people honour as a divinity. Having passed there some years 
in great austerities, while he was thinking of going bark to 
his country, the Goddess Ganga appeared to him in a vision 
and told him that on the last day of February she would 
appear on the river of his place, which would flood the country, 
and would move up against current. In order that the words 
of the Biahmin should carry conviction, his own book and 
stool would be seen floating against current. The Goddess 
commanded that all the Kings and Chieftains of Malabar and 
all the neighbouring people should be invited to the festival. 
The Brahmin did as he was told, and things turning out as 
predicted, he was freed from infamy. 

To celebrate this event an infinite multitude of people 
flocks to the place of the miracle. The Zamorin having spent 
28 days in bathing in the river and in offering various sacri- 
fices to Ganga, returns to the city in all his glory, shining 
with jewels, sitting on an elephant covered with gold, and 
surrounded by the multitude in whose presence he mounts 
the throne, magnificently adorned, and at the firing of guns 
he bows three times to the people and the people to him. 
Then his gladiators play before him. After the play Princes 
and peoples make obeisance. In the meantime the Zamorin 
Is never abandoned by his bodyguard. The expenses met by 
the Zamorin on this occasion mount up to 20.000 ducats. 

But the devil, in order to lead souls to perdition, has 
contrived a horrible trick. Some 80 years previously the 
Zamorin had got rid of some neighbouring King; and there 
was a law among his heirs that some soldiers should, during 
the festival offer themselves to death, not, however, without 
a desperate defence. On the last .occasion there were 30, who. 
leaping among the crowd, slaughtered a great number, till 
they themselves were cut to pieces by the bodyguard. 

12 Father Roe's Work 

“Father Francis Roz with some Portuguese accompanied 
the King to the festival, which seems to have been arranged 
by Divine Providence. For some of the most intimate friends 
of the Zamorin had suggested to him to stop the siege of 
Kunhale’s Fort. But the Zamorin told everything to the Father 
who reminded him of the promise he had made to the Admiral 
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to expel ihe Moor* from his Kingdom. During those 28 or 
30 days they often conferred together, and the Zamorin con- 
fessed that, but for the Father's advice, he would never have 
gone on with the siege. 

Besides, whenever the King was appearing in public, he 
desired the Father to be with him. and gave him a most 
honourable place. He had also assigned him a dwelling near 
his own. and well guarded. The Brahmins could not bear It. 
though outwardly they had to honour the Father. 

And they wondered exceedingly when, the conversation 
falling upon some mystery of the Christian faith, he solidly 
explained it, and from their very books showed the foolishness 
of their superstition, and evinced a deep knowledge of their 
most secret tenets— though they gave no signs of conversion. 
Among the Brahmins there is one sect, which docs not care 
for idols, and which guards chastity till 20 or even 25 years. 
For this purpose its adepts eat every day the marrow of 
a certain fruit called caruza, which makes them impotent for 
a time. They do not abstain, like the rest, from eating flesh 
meat or fish and from drinking wine. They do not cremate 
the dead. When they come out, someone preceeds them 
shouting Poo, Poo, i.e.. Away, Away. The King pays honour 
to them not they to the King. I saw other Brahmins inside 
iron cages, looking haggard, covered the head and clothes with 
ashes in order to do penance, I saw others burning part of 
their bodies They are all. so to say, drunk with the wine 
of vain glory, and. incapable of Christian humility, they make 
much of popular admiration and applause. 

On account of the peace between the Zamorin and the 
Portuguese, the Thomas Christians came to the festival In 
greater numbers than ever before. One day while the King 
was passing before my house, they that were with me. saluted 
him, and the King, with great kindness, asked how they were, 
and then told the Father that he would gladly give audience 
to their leaders. They, together with some Priests, dressed 
up beautifully, did not hesitate to present themselves to him 
The King showed the greatest pleasure, and asked them many 
questions about religion. They answered well and said that 
their law agreed in everything with that of Fr. Francis (Roz). 
the more so that now they accepted the Archbishop of Goa 
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as their Pastor and Prelate. Then the King said: There is 
great friendship between me the Archbishop and the Fathers. 
Tell me now what I can do for you. I am ready to give you 
a place in Calicut itself and in my kingdom. And, after having 
shown them other signs of goodwill, ordered that food should 
be given to them and a guard of Nayars to accompany them 
So their native place. 

13. CowriNUAnoN or tub Sikck 

“During the festivities the Zamorin let the Admiral know 
that he desired to be present at the taking of the Fort. The 
Admiral agreed, but meanwhile harassed the enemy in every 
way. He freed the harbour from the logs, anchors and chains 
with which it had been closed. When he heard that Kunhalo 
had obtained from the Nayak of Madura permission to build 
a fort at Ramanacor — which would have been a disaster to 
Portugal and the Christians— and that he held ships ready 
towards the South, wherein he could make good his escape, 
the Admiral decided to destroy the Fort, which was done with 
great losses of the enemy, and not without Portuguese blood. 

The festival being over, the Zamorin and the Admiral 
decided that, to avoid useless bloodshed, permission should 
be given to all to leave the Fort- About 300 Moors and 600 
women came out, reduced to such an extremity that they moved 
all to pity. 

The Fort was situated on a peninsula, surrounded by water 
on three sides, with double walls and two towers. In 
a previous effort to take one of them 200 Portuguese and 
1.000 Nayars had fallen. But now they took it easily. 

Ono day news were brought to the Admiral that the 
Kunhale had agreed with the Zamorin's officers to manage to 
escape secretly. Though a Captain was guarding the exits 
with 500 soldiers, yet, since one man, by night could easily 
escape their vigilance the Admiral decided to finish the busi- 
ness in one day. He exhorted his own to obey. Then, gather- 
ing all the officers, he told them to betake themselves each 
one to his own ship, and thereto obey whomsoever he should 
nominate their leader; for on their prompt and exact obedience 
depended the successful issue of the enterprise. Calling then 
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the one. whom he wanted to be the leader, told him: "When 
you will receive my ring, you will, with God's help get inside 
one or the walls, and then you will never leave If. The same 
he ordered to another man, telling him secretly on which side 
to launch the assault He himself would attack the Fort's 
walls — a thing most difficult and arduous These things over, 
he crossed to the other side, and fully armed, and accompanied 
by select men. he endeavoured to clear the Zamorin’s mind 
of the last traces of suspicion against the Portuguese Then 
he sent one ring to the Captain who commanded the ships at 
the harbour's mouth, and the other ring to the Captain of 
the ships towards the river. For a while he delayed with the 
Zamorin. but, when he heard the artillery, he left the King 
suddenly, and rushed to his troops, whom he led to the bastions 
before tire other soldiers had finished landing. In a moment 
the walls were attacked and the royal standard was flying 
on the top. He was one of the first; some of the Moors ran 
into the Fort, others not knowing that we were occupying 
the river, tried to save themselves by swimming. The Admiral 
ordered that fires should be thrown from the walls into the 
streets inside. Thus the fort was pressed on all sides. But 
it could yet be defended, for the Moors had about three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, though small So the Admiral ordered 
heavier bombardment. We did not suffer much Andre 
Rodrigue*, however, had his teeth knocked off by a ball; and 
he said humorously: "That Moor foresaw that I would not eat 
any more with them". Kunhalc wondered at the quickness 
and untiling efforts of the Admiral: and the Moors, seeing 
him rushing everywhere were saying that his soul was filling 
four bodies Others believed that he could not he hit on ac- 
count of a ring given him by the Archbishop 

Our Fathers were not idle; they encouraged the soldiers 
and they chiefly heard the Confessions of the wounded in the 
main galley, which had been transformed into a hospital 
Besides, they endeavoured to allay the Zamorin’s suspicions. 
He said openly that he had known them for four years, and 
he was sure of their sincerity and faith. On the contrary he 
was not so sure of the Captains, who were ever coming and 
going. The Admiral and others had of him the same, or even 
better, esteem. 
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14- Quahrkls and Suspicions 

‘•Much booty was burned: of the rest both Portuguese and 
Nayars possessed themselves. The Moors had buried much 
treasure. To unearth It were sent everywhere one Noyar and 
one Portuguese but on account of the latter's ignorance of the 
native customs, and of the former's greed, there was fear of 
great quarrels. In fact one of the chief Nayars was killed. 
The matter was brought to the King, who promised that, 
through Fr. Roe, he would inform the Admiral and have the 
culprit punished. Rut they shouted and threatened that they 
had no King, because he used the Portuguese instead of them 
in settling the business, and their fury went so far that, when 
the Zamorin had given orders that Fr Roz should be sent for. 
some Nayars, with swoids raised, suddenly came after him; 
and they would have killed him near the palace of the Heir- 
apparent, if the latter had not succeeded in freeing him from 
their hands. He kept him with himself till the Admiral, 
through the other two Fathers, who were with him. quieted the 
two parties, and showed to the Nayars that they were not 
without fault. 

While Don Andre was busy in bombarding the Fort, some- 
body came and told him that the Zamorin, who had promised 
to give up the Kunhnlc to him. had arranged, for one hundred 
thousand ducats, to allow him free passage through his domi- 
nions. though the terms of the pact were not quite certain as 
yet. The Admiral got so angry at this, that in 24 hours he 
succeeded in exciting the Nayars against the Zamorin. The 
Fathers were very sorry, for they feared that the war would 
take a turn for the worse, the more so that, when the Admiral 
had been invited to discuss matters, he had answered that he 
would come, but with arms and in the open field. The King 
refused to appear with his soldiers, believing it would be suffi- 
cient for him to come accompanied by only one soldier. The 
armies were standing on either side, watching the two leaders 
who were parleying in the middle. The Admiral said: “Sire. 
I, by God's grace am the Commander-In-Chief, who now 
appoints Princes and Kings, now deposes them, and even 
condemns them to death. 1 swear by Christ's Law that should 
you help Kunhale to escape. I with these soldiers will leave no 
stone unturned till the city of Cnlicut with all your kingdom 
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be destroyed!" The Interpreter, who was a good Christian from 
Ceylong (Quilon?), under advice from the Fathers, translated 
these threats with great calm and moderation. But. though 
the Zamorin did not understand the Admiral’s words, yet he 
realised from his gestures and from the tone of his voice that 
he was burning with rage. So he suddenly changed his mind, 
and he declared publicly by a letter signed with his own hand, 
that he would give up not only the Kunhale, but also 40 
leaders among the Moors. 

Though, he added, it was against custom to give up one 
person to another, yet, since the Kunhale was e traitor, as 
a traitor he would be treated. Then they embraced one an- 
other, and by music and artillery they showed their Joy. 

The Zamorin, having been so often deceived by the advice 
of his own. began to mistrust them and put all his confidence 
in the Fathers. 

15 Kunhale is Taken Prisoner 

"Kunhale, noticing that the Fort was in ruins, and the 
enemy could enter whenever they pleased, and that their food 
would not suffice even for a day. decided to yield himself 
up to the Zamorin, if he could obtain to have his life spared. 
But, as he related to his guards, he dreamt during the night 
that the Zamorin would give him up to the Admiral, who 
would condemn him to die. They say that then he armed 
himself and urged the troops to make a sudden sortie: but the 
soldiers let him know that it would be foolish to offer them- 
selves to die like that. Then some of his pseudo-priests, taking 
him aside, and reciting some prayers over him. persuaded him 
that he would not die, and that no confidence should be placed 
in dreams. The Moors asked for an interview with the 
Admiral, but the latter — knowing their cunning — told them 
that he had nothing to do with them; if, however, they desired 
to speak with the Zamorin their messenger should do so with 
one of his Captains, who would see to it that he did not speak 
with anybody else. The Moors accepted. They had two inter- 
views, and the Zamorin sent word that towards evening he 
would send a report of what had taken place. But he would 
not come himself, till through Emmanuel Gasper, he was 
assured that no evil would be done to him. He came, and after 
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a few words the Zamorin with his soldiers on one part of the 
Fort, and the Admiral with his on the other, arranged a wide 
passage, through which the besieged should come out. 

First appeared the sick, marching four abreast, then the 
wounded, then the soldiers without arms, and finally the 
Kunhale, with his Minister, Secretary and Cynale, the Major- 
domo and other Lords, dressed with a precious dress, and with 
the scimitar turned downwards in his hand He looked fear- 
less. thus hiding the dread of death. The Zamorin ordered 
that they should deprive him of the scimitar. Then he made 
a sign to the Admiral that command should be given to take 
him; and it was done. Then the Nayars began to shout: — 
‘To arms, to arms". But the King explained that it was he 
who spontaneously gave him up to the Admiral. And so 
Kunhale, Cinalc, the Secretary and forty other Moors were 
taken prisoners by the Portuguese, four or five having dis- 
appeared in the confusion. The Zamorin insisted with the 
Admiral that he should not spare the Kunhalc's life. 

The Admiral then took the King by the hand, went into 
the Fort and, except the guns which were equally divided, 
gave him whatever was found Inside, praising him for hts 
fidelity. And, since these people long after such advantages, 
the King was very much pleased with the liberality of the 
Admiral, and then It appeared that the Portuguese in no way 
desired to enslave him and his Kingdom. Nor did the 
Admiral show himself ungrateful to God. for, falling on his 
knees, with tears and great feeling thanked God, and the next 
Saturday, ie., on the 18th of March, had a Mass of thanks- 
giving sung in honour of the Blessed Virgin. 

16. The End or Kunhale and op His Associates 

“The Zamorin In the presence of the Admiral and of all 
the Officers said so many things in praise of each Father of 
the Society that, out of modesty they withdrew The King, 
however, did not desist, but affirmed that if the alliance had 
been made between himself and the Portuguese, and if the 
war had been brought to a successful issue, it was due — he 
was convinced — to the sincerity and good faith of the Fathers, 
The Admiral, on the other hand, showing plainly that such 
words pleased him much, exhorted the Zamorin never to allow 
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the Fathers to leave him if he desired the alliance and friend- 
ship of the Portuguese. 

Finally, having renewed again the peace and alliance, the 
guns were equally divided, the Fortress, which was as big as 
a town, was razed to the ground and the Zamorin gave to 
the Admiral a gold plate on which it was written that till the 
sun and the moon would last, no place would be allowed 
to the Moois there, and power was given to the Portuguese 
to kill as many as they could find there. 

A great crowd rushed to sec the Kunhale bound in chains, 
who for the last thirty years had been famous throughout the 
East. For. with his constant piracies, with the help of the 
Zamorin. he infested the Indian seas; and from his nest, he 
had begun to call himself a King, and the Defender of Islam. 

All who took to sea endeavoured to make themselves 
secure with his letters patent — even Portuguese merchants. 
The previous year he had sent to Mecca a trophy of his victory; 
namely, an image of his Fort surrounded by the King and by 
the Portuguese. And he had spread the news among Muslim 
Princes, and even to the Sultan of Turkey, that the name of 
the Portuguese had become extinct in India. In fact the Moors 
were astonished to hear of his fall, and some even sent spies 
to see if it was true. Kunhale. whenever he showed himself 
to the public, lamented his ill-luck, and in the prison at Goa 
confessed that it was God's punishment for having once put 
on a chasuble in jest, and for having used as a spitoon a 
consecrated chalice; nay he had killed a Christian slave who 
was remonstrating with him for his impiety. He died obsti- 
nate in his perfidy; nor was he converted by anyone, however 
much they tried. 

Different was the ca30 of his Secretary and Minister 
Cinale. This man. a Chinese by birth, had been taken by the 
Moor pirates when still a boy and having turned Mahomc- 
dan, became a great enemy of Christianity, and had excogi- 
tated various torments to pervert the Christians. But when 
the Father of the Christians told him that he would be exe- 
cuted, moved by the admonitions of the Fathers, and by the 
example of other chief Moors, received Baptism. 

With the fleet had come to Goa Uniales Carle, nephew of 
the Zamorin. in order to sign the peace with the Viceroy. 
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As we know, he had been baptized by Ours and continued 
by the Archbishop. During the war he had given good exam- 
ples of Christian observance. Once, while walking with one 
of Ours, had confessed his sms, not to arouse the suspicions 
of others, for his conversion had been kept secret. While at 
Goa he was never tired of staying with Ours, and was filled 
with joy at seeing the multitude and fervour of the new 
Christians of Salseto. 

Once he declared he had been much grieved by his being 
compelled to leave the church during Mass, in order not to 
betray himself. One day, being in my room with Fr. Ro 
he spoke at length of spiritual things and of the way of con- 
verting the Malayalees. I gave him a wax Agnus Dei, which 
he received on his knees, and kissed and promised he would 
wear it round his neck till his death. In leaving here he got 
alms for the Cross erected in Malabar even from his Pagan 
compatriots. The Archbishop gave them hi3 blessing, that 
they might return safe and sound to their country, for of two 
ships, one was sunk, and the other that was carrying our 
Calicut Procurator was so tossed about by the waves that the 
passengers were saved with difficulty. 

These things I thought of writing with regard to the 
Mission to the Zamorin." 

17. Padre Fenicio's Endeavours 70 Preserve Peace 

Later on we shall speak of Fr. Fenicio's disputations in 
Calicut. From there it will be seen how friendly the Father 
was with the Zamorin. Going through the Annual Letters, 
we have gleaned other particulars of the Zamorin's relations 
with Fr. Fcnicio. 

We give them here. 

The Annual Letter of 1605, speaking of Calicut, sounds a 
note of pessimism. "For’ 1 — it says— "in the citadel of Muslim 
superstition and in the home of Hindu idolatry, we have on 
one side the perfidy of the Moors and on the other the 
pride and lust of the Hindus which crush the seed or the 
heavenly husbandman," and so the two Fathers did m vain— 
if such work can ever be done in vain— plough and sow the 
Calicut field. 
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To increase their difficulties an incident took place, which 
nearly undid the work of peace which had been built up with 
such care. A Moor ship, having met the Portuguese fleet, 
tried to pass on without saluting the flag. The Portuguese 
thereupon set lire to it. When the news reached Calicut there 
was such a commotion among the Moors, that they threatened 
to wipe out even the name of the Portuguese from the Calicut 
shore. But the Fathers succeeded first to quiet the rage of 
the Muslims and secondly to reconfirm the alliance with the 
Portuguese. That was very important at that time when the 
Dutch were making their appearance in Indian waters, and 
were creating serious trouble to Portugal. Padre Fenicio was 
instrumental to bring about peace. He personally went to 
Goa to plead with the Viceroy. Several times he went to 
Cochin to deal with the Admiral; and many a time did he 
approach the Zamorin. Nor did he succeed only in reconcil- 
ing the Zamorin with the Portuguese, but he did the same with 
the Raja of Cranganore. 

Gukhhkho (pp. 124-25) gives us valuable information 
on these events which took place in 1606, 1607. The Nayars 
had committed a grievous injustice towards a Cassanar, who 
belonged to the Thomas Clergy under the Bishop of Cranga- 
nore. The Bishop tried his best to induce the King of Paru — 
according to the customs of the Rajas of this land — to give 
due satisfaction But either he refused, or the Bishop thought 
that by leaving the injury unpunished, there would be occa- 
sion for the Nayars to grow bolder and do worse, so he 
induced the Captain of Cranganore to make war with the 
King of Paru, which he did immediately, blocking the river 
with armed boats, which prevented commerce. But the King 
being obstinate, the Viceroy of India ordered the Captoin-in- 
chief of the Malabar Army to go there and punish the King. 
The army entered the Taliporto bar. and before the soldiers 
got on land the Cranganore Fathers, as is the custom, hastened 
to hear their confessions. After this the soldiers made several 
assaults, in which they killed many, and destroyed the cocoa- 
nut groves; and had there not been such a network of canals 
and rivers they would have finished the business. Finally the 
King, returned to his senses, began to treat of peace. In this 
the arrival of Fr. Fcnicio was of incalculable help. The 
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Zamorin himself had sent him to the King, asking him to 
make peace with the Portuguese. 

And the peace was finally concluded with satisfaction on 
both sides, though the Christians had the best of it, as it was 
reasonable. For the King showed himself very yielding and 
respectful towards the Bishop, on whose behalf this was being 
done And the punishment made the Bishop more respected 
with the Christians and more feared by the Gentiles, among 
whom his Diocese is scattered. 

18. Troubles in Calicut— The Zamorln continues to 
Protect the Fathers 

The short notice about Tanur which we find in the Annual 
Letter of 1610 is optimistic. The people, it says, on hearing 
about our Holy Religion, find it very good and most reasonable 
and true. Hence some embrace it. Many, when in trouble, 
or when they lose things, recommend themselves and make 
promises to Our Lady and to the Holy Cross; and find help. 

"In Calicut"— the letter continues— "there are two Fathers, 
one of whom is Fr. Fenicio. who works much both in preaching 
the Gospel (though very few embrace it), and in preserving 
peace. On the occasion of a commotion stirred up by the 
Gentiles against the Christians, the Zamorln protected us and 
punished them. On Maundy Thursday, while we hold service 
in our Church, the fishenr.en come along shouting and mis- 
behaving. The Father tries to persuade them to disperse, but 
one of them threatens him with death, and some Christians 
are ill-treated and wounded. Thereupon the Zamorin, to 
show his benevolence towards us, holds an enquiry and con- 
demns to death two of the ringleaders, fines the fishermen, 
ra7.es lo the ground some of their huts and deprives of his 
office their chief man. He then presents a lamp and a silk 
cloth to the Church.” 

In the Annual Letter of 1611, besides Calicut and Tanur 
is mentioned Ponnani, which is described as the second city — 
after Calicut — in the Zamorin’s dominions. The Zamorin had 
granted faculty to the Fathers to build a Church in Ponnani, 
arid they started one in honour of the Assumption of Our 
Lady, in spite of strong opposition on the part of the Moors. 
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One poor wretch who had renounced the faith, came back by 
Cod'* grace, and brought to the Father all the little idols he 
had. Three are baptized and many more give hope of 
early conversion. 

The writer then gives a long description of the feast at 
Tirmai (Tinmarayt), which we have given elsewhere. There 
is an interesting detail about a Brahmin, who, during the 
festivities, had stolen a golden girdle. He was tied to a pole, 
an object of fear to all; and since he might not be killed, for 
he was a Brahmin, they blinded him by driving a needle into 
hts eyes. 

The writer says that he leaves out many things which 
had been related to him by Fr. Fenicio who had been present 
at the feast. Then he passes on to give the number of con- 
verts in Calicut during the year undecim oi'iculae only: for, 
as he sadly remarks, "non ©nines o bed i uni Euangeli©”. He 
gives then another re'ason for such scarcity; namely, the un- 
certainty of peace between the Zamorin and the Portuguese. 
Owing to that, many gave hopes of conversion, but never 
came to the point And the Fathers wore like the peasants, 
who are ever poor at present, but will surely be wealthy in 
the near future. Yet — adds the pious writer — should one little 
soul be brought to Christ through our labour, we shall not 
lave worked in vain, for Christ shed His Blood for one ai 
well as for all. Then he goes on to relate how or the Portu 
juese flee; two ships were wrecked off the Malabar Coast 
Some of the sailors were taken by the Moors, some were 
Drought to Calicut. But the Fathers obtained from the Zamo- 
rin that all should be freed. Moreover, he granted that the 
euns which had been captured should be returned to the Portu- 
guese. 

19. A Phovinciai.’s Difficulties 

In October 1613 the Provincial Francisco Pero, in a letter 
to Fr. General Aquaviva, speaks of the difficulties met with by 
the Fathers of his Mission and of his own troubles in govern- 
ing it. 

He was especially anxious as to the observance of the 
twelfth Canon of the fifth General Congregation, wherein the 
Fathers are cautioned not to interfere in political matters. 
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Since two years there was war between the Zamorin and the 
Raja of Cochin. 

The Diocese had churches in both slates, and so the 
Fathers were working in both. Many Portuguese favoured the 
Cochin potentate, who, being an old ally of Portugal, expected 
both the Bishop and the Fathers to side with him. On the 
other hand the Zamorin too had his own pretensions, which 
indeed were not wholly unfounded. Naturally the Fathers 
who were working in his territory, and who had received 
favours from him in the past, were unwilling to displease him. 
Archbishop Roz was endeavouring to steer his own course 
without foundering In the Portuguese eddies, or in the troubled 
waters of Cochin or of Calicut. The poor Provincial desired 
more expeditious method* and so he blurts out that "since 
the Bishop has been for so many years in Malabar he has taken 
up the ways and manners of the place: and in business he 
talks much but comes lo no conclusion”. 

The Zamorin wished that Fr. Fenlcio should take Interest 
in his affairs: but the Raja of Cochin objected. Hence 
Fr. Fenicio's difficult position. In fact all the Fathers of Tanur. 
Calicut. Cochin, Cranganore and Vaipicota were more or less 
in the same boat. They endeavoured to be the friends of all. 
but satisfied no one. The Provincial recommended prudence: 
but complained that the Archbishop, though he was a Professed 
of the Society, and so whatever he did was attributed to the 
Society, was at times lacking in caution. For instance, he 
entrusted secret* to some people of the place, which afterwards 
were given out to everybody, thus causing trouble and dis- 
content 

Was then Fr. Fcnicio, on the occasion of the war, and on 
the strength of the twelfth Canon of the fifth Congregation re- 
moved from Calicut? Some have thought so; but though there 
may have been question of recalling him in 1613, he was not 
recalled. In fact In a letter written by Fr. Fenicio in February 
1621, he says Ihat he worked in Calicut for 1ft years, that is 
to say from 1601 to 1619. 

Some have described his Mission in Calicut as mainly 
political. (3) That It was not so we have had abundant proofs 
in the foregoing pages. The Zamorin. however, though genu- 
inely attached to Fr. Fcnicio. shaped his policy as circumstances 
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demanded, and allowed himself lo be guided by one supreme 
motive: self-interest. Thus in 1615 he made a Treaty with 
Captain Keeling, where wc read the following words: — 

"As heretofore I have ever been an enemy to Portugal, so 
I propose to continue for ever." Evidently the Fathers' dip- 
lomatic Mission In Calicut had not had lasting effects. The 
7.amorin promises eternal friendship to the English, should 
they help him to reconquer Cranganore and Cochin. In 
Cranganore he wants to build a house "for some of his own 
people to the number of a hundred persons". Cochin is to 
belong entirely to the English.* 

However, when the Zamorin saw .... that he could get 
no help from England he showed the English but scant 
courtesy. 



NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 

i A letter Of Fr. Ho?, *J., from Kunhate's Camp. 

’■At your Reverence’s request 1 remained In the camp with 
the Zamorin. Your Rev. wrote to me saying that the Fathers 
who had come from Goa were sufficient for the dent and that I 
should neither be present at the assault nor entangle myself in 
the counsels of war. I have fully complied with your request, 
me assault was carried on in this manner: Louis Gama, the 
Admiral of the Beet, had disembarked his soldiers among whom were 
1,500 Portuguese, in the territory of Ariorus beyond the river 
K unhale. He then bound the ships together in the form of bridges. 
Having constructed the bridges, he told Louis de Silva, the brave 
commander of the army, to cross the river with a select band 
of 300 soldiers, and to begin the attack. In the meantime he would 
remain In the camp with the rest of the army, ready to help in 
case of need Accordingly on Thursday. March 4th. before day- 
break. they crossed the river and at the given signal rushed at 
the enemy now gathered on the bank. On the other side about 
50,000 Nayars with 300 Portuguese were approaching the Fort 

The Zamorin, the little Prince and some petty kings and lords 
and 1. watched the light from an elevated and secure place. 

The conflagration was terrible, and frequent flashes of booming 
cannons spread their light on all sides. At the sight of the signal 
for the rtist attack the Zamorin fell on Ills knees and with joined 
hands and eyes lifted up to heaven implored God’s assistance. 
Our men through arrows and tire in that terrlblt rumble of cannon 



a Cl. Letters received by the East India Company, Vol. IV, 
1616. Edited by W. Foster, txmdon. 1900. pp. 64-66. 
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and In that tempest of sparkling shots, made headway with in- 
credible daring, and breaking the enemy's bailie line were nearing 
the gates of the Fori But a sad occurrence augured 111 to our 
party. 

At the commencement of the tight, the Portuguese General. 
Louis dc Silva, was struck dead, being pierced by a dart besmeared 
with sulphur. His companions wrapped his body in a winding 
sheet and tried their best to conceal his death from others. Yet 
the battle with the Kunhale was carried on- On the opposite side 
Kurlmussa fell. This man had Infested the aea for many years 
and had rendered navigation most dangerous. Having captured 
several Portuguese vessels, he got a large booty from them. Before 
now he had evaded capture, though he had suffered some defeats. 
With him perished his father Cutiacemus and his cousin, two 
cousins of Kunhale, and also Cutamuemus, who but a few days 
before had taken one of our vessels. Many other generals and 
leading men, more dangerous than Kunhale, fell. 

Kunhale himself narrowly escaped death, having received 
three wounds, two with the javelin and one with the sword. A 
shrine outside the fort was burnt, and with it many houses. In 
this fight three hundred Mahonunedans and fifteen of our soldiers 
perished. Among the latter there was n Franciscan Friar. The 
Nay am. who were fighting on the Southern side, having burnt 
down some of the entanglements, killed several Mahommedans. but 
for want of battle axes they could not demolish the wall. A hun- 
dred Nayars and also four Portuguese died there Ours, having 
finally got the upper hand, the death of the general was made 
known to all. Already ours were without powder, cannon halls 
and arrows. These aids had to be had from the General In Chief 
beyond the river: and so they were expected in vain For the 
31 boats, which, hound together, served as bridge, were abandoned 
by the rowers, and floating about in the water, were of no use to 
either party. So the servant of Anthony Lciva, the standard 
bearer of India, sounded the retreat. Anthony himself had already 
fallen, having fought bravely and caused great damage to the 
enemy. When our men saw themselves bereft of their General 
and standard bearer, deserting the battle lines in confusion they 
abandoned their arms and threw themselves into the river in hot 
haste. In consequence, about 260 Portuguese were found missing. 
Hr. Sebastian Gonsalves, and his companion, a lay-brother, suc- 
ceeded In escaping death But while the brother was trying to 
launch a boat with the help of some others, a shot struck his right 
arm and fractured It. With the help of a faithful neophyte, who 
lives With us incognito, we buried the corpses of seventy-six 
Portuguese, which were thrown on the bank. This disaster caused 
inexpressible grief to the Zamorin and the Nayars 

Both the Zamorin and other Prir.ccs had warned the Portu- 
guese to act cautiously and especially to see to It that several 
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boats were kept ready on the river to brine the soldiers, who 
wished to withdraw from the bottle, conveniently to shore. They 
had also advised them not to attack alone but in company with 
many thousand Nayars. Had they followed this advice, they would 
certainly have Indicted heavier losses on the enemy. But. anxious 
to have tl>e entire glory of the victory to themselves, they did 
not seek the aid of the Nayars. I myself heard some one lamenting 
that he could not see a single grey head in the whole army. 

They did not wish to inform the Zamorin cither of the day 
of the attack or on which side they would assault the fort The 
King resented this very much and attributed the defeat to their 
misconduct in trying to deceive him, In spite of hla faithfulness, 
and in taking every responsibility In their hands. This grief was 
augmented by the King of Cochin, for wltcm we had done so 
much, but who warned the Zamorin by letter not to place too 
much conddence In the Portuguese. Almighty God wished to 
forewarn us of the sad Uaue of this engagement. Three or four 
days before the fight they say that a thunder-bolt descended by 
night on tlie side of the Kunhalc, and flashing over the whole fleet, 
vanished on the prietorian trireme. Also Fr. Thcophilus who had 
come from Cochin, to stay at the Calicut residence, narrated to 
me un the following day an event, which, he said, occurred to him 
four days before the battle. He happened to see at night on the 
flagship a ghost passing quickly, who grasping his hand said 
"Goo's Punishment". By these words he see mod to express God’s 
anger and revenge. This sad issue, so pernicious to our soldiers, 
also struck such terror Into the hearts of the enemy that no out- 
dared on that day to bury the dead. They feared lest our men. 
having formed again Into battle array, should attack them anew. 
But when they saw our ships set sail, deserting the banks, their 
fear was changed Into derision and rightly too. For had our 
soldiers only remained In the camp two days longer, I believe 
the enemy would have surrendered. So the Admiral was com- 
pelled to gather up the baggage immediately and to set sail. Now, 
that this letter may be not only a tale of woe. without a ray 
of comfort. I wish to add a consoling fact. The Queen, mother 
of the heir apparent, moved by the exhortation and conversation 
of Ours, has promised to receive Baptism. It is very important to 
remember that she is closely related to the neophyte whom 1 
mentioned before. Also the Kings of Tanur and Challe desire 
to have our Fathers and Churches In their dominions. Your Rev. 
will see what is to be answered to them." 

From Kunhale, March Bth, 1599. 

Note. — To the Kunhale of which speaks Fr. Ro;. there cor- 
responds now: 

Kottakkal: three miles south of Badagara on the south bank 
of the Kotta river: at one time the stronghold of the Kattakkal 
Kunhali Marakkars, famous pirates whose deeds are the theme 
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of many ballads Traces of Iheir fori, to which the river own its 
name, arc still visible. The family originally hailed from Panta- 
laylm Kollam: but on Its destruction by Henry Menczes in 1525, 
they moved first to Tlkkodl and finally to Kottakkal. They ob- 
tained their name from the Zamorin: and. when the Portuguese 
first settled in CaUcut, they surprised a Portuguese vessel, and 
slaughtered It* crew on the rock which lies o(T Kottakkal about 
8 miles to sea. This rock l* called in the vernacular VeMipan 
kallu or the While Rock, but since this exploit of the pirates has 
gone by the name of Sacrifice Hock. Kottakkal was besieged and 
taken by the Portuguese with the aid of the Zamorin in 1600 and 
the most of the Kunhali Marakkars was then captured aud executed 
at Goa. Subsequently the Marakkars seem to have transferred 
Iheir allegiance to the Kaddattanad Ka|a, ar.d when Hamilton 
visited Dadagara, they seized every vessel which traded without 
his paw- As late as 1742 the Kottakkal pirates were very busy, 
and the 'Tiger" Galllvat was especially to look after them The 
Marakkars arc now In distressed circumstances. The tombs of 
the founder and of several other members of the family are still 
pointed out in a Mausoleum attached to the Jamit Mosque. Kot- 
lakkal is now an Important timber depot (From the Madra> Dis- 
trict Gazetteer*; Malabar and Anjenyo. by C. A. Inncs. Madras 
Government Press, 1915, pp 433-34). 

DanvxiiS puts these events in 1598 They happened in March 
1599. 

■l TimnaDOt/i— We take the following from fnnes's Malabar 
Gazetteer, pp. 458-62. Tirunavayi between Kodnkkal and Edak- 
kulam celebrated for what is perhaps the most historic temple 
ill all Malabar. It is » picturesque building In a clump of trees 
on the North bank of the Ponani river, but presents no striking 
architectural features. The Shrtkoi.il dedicated to Vishnu has been 
lately roofed with copper by the Kizhakke Kovllagam, nnd the 
venerable wall that surrounds It rises at the two gateways into 
massive gopurami roughly handled by the Mysoreans and never 
since repaired. The river which washes the temple steps Is holy, 
and into its sacred waters are cost the ashes of many a departed 
Hindu. 

Of tlie origin of the temple nothing is known. Tirunavayi Is 
frequently mentioned in the KeratoljMfti, and is inseparably bound 
up with the traditionary history of Malabar Keraian Pcrumal. 
by one account the eponymous hero Of Kerala, was anointed in 
the royal hall at Vekkayur. after one of the Mahamakham festivals, 
it was one of the three holy places (Trikkarlyur, Tirunavayi and 
Ve.larpattanam Fort) of the legendary Cheratnan Perumal. and from 
its "sandy island" he set out on his pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
management of the temple and Of the Mahamakham festival, de- 
scribed below, thereupon devolved upon the Vcllatiri or Walava- 
nsd Raja, till the Zamorin with the aid of the Moors established 
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his supremacy In Malabar and usurped ihe privilege. The former 
Raja, however, had until quite lately a voice in the management 
af the temple, and was represented by one of the four Brahman 
Kerala rs but now all rights over the temple arc vested in the 
Zamorin, whose palace, where the Brahmans are fed, is quite 
close to Tirunavayi. 

Directly opposite the temple on live other side of the river are 
a temple dedicated to Brahma, who is rarely thus honoured in 
Malabar, and the Ottanmar Madam, a College for Nambudiri 
Brahman boys. There are only two other such colleges on the 
West Coast, one at TrMchur in the Cochin State and one. of less 
note, at Paulay In Karumbranad Taluk. The Madam was founded 
and endowed by the Zamorin, and is supervised by his family 
Priest, the Tirunavayi Vadhyan Namhudin. About one hundred 
Nambudiri youths from all parts of Malabar, as well as from Cochin 
and Travancore. are here taught to repeat, but not necessarily to 
understand, the Vedas. They come at the age of 12, and stay 
occasionally nil they are 25 years old 

But Tirunavayi has another claim to fame. It is here that 
the Mahamakham festival, alleged to have been founded by 
Cheraman Perumal. and performed for the last time In 1743, was 
celebrated every twelfth year. 

The Raksfcapuru iiiun or protector of the festival was the ack- 
nowledged suzerain of Malabar and till the dignity had been assum- 
ed, the throne, so to speak, was vacant. Two montlis before the 
festival began. Ihe Zamorin summoned all the Lotion or chieftains to 
be present; and those who acknowledged Ills supremacy sent flags In 
token of fealty. But the Walavanad Rala. whose right to hold the 
festival had been usurped by the Zamorin. sent chare's — men who 
had circled to die in a desperate endeavour to cut their way 
to the Zamorin through his guards. The origin of the festival is 
obscure. The fact that it took place every twelfth year and that 
during its continuance. Malabar was, in theory, without a head, 
may connect it with the tradition that the carlv Perumals reigned 
only twelve years and then abdicated- Mr. Logan considered it 
the occasion of a JCuUam or general assembly of all Mal.miab when 
the people assembled in conclave, readjusted their feudal tics. 
Hamilton describes the Mahamakham of 1695 and Mr. J Duncan, 
some time Governor of Bombay, has left an account of It in the 
first volume of the Transact ions of the Bombay Literary Society. 
But Mr. Logans description of the festival of 1683. founded on 
records preserved in the Archives of the Zamorln’s palace, cannot 
be improved upon. 

“The western gateway (of the temple) faces a perfectly 
straight piece of road a little over half a mile in length stretching 
from the temple gateway westwards to the elevated ridge hem- 
ming In the paddy fields on the west. This road Is but little raised 
above the level of the paddy flat. Directly facing this straight 
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piece of read as the elevated ridge is reached there are three or 
perhaps four terraces, the outlines of which may still be traced 
in the face Of the precipitous bank. A little to one Side of the 
upper terrace arc the ruins of a strongly built powder magazine, 
and on the flat ground above and on both sides of the avenue 
shading the public road at this place. Is ample space for the erec- 
tion of temporary houses. Bn a neighbouring enclosure under 
cultivation Is a disused well of line proportions and of man solid 
construction. From the upper terrace alluded to, a commanding 
view Is obtained facing eastward of the level rice plain at the foot, 
of the broad placid river on the right, backed by low hills, of higher 
flat topped laterite plateaus on the left, their lower slopes bosomed 
In trees, and, in the far distance, of the great chain of Western 
Gliata with the Nilgiris in the extreme loft front hardly distinguish- 
able in their proverbial colour from the sky above them. It was 
on the spot, on a smooth plateau of hard laterite rock, raised some 
thirly to forty feet above the plain, that the Zamorin used several 
times in the course of the festival to take his stand with the sword 
of Cheruman Pcnanal, the last emperor, In his hand. 

"The swoed is and has been for centuries, slowly rusting away 
in its scabbard, but it Is not alone on It that the Zamorin depends 
for his safety, for the plain below him is covered with 30.000 Nayars 
of Ernad. 10,000 of Polanad and numberless petty dependent chief- 
tains, each counting his fighting men by the hundred or th«< 
thousand or thousands Away on the right across the river are 
camps of the second prince Of the Zainorin's family and of Ihe 
dependent. Punnattur Raja: the third, fourth, fifth and sixth 
princes' ramps too are dose at hand in the left front behind the 
temple, and behind the terrace itself is the Zamorin s camp. 

"The whole scene Is being made gay with flags as an elephant 
U being formally caparisoned with a chain of solid gold with ’one 
hundred and fourteen small links and one clasp, making In all one 
hundred and fifteen’— as the record specifically testified— and with 
golden bows or other ornaments, too numerous to be detailed. 
But this pari of the ceremonies is not to be permitted to pass un- 
challenged. for it signifies in a formal manner the Zamorin’s inten- 
tion to assume the role of Rakshapurushon Or protector of the 
festivities and of the people there reassembled. On the instant, 
therefore, there is a stir among the crowd assembled near the 
western gale of the temple directly facing at half a mile distance 
the Zamorin's standing place on the upper terrace. 

"From this spot, running due east in a perfectly straight line 
lo ihe western gate of the temple, is the straight piece of road 
already described, but ihe road itself is clear and the aimed 
crowd on the plain, it is seen, arc hemmed In by barrel palisading 
running the full length of tho road on both sides. Two spears- 
length apart the palisades are placed and the armed crowd on 
either hand, consisting on thl3 occasion, of the 30,000 Ernad Nayars. 
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II is wen, are all carrying .spears The spearmen may not enter 
the narrow lane, and by the mere weight of their bodies present 
an impassable obstacle to the free passage of the foemen now bent 
on cutting down the Zamorin in his pride of place. 

“Amid much din and firing of guns, the Montun, the Chavcr 
Nayare, the elect of the four Nayar Houses in Walavanad, step 
forth from the crowd and receive the last blessings and farewells 
of their friends and relatives. They liave Just partaken of the 
last meal they are to cat on earth at the house Of the temple 
representative of their chieftain; they are decked with garlands 
and smeared with ashes. On this particular occasion it is one of 
the houses of Putumanna Panlkkar who heads the fray Ho is 
Joined by seventeen of his friends — Nayar or Mapilla or other 
arms-bearing castemen— for all who wish may fall in with sword 
and target in support of the men who have elected to die. 

“Armed with swords and targets alone they rush at the spear- 
men thronging the palisades; they wind and turn their bodies, 
as if they had no bones, casting them forward and backward, 
high and low, even to the astonishment of the beholders, as worthy 
Master Johnson describes them in a passage already quoted Bui 
notwithstanding the suppleness of their limbs, notwithstanding 
their delight and skill and dexterity In weapons, the result is in- 
evitable, and is prosaically recorded in the chronicle thus: 'The 
numbers of Charters who came and died in the early morning the 
next day after the elephant began to be adorned with gold trap- 
pings — being Putumanna Kantur Mcnon and followers, wo* 
eighteen.' 

“At various times during the last ten days of the festival the 
same thing Is repeated. Whenever the Zamorin takes his stand 
on 0>e terrace, assumes the sword and shakes It. men rush forth 
from the crowd on the west temple gate only to be impaled on 
the spears of the guardsmen who relieve each other from day 
to day. 

“On the eleventh day, before the assembly broke up and after 
the finnl assault of the Chanerj had been delivered, the Rrnal 
Elcnfcur .VambiyoMfl '/Vumulpad (the Zamorin next in succession) 
and the Ttrvman Isserl Numbudirt were conveyed In palanquins 
to the eastern end of the narrow palisaded lane and thence they 
advanced on foot, prostrating themselves four times towards the 
Zamorin. once at the eastern end of the lane, twice In the middle, 
and once at the fool of the terraces. And after due permission 
was obtained they took their places on the Zainorln’s right hand. 

“After this, so the chronicle runs. It was the duty of the men 
who have formed the body-guard to march up with music and 
pomp to make obeisance. On this occasion, however, a large 
portion of the body-guard wems to have been displeased, for they 
dispersed without fulfilling this duty and this story corroborates 
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In a marked way the facts already set forth regarding tlic inde- 
pendence and important political influence possessed by the Nayars 
as a body. 

“The Ernad Menon and the Calicut Talachanna Nayar with 
their followers were the only chiefs who made obeisance in due 
foam to the Zamorin on this occasion, and possibly by the time 
of the next festival (1895) of which Hamilton wrote, the dissatis- 
faction might have increased among his followers and the Zamorin’* 
life even may have been endangered, as Hamilton alleges, probably 
ihrough lack of men to guard him. Tradition asserts that the 
Chavtus who managed on one occasion to get through the guards 
and up to the Zamorin’* scat belonged to the family Of the 
Chahuratmil Panukkab 

“The chronicle does not mention the fact, but a current tradi- 
tion stales that the corpses of the slain were customarily kicked 
by elephants 83 far as the brink of the fine well, of which mcnlion 
has been made, and into which they were tumbled promiscuously. 
The well Itself Is nearly filled up with debris of sorts, and a search 
made at the spot would probably elicit conclusive evidence of the 
truth of this tradition." 

* Maximiuan MuiuiAUxn, Priest of the Diocese of Munchen, 
Freyslng. wrote the History of the Catholic Missions in the East 
Indies. The book, which was published at Munich in 1851 was 
the prise essay approved by the Theological Faculty of the 
Ludwlg-Maximilian University of Munich. Speaking of the Jesuit 
Mission of Calicut, the Author remarks that there were no con- 
versions. “The Mission was in this respect a failure but it was 
of great gain to the Portuguese from a political point of view. The 
Jesuits were so to say the Charges d‘ Affaires at the court". Here 
It Is well to point out that politics has never been the chief aim of 
Jesuit enterprise. Their main work Is the spreading of ihe King- 
dom of God. To attain It, they make use of spiritual means, such 
as preaching, teaching, the administration of the Sacraments, etc. 
Other means, that are not evil In themselves, and not positively 
excluded by their Institute, are made use of according to circum- 
stances and Ihe direction of Superiors. They thought — and quite 
rightly — that to bring about and maintain peace between the 
Zamorin and the Portuguese was not only good for Portugal, but 
extremely good for the Missions. Even while dealing with Princes, 
the Fathers — and especially Fr. Fenicio — never lost sight of their 
spiritual character and spiritual obligations This episode in Ihe 
History of ihe Society redounds to her glory, and needs no 
apology. 




CHAPTER VIII 



FATHER J. FENICIO'S DISPUTATIONS 
IN CALICUT 

THE JESUITS IN TAN UR 
(1601-1642) 

Having spoken in the preceding chapter of the coming of the 
Jesuits to Calicut, of their work of pacification there, of the 
protection which the Zomorin accorded them, let us now de- 
scribe the policy which Fr. Fcnicio— the Apostle of Calicut- 
adopted towards the Hindus and the Muslims. 

While the method pursued by Joao de Cruz with the 
Paravars may be called frankly utilitarian, Fr. Fenicio’s method 
may be characterized as aggressive. The first succeeded, the 
second failed Must it be condemned? Before pronouncing 
judgment upon it. let us examine it. 

1. DirnctiLTV or Convwsion Wo«k is Calicut 

Padre Teo/ilo Afassi. — In the Annual Letter dated 20th 
December 1600 we find that there was only one Father in 
Calicut. His work was not easy and he had no conversions, 
owing, a a the Letter remarks, "to the obstinacy of the Nayars. 
who, of all the peoples of the East are most difficult to be 
brought to Christianity.” The reason for this obstinacy con- 
sists mainly in their marriage customs which the letter 
declares "similar in all to the infamous Republic of Plato”. 
To understand this criptic expression the reader is referred 
to the passage from Duarte Barbosa, which we have quoted 
In the Introductory Chapter. 

In the same Annual Letter we read, however, of the 
Calicut people who sought the help of Christians, or of the 
Father, in their troubles. The Father insisted that they should 
get rid of idols, and gave them the “Our Father" written out 
on paper or leaves, and a little holy water. The Missionary 
was the Italian Tcofilo Massi; but. on account of the con- 
stant suspicions between the Zamorin and the Portuguese, he 
found himself far from secure in Calicut, and was advised to 
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withdraw to Tanur. where the Raja wan more friendly. Mean- 
while, Fr. R os came from Goa. He landed at Tanur, and from 
there, together with the Raja, proceeded to visit the Zamorin, 
whom he convinced of the loyalty of the Portuguese. Fr. Theo- 
philo returned to Calicut, where he was soon joined by 
Fr. Fcnicio. 

2, Padbk Giacomo Fcnicio 

In Father Nicholas Pimento's letter to Fr. General 
Aqua viva, dated from Margao, December 1st, 1601, we read: 
"Turning to the South, the first house which presents itself to us 
Is the residence of Calicut, which is subject to the College 
of Cochin. In this residence there are two Fathers. Mere 
matters are being put in order, to become permanent with the 
fruit which is expected.” The new Father also was an Italian 
bom at Capua about 1558. He liad entered the Society in 1580; 
had come out to India in 1 583. His name was Giacomo Fenicio 
He was stationed as Missionary in Cochin in 1584. and was 
made Vicar of St. Andrew in Porca (belonging to Cochin) in 
1587. He still kept that position in 1594-1604 and 1619. Hr 
probably died there in 1632. 

Matters in Calicut were not easy. The Annual Letter 
of 1602 says: "Though at present there have been few con- 
versions, yet there is hope of much, if things are well managed." 
The Fathers were, as usual, endeavouring to maintain the 
peace between the Portuguese and the Zamorin. The Letter 
continues: "If Ours had not been in Calicut, it is very prob- 
able that war would have been started again, on account of 
the continual distrust that the King has of the Portuguese, 
aroused and caused by the Moors, and which Ours endeavour 
to remove from him. However, things are in a favourable 
condition at present and the stone Church is being constructed. 
When that will be built many will be converted, for they will 
understand that we are there secure and firm. The Prince of 
Tanur is instantly asking for a Church and says that even 
it we break with the Zamorin, we shall be safe in his terri- 
tories. The King of Challe, where in times past we had a 
fortress. likewise has asked for one, and though we wish to 
build these Churches on account of the fruit that is expected, 
yet it is necessary that that of Calicut should first be 
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completed, for otherwise the Zamorin will take it very 111 and 
will begin to look upon us with mistrust." 

3. Padhe Fenicio’s Public Disputations 

(a) Potiliiw and Negative Method *. — We continue trans- 
lating from the same letter. As will appear from it. Padre 
Feniclo endeavoured to explain the positive doctrines taught by 
Catholic Philosophy, on God's nature and on the Creation of 
the world, as they are manifest from natural reason. Hence ho 
deduced the falsehood of the Brahmins’ tenets, and the 
absurdities of their Cosmogony. 

"Very often the Father went to the public square, where 
many pagans assembled together, who surrounded him with 
curiosity; the Father introducing topics on faith, refuted their 
tenets, proving to them the unity of God and the truth of tho 
evangelical law. to which all were bound. They answered 
against the arguments of the Father what they knew, but, 
after some time, the latter convinced them in such a way that 
they confessed that to be the truth, and that they would take 
that law, if they did not fear that the King might break away 
from the Portuguese and then, with the withdrawal of the 
Fathers, they would be forsaken. There was one, however, 
who presumed to know, arid maintained that his law was good, 
and that he had read the Hindu books on the creation of the 
world. The Father made him bring the books and said that 
by discussion and reason, they would verify the truth. The 
wisacre brought the books and began to read, singing (accord- 
ing to their custom) from the book treating of the beginning 
of the world; at first, there being nothing. God had made an 
egg. which opening out, its lower half was transformed into 
land and sea with rivers, hills and animals, and its upper half 
gave origin to the heavens. God placed this world on the 
horn of an ox and because the ox shook and the world was 
overturned, to prevent the fall God put underneath a great 
rock. The Father refuted these absurdities with facility, 
asking him from where God had taken the rock with which 
he rame to the aid of the world, and, on what both the ox and 
the rock were resting. Those who were prudent, and that 
very man who was arguing, understood the falsehood of their 
tenets, having no answer against so evident an argument." 
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"By these discussions (the Letter continues) the Brahmins 
come to lose much of the esteem they have of their pagodas. 
Thus a nephew of a learned Brahmin became so bold as to 
sneer at the pagodas, and, one day, as some Brahmins were 
passing hy, with some offerings, he said to them: "Why do 
you take this to the pagodas? The best thing you could do 
with it is to give it to someone who might eat it,’’ This young 
man Is studying together with the princes. One day. full of 
joy, he told me 'Father 1 have learned to-day in my lessons 
what you had told us— that there is no pagoda, but one God 
alone*. Our Erari> told us also that the Queen and one of her 
sons, twelve years of age. have advanced so far in the under- 
standing of the things of our holy Faith that they manifest a 
desire of becoming Christians, but as this is an affair of great 
moment and risk, and is not possible to speak to the Queen 
but in the presence of the Brahmins, it cannot be settled easily; 
but the same Lord Who gave them this desire will also provide 
the means.” 

(b) Use of Hindu Literature — Writes Fr. Du Jarric: ”The 
Divine Goodness has not left those peoples In entire ignorance 
of the truths of our holy Faith, that they may have no excuse 
on the day of Judgment. For in times past there was a great 
poet in Malabar, who. though not a Christian, as far as we 
know, yet left some written books, showing therein the great 
knowledge he had of things divine. In fact he composed some 
800 octaves against the idols and false gods of those lands, 
where he pleasantly laughs at their fables, and in the same 
manner he treats of Divine Providence, Heaven, Hell and other 
matters of our Faith, according to what we believe, at least 
in many points. He says of the Providence of God that he 
gives to each one what is necessary according to his quality 
and that he assists us always with his presence and protection, 
in the same manner as he does who holds the rope for those 
who are fishing pearls. Of Heaven he says that it consists in 
the vision of God: of Hell, that the damned will remain there 
400 million years, plunged in fire, and yet always alive. As 
to the idols, he constantly sneers at them, and calls the 



' The Erarl was a nephew of the Zamorln who had already 
been received into the Church. 
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Brahmins fools. The Father (Femeio), having come across this 
book, copied more than 300 octaves, though many more are 
lost; and cleverly used them and read them in the presence 
of the Gentiles, both privately and publicly, so that they were 
confused and did not know what to answer.'^ 5 

(c) Wonderful Cures. — Fr. Fenicio's Letter continues: 
“A pagan official was possessed by the devil, who with a 
furious impetus, made him dance In water and fire, with 
danger to his life. One day he came to our house to work. 
The devil entered him: he fell immediately to the ground 
all in convulsions. The Father made the sign of the Cross 
on the forehead, and read the Gospel, and the devil left him: 
but as the poor man had sw’ooned away the Father gave 
him holy water to drink, with which he completely recovered 
the use of his senses and began to w’ork as before. Our Erari 
and a nephew of the Brahmin Logna who were then present 
there related the fact to the Queen and the princes, who. 
astonished at it, asked how it was that the Father had cast 
the devil out of the body of that man. The Erari answered 
that he had done so by making the sign of the Cross on the 
forehead of the possessed. Thereupon the princes began to 
make the sign of the Cross themselves. By means of the same 
Cross many miracles are wrought and many pagans give alms 
for oil, and have lamps burning before the Cross. 

A certain woman was sick and could not get sleep for 
many days. Her mother, on the advice of a Christian, offered 
oil to the Cross, and taking a little of that which was already 
being used, applied it to that part where the sick woman felt 
the pain, and Immediately the pain disappeared, she could get 
good sleep and was healed. Others too there are who have 
been cured in the same way. Another woman had lost her 
golden car-rings and she searched for them hi vain throughout 
the house for many days. Then, she went to the Cross and 
cried aloud: "Holy Cross, give me the ear-rings that I have 



* The poet mentioned here was probably Pakkavab. who. 
according to Thurston (Ccstes. VI. p 121 sq.) was the son Of Varucl 
and a Parayan girl: he lived by the sale of wicked-work <a low 
caste profession > scoffed at the Brahmins going on pilgrimage to 
Benares, dined freely with members of all castes. Cf. Cliarpenticr. 
The Llvro de Seita. p. IBS. note 8. 
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lost", promising oil. On returning homo, she found them. 
A Mohamedan had his boat in great danger of being sunk 
on account of the weather and the tempest. He made a vow 
to the Cross and his boat escaped from the danger, and he 
offered what he had promised. With these and other wonders 
this people have gained so much devotion and respect to the 
Cross that some take away the dust from the stones at the 
foot of the Cross and carry it in reliquaries round their neck". 

Of 1604 there is a Latin translation of two letters of 
Ft. Kenicio to Fr. Laerrio, his Provincial. In the first he deals 
again with his public disputations; in the second, he describes 
his expedition to the Todas. Fr. Provincial writes;— 'Thing* 
in Calicut are at a standstill. The building of the Church, 
however, is going on. and they have reached the roof. The 
King has promised that he will allow two other Churches to 
be built in his dominions. The constancy of o certain boy is 
worthy of admiration. He, without his mother’s knowledge, 
had approached ihe Father, asking to be received into the 
Church. The mother came to know of it. and with more 
than fifty people came to the Father complaining, crying, 
filling everything with her lamentations. But the boy re- 
mains unmoved like a stone. He is brought before a tribunal, 
the toparca (?) being present; but, refusing to follow his own 
mother, he insists that he wishes to be a Christian. His rela- 
tions. having nearly lost all hope, go home. Yet they try to 
shake his constancy in other ways; but he is very steady, and 
so he is being instructed in the Christian religion.” 

(d) Christ and Krishna.— Continues Fr. Fcnicio: "During 
my free time I had gathered from Malabarian books (for they 
also have a kind of Ovidinn Metamorphoses) some notes on the 
falsehood of their gods. I brought them out The King, 
guessing what I was driving at, said smiling, “the Father wishes 
now to attack the gods”. Then turning to me he said: "But 
don't you say that the Word of God died crucified?" And I: 
"True. Sire. Our Lord Jesus Christ was God and Man. As 
Man he was bom. suffered and died, not as God. For we 
being unable to atone to God for our sins, God Himself be- 
came Man, to suffer in our nature. Even among you, when 
someone is incapable of paying the King, does not the King 
pay for him? Do not then object to the immense charity of 
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Christ. Kather you should feel ashamed of the horrible crime* 
of your gods, whose misdeeds, lies, thefts and adulteries you 
imitate. And that you should know that I am not unacquainted 
with their wickedness, what of your Cannon, who later on was 
called Christen (?) tor his blackness? What stories are not 
related in your books about him? This dandy, having entered 
the houses of women, ate and drank whatever he found, and 
threw into the well the vessels of his brother, nor did he 
respect the modesty of girls. Another time, while this Christen 
of yours was guarding the cows — an occupation worthy of 
such a God— and sitting on a tree was playing the flute, did 
he not steel the clothes of three hundred women who were 
bathing in a lake, because they had complained to his mother, 
who had given him a sound beating? I leave out what happened 
afterwards, for it would be unbearable to chaste ears." The 
King was smiling discreetly. One of the Brahmins began to 
murmur as if he wished to give an answer. “Speak", said the 
King. And he: "Everyone goes hi* own way.” “True." 

answered I, "but one way leads to pleasant gardens, another 
to hard stone*. Which one will you take?" He repeated his 
thought over and over again till we left. 

(e) He Preached to Deaf Hearers —"The Zamorin feeds 
one hundred Rrahinlns, the most learned One day I gathered 
them all to show them the celestial sphere. They came and 
listened full of wonder: they did not contradict. One of them, 
a stranger from Cochin, said that the things I had said were 
quite true, for. he argued, the Portuguese having come from 
another hemisphere, having crossed so many seas, and having 
seen with their own eyes so many things, were worthy of 
belief. Having done with the sphere I took up a poem against 
their gods; but one after the other they went away, leaving 
me almost alone. The Brahmins do not improve at all from 
these disputations. The others begin to doubt of their own, 
and to be well aflected towards our religion: in fact, they do 
not cease to praise it to the sky. At times I went out into 
the Calicut streets, and I was immediately surrounded by 
many people, who were putting questions, and were satisfied 
with my answers. 

Some were saying that they could have listened to me 
for days and years, and could not get away from me. Nor 




